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CHAPTER I 

Koran, The Background. Summary. 

KORAN 

Any account of Muslim theology must begin with the Koran. 
It is considered here as the basis of theology. Muhammad 
was a preacher not a theologian and none would have been more 
surprised than he at some of the meanings which were read into 
his words. To him God was separated from the world ; he 
was its creator and absolute lord. Hihsupremacy was expressed 
in terms which, if interpreted literally, describe a tyrant, one 
subject to no law save his own whims (8o, 22). " God created 

you and what you make " (37, 94), is only one way of describing 
this lordship. Because God was absolute, he could not be 
bound by his own decisions (13, 39), hence the doctrine of abro- 
gation {naskh). On the other hand, the independence of man 
was affirmed (78, 39). The two ideas are found in one verse 
"Race to pardon from your lord, ... he gives it to whom 
he will ” (57, 21). To the end of his life Muhammad addressed 
man as a free agent, but in the later parts of the Koran there 
is more emphasis on the control of man by God. The expression 
" God leads men astray,” whatever it may mean, is more common 
in the later period ; " God seals the heart ” (two phrases)’, is 
practically confined to the later period ; and " putting a veil 
on the heart ” (two phrases), is both early and late. Often God’s 
leading astray is the result and punishment of sin ; it is often 
said ^ to be earned. It is also said that good comes from God 
and evil from men (4, 81). 

God is merciful and gives his best gifts to men. It is taken 

7 



8 INTRODUCTION 

for granted that one, who believes in God and his apostle, will 
do good acts ; the eombination, " he who believes and walks 
uprightly ” is common, hut there is no indication that virtue is 
the product of faith, Faith is acceptance of the divine message 
as true (47, 2 } ; it is not a principle of life in the Pauline sense. 
It can increase (74, 31) ; it is not limited to the followers of 
Muharnmad (3, 73) ; full religion (w/aw) is more than faith 
(49, 14). A strict individtialism underlies the words, "each 
man shall bear his own burden,’t which are repeated five times 
in the Koran ; a poet paraphrased them " each man shall meet 
God alone.” A more social view of life is contained in the 
words ” they bear their own burdens and part of the burdens 
of those they lead astray ’” (16, ^7)^ a^ idea that prayer 

for others is effectual though only by the permission of God. 
Good deeds blot out bad passages imply that 

God must admit believers to paradise. 

Sin is often represented as rebellion against God ; it is due to 
the wiles of the devil or to the following of desire. So at a later 
date, heretics were called the " men of desires.” Unbelief is 
the chief sin and cannot be pardoned, but even it is forgiven 
if the unbeliever repents. There are degrees of sin (42, 35). 

The punishment in heU is everlasting so intercession for those 
in it is useless (74, 49). 

Prophets might fall into sin (22, 51). The idea that each 
prophet had an adversary (25, 33), may have encouraged the 
extravagances of some extremists (p. 28). 

Several lines of thought may have united to form the doctrine 
that the Koran preceded the creation of the world. The pro- 
phets before Muhammad had been taught a relative truth and 
been given books which were superseded by the Koran. The 
fates were recorded in a book or books (13, 38), and everything 
in the world was written in a book (10, 62). The Koran itself 
is on a ' preserved tablet ’ (85, 22). The words of God are 
inexhaustible (18, 109). The ‘word of God’ means the teach- 
ings of Islam (9, 6) and^ according to al-Baidawi, the Je’^sh 
law (2, 70). Jesus is the word of God (4, 169). God uses the 
phrase ‘my word ’ for his speaking to Moses (7, 141). 

The insistence on the wonders of the world being proofs of 
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God’s power and TOsdom helped the doctrine that there is a 
natural religion independent of revelation. f 

The constant coupling of Muljiammad with God in the phrase 
“ God and his apostle ” prepared the way for an exaggerated 
veneration of the prophet. It is hardly necessary to say that 
the Koran teaches the last judgment and the resurrection of 
the body. 

Some ideas were not developed by the theologians. The love 
of God for men is mentioned several times and he is called loving 
(imdud), one of the beautiful names ; it is also the duty of men 
to love God. 

Theology rejected this ; al-Juwaini wrote that God neither 
loves nor is loved. “ We did not create you for fun ” (23, 117), 
joined with verses like 16, 14 which say that the world exists 
for the advantage of men, imply that God had a purpose in 
creation. Theology does not permit men to ask what may be 
God’s purpose or motive. In a few places there is a hint of some- 
thing which is not strict monotheism^ a suggestion of hypostases. 
The spirit and amr of God come between him and the worid.^ 

THE BACKGROUND 

Islam was in a peculiar position when it began its career of 
conquest. It had no theology and very little law so that within 
wide limits every man did that which was right in his own eyes. 
During the first three centuries a body of orthodox opinion was 
built up and it is characteristic that in law there were four 
orthodoxies, all with equal rights. This is a reflection of the 
chaos that reigned in the beginning, when religion took on 
many forms. • 

The rehgion of the government. The government chose its 
servants for their ability not for their religion ; it made treaties 
with unbelieving nations ; it enjoyed the good things of this 
world ; and perhaps did not take its religion very seriously. 

^ Cf. al-Zamakhshari on 2, 27 : In addition to worldly there is “ religious 
profit, consideration of the world and its wonders which are proofs of a wise 
and mighty creator ” (also on 3, 187) compared witih al-Tabari's " a proof of 
the unity of their lord ” (i, 149). 

® EJ, art. Nafs. No one knows what amr means in this connection. 
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It is told of ‘Abd al-Malik that the Koran was on his knees 
when the news came that he had become caliph. He put the 
book aside with the words ? '' This is a parting between me 
and thee.’'i From very early times the state collected certain 
taxes [mukus) which were unknown to the religious law. This 
is perhaps responsible for the idea that tax collectors were 
changed into wolves and hyaenas. 2 
The government had its supporters. Sulaiman was addressed 
as al-Mahdl, and the same title was given to 'Umar 11, ^ a poet 
said, “ The commander of the faithful and the wounds he inflicts 
are like fate ; none can find fault with it,” ^ a rebel is said to 
have invited men to dethrone the caliph, Mu' awiya, and to dis- 
believe in God.® Al-Hajjaj, the scape-goat of a later time, 
regulated his religion by the Koran ® and is acclaimed as '' he 
who set up the tent of Islam.”’ He was no pietist for he said 
” It is more needful for men to obey me than God ; for He says, 
Fear God as far as you can, but He says, Hear and obey, making 
no exception. So, if I tell a man to go through this door and 
he refuses, I can kill him lawfully.”® He also said, ” Would 
that God, if he had created us for the next world, had made us 
independent of this by freeing us from care about food, and 
drink, clothing and marriage ; or that He, when He put us in 
this world, had made us independent of the next and delivered 
us from anxiety about what will save us from punishment.”® 

At a later date there were still those who taught that Mu' awiya 
had a title equal to that of the first three caliphs and a preacher 
in Baghdad said, '' At the resurrection God will draw Mu' awiya 
to himself, set him at his right hand, veil him with his hand, 
and then show him to all men like a bride.” One said, ” To 
be4n a company where nobles and the police are, is dearer to 
me than to go apart so that men should accuse me of opinions 
that lead to hell.” Akin in spirit were those who carried over 
into Islam the ideas of the Ignorance, men who drank wine, 
sang the old songs, and imitated the old generosity. It was 

, ■■ ■ ■ e... ■ 

^ Mubarrad, 575. * JalM? IJayawan., 6, 24. 

® b. Qut. Ma\, 183 ; b. Sa‘d, 5, 245. « Agh,, 10, 93. 

» Agh., 16, 7, III. « Jal?iz H., 5, 63. ’ Agh., 20, 13. 

* JaMz H., 3, 5. * Jatii? Bayan., l, 145. 

M.a!||cdisi, 126, 399. b. Sa'd, 6, 191. 
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this spirit which made the Arabs the aristocracy of Islam, looked 
down on all mawali, aalltd. such a distinguished Muslim as 
]^asan al-Basri, a barbarian. ^ The father-in-law of ‘Uthman 
fasted at night because it was easier than fasting during the day. 
The caliph only smiled at his excuse. ^ 

'' A governor, after consulting with those who have know- 
ledge, must act on his own initiative ” ; this is an attempt to 
combine the views of the government party with those of the 
saints. ® Religious sanction was given by the tradition, “Patience 
is better than resisting an evil lord.” ^ 

Anti-government. At the other extreme, in one sense, were 
those who opposed the government because it did not come up 
to their ideal, they had no rival candidate except the ideal of 
the rule of saints learned in the book of God. Everything 
which the government did was wrong. One would not water 
his animal from a well dug by the government, ® another lost his 
foot by gangrene because he had paid court to al-Walid.* This 
feeling finds expression in many forms. I marvel at our brothers 
of al-Iraq who call al-Ilajjaj a believer. We thought that the 
only illegal trade was taking office ; taking office is unbelief. ® 
I shall not get anything from the government’s world without 
its taking something better from my religion. ® One dirham 
got by trade is better than ten of pension.^® A man takes his 
religion with him when he comes into the presence of the govern- 
ment ; he comes away without it.^- Sa'id b. Jubair said that 
al-Hajjaj and those like him had perverted judgment, abandoned 
religion, done violence to the servants of God, killed prayer, and 
humiliated Muslims. * ^ It is not surprising that those who thought 
thus wept with joy at the death of al-IJajjaj.^® In fact, every 
prominent man in the government was an unbeliever.^* • 
Ascetics. The ascetics are the true antithesis to the religion 
of the rulers, but they are not always their opponents ; the 
lines of division between the parties cross in imexpected places. 


^ b*. Sa'd, 7 I., 119. 


® Baladhiiri, Ansdb, 5, 106. 
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The fear of God and the possibility of eternal fire lay heavy on 
these men. 

One always looked as if he were coming back from the funeral 
of his best friend. Another said, " The thought of death leaves 
the believer no joy, his knowledge of God’s laws leaves him 
neither silver nor gold, his obedience to God’s command leaves 
him no friend,” ^ A man lay dying and his friends visited him 
to give him hope ; he said, ” I have no hope though I have 
fasted eighty Ramadans.” ^ Rabi' b. Khuthaim was a famous 
ascetic ; a mosque in Kazwin was named after him and in it 
was a tree which grew from a tooth-pick of his. ‘Abdullah 
b. Tahir had it cut down because the common folk rubbed them- 
selves against it. ® He disapproved of poetry, would touch 
pig’s fat rather than dice, swept out the latrines, and gave away 
all the booty he gained by fighting. He would not enter a 
mosque where women were and would not give his little daughter 
permission to play because he did not want it written of him 
that he told any one to play. He lived with the thought of 
God always before him ; he said, ” Works not done for God's 
sake alone are little.”^ 

These men had the judgment so continually before them that 
when fire was mentioned a man’s limbs started out of their 
sockets® and another fainted when he saw a head peering out 
of an oven.® One thought that hell had been created for him only. ’ 

This temper is found in unexpected places ; al-Alinaf, the 
friend of kings, did not like to pray in the Maksura.® One was 
a vegetarian, refusing even to eat ghee, he did not pray in 
mosques, was unmarried and continent.® Abu Musa said, 
” I prefer to have my nostrils filled with the smell of a corpse 
rather than with the scent of a woman.” 

Again, ” Nothing is more terrible to me than women,” while 
a man had no use for women, but kept pigeons as pets. The 
avoidance of women, so contrary to Muslim practice, seems due 
to Christian influence ; woollen clothes, the dress of monks,^ was 

due to this ; one who wore wool was told to put off his Chris- 

^ b. Sa'd, 6, 1 14. • b. Sa'd, 6, 121. ® Bat, 322. 

* b. Sa'd, 6, 128. • Sba'ranl, 40. * Sba'rani, 43. 

' ’ Sba'rani, 32. Ma'arif 225, One story is often told of more than one man. 

* b. Sa'd, 7, 1 . 68. ® Ibid,, 7, 1 , 74. 1® lUi., 4, 1 , 84,; 5, no ; 7, II, 60, 
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tianity. ^ From this circle comes, “ Much laughter kills the 
heart."® One of them was "busied with his soul."® 

At times their religion was greater than their common sense. 
" He is too pious to drink out of glass but not too pious to 
kill ‘Ammar," is a bitter condemnation of the fanatic."^ 
Muhammad b. Sirin was told, "You will be concerned with 
things, which in your eyes are thinner than a hair, in the time 
of the prophet we counted them fatal " ; he said, " True ; I 
think the trailing of the loincloth is one of them."^ Some were 
more sensible ; one defended himself for his trailing garment : 
" It was swank to wear them long ; now it is swank to wear 
them short."® Another famous ascetic was Abu Dharr who 
got into trouble for criticising Mu'awiya. He was noted for his 
poverty and generosity ; he married a black woman for he 
wanted a wife who would lower him, not exalt him ; prayed 
behind an Abyssinian, and condemned holding office under the 
government.’ Another owned salt land giving a revenue of 
two dinars. He lived on this income, sent gifts of dates to his 
friends, and accepted no presents. He would go to a marriage 
feast but would eat nothing as his stomach was not accustomed 
to rich food. He would not become collector of the religious 
tax, excusing himself by, " I do not want riches ; what I have 
is enough."® It was, and is, common to set a jar of water out- 
side a shop for passers by to drink. One said, " If I pass the 
door of a money-changer or tax gatherer, I do not drink of his 
water.”® Another had an underground room in his house and 
did not come out except for prayer.^® The ideal of complete 
retirement from social life is revealed in the desire, " I have 
no wish to be a reporter of traditions, a religious story-teller, 
or a giver of legal opinions." Of course, this attitude was 
both upheld and attacked ; on the one side, “ If there is advan- 
tage in social life there is safety in solitude " and on the other, 
“ I have more need of the community than a widow." Some 
of these men were given the name of Weepers. Some one said 

1 I, 250. Cf. Talhls Iblis, 208. He was pious, a hermit, always 

meditating on God; he wore wool and ate no meat. b. Sa'd, 5, 225. 

* b. Sa'd, 7,1, 125. 


s Ibid., 7, 1, 58. 

» b. Sa'd, 5, 304. 
b. Sa'd, 6, 1 14. 


8 Ibid., 7, II, 25, 

» b. Sa'd, 7 II,, 15. 
* b. Sa'd, 7, 1, 83. 
Sha'rani, 49. 


* Ibid., 3, 1, 186. 

’ b. Sa'd, 4, 1. 

1 0 b, Sa'd, 7, 1, 107. 
-b.Sa'd, 7, I, 104. 
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in the hearing of one of them, “ No verse in the Koran is more 
terrible to me than the words of Moses, ‘ It is only Thy testing 
which misleads whom Thou wilt and guides aright whom Thou 
wilt.’” The weeper said that if the Koran was terrible 
to any one he would not speak to him again as long as he 
iived.”^ 

The pietists had their critics, A woman saw some men 
walking slowly and speaking in low tones. She was told that 
they were pious. Her comment, was ” ‘Umar was heard when 
he spoke, went fast when he walked, and hurt when he hit. 
He was truly pious.” ^ 

They opposed all novelties and wanted to go back to the pas- 
toral life. One, who did not leave enough to buy a winding 
sheet, said that the price might be borrowed from a keeper of 
cattle, but not from a tiller of the soil. ® Another said, ” This 
is a land of trade. If one owes you money and offers a load 
of straw, take it not ; it is usury.” ^ 

The middle way. It is tempting to call this the representa- 
tives of common sense. 'Abdullah b. ‘Umar, the son of the 
second caliph was one of the most prominent. 

To those who fasted continually, 'Abdullah b. Mas'ud was 
held up as an example. No scholar ever fasted less than he ; 
he held prayer to be better than fasting for that made him too 
weak to pray.® 

They were not sticklers for external forms. Abu Musa was 
reciting the Koran to ‘Umar when the call to prayer was heard. 
‘Umar said, ” We are at prayer.” ® The same feeling prompted 
the words, “ I have gone on pilgrimage and *umra, twenty-odd 
years, but only one of each is credited to me ; and to one 
who made long prayers, ” Worship is thought of God and avoid- 
ance of things forbidden.”® It produced the proud claim, 
” Am I not a Muslim ! My face is towards God wherever I am.” ® 
Another man performed no ceremonial works of supererogation.^® 
They objected to the casuistry in wliich men were beginning to 
delight. When asked a hypothetical question, one man told 

^ b. Mukh., too, ® b. Sa'd, 3, 1 , 208. Tab. I. 2754. 

* b. Sa'd, 6, 56. * b. Sa'd, 6, 187. ® b. Sa'd, 3, 1 , 109. 

* b. Sa'd, 4, 1 , 81. ’ b. $a'd, 5, 95. ® b. Sa'd, 5, 100. 

* b. Sa'd, 5, 105.. b. Sa'd, 6, 207. 
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the enquirer to wait till the probleni arose in fact, and then 
he would exert his mind to answer it.^ 

These men accepted the government. ‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar is 
their spokesman. In a time of civil war he prayed behind any 
governor and paid the religious tax to him.^ If the govern- 
ment was good, he was content ; if bad, he endured ; for 
breach of the oath of homage was the worst sin after idolatry. ® 
(He is said to have regretted not fighting against ‘Abd al-Malik.) ^ 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiya is cynical ; he advised men to show 
the Umayyads their faces, if they were in power, for so they 
would save their own lives and religion and get from them 
God’s money to which they had the better right.® Need was 
felt of defending the integrity of those who took service under 
the government ; so the tale is told of the kadi of Baalbak, 
who was a scholar and traditionist, yet so poor that he had no 
vest and only a borrowed shawl {tailasdn). He was ready to 
take the job of keeper of the treasury, which was worse than 
kadi, if it were offered him. ® These men did not ask anything 
from authority but took what was given them ; it was provision 
from God. ’’ They were not ascetics. ‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar liked 
his food nicely prepared, ® though there are tales to the contrary. 

In religion they were conservative. Hold fast to the religion 
of the schoolboy and the bedouin ; go not behind this. ® And 
again ; Earlier peoples went astray because they were not of 
one mind about their prophets and set book against book. The 
Koran was not revealed for one part to be set against another ; 
but one part confirms another. Act up to what you know 
of it ; what is ambiguous, believe. ^ ® 

A believer showed his horror at hearing ‘Umar recite the 
Koran on leaving the latrine. The caliph crushed him with 
the retort, “Did Musailima teach you this?”^^ A short defini- 
tion of the pious is that they do not use charms nor observe omens 
and do not use the cautery. ^ ® 

‘Ubaidullah b. Hasan, who was kadi of Basra at a later date. 
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is the heir of these men. He stated that the Koran taught 
both predestination and free -will. ^ 

Their position is summed up in a sentence, the best of you 
are those who get something from both worlds. ® 

Religion and reason. The study of religious problems found 
opponents. To the scholar with his traditions based on a chain 
of witnesses it was urged that knowledge is not the repeating 
of the much you have heard, but fear only.® The scholar is 
one who avoids this world, sees his own faults, and worships 
God always. •* It was worse when men used their reason on 
what they knew ; what such men said on the authority of the 
companions was to be accepted; what they said on the au- 
thority of reason was to be thrown into the latrine. ® “ I am 
a follower not an innovator ” ® are words put into the mouth of 
Abu Bakr. Other sayings are ; do not argue, for argument 
leads to disbelief in the Koran ’ ; whoso exposes his religion 
to argument multiplies sects®; theology is strife; deeds fit a 
man better than words. ® Sa'id b. Jubair said ; The destruction 
of this people comes from its learned men.^® Again, I take refuge 
in God from the knowledge of scholars.^ ^ Halfway stands the 
saying, The excellence of knowledge is dearer to me than the 
excellence of worship ; the best of your religion is piety. 

On the other side, Abu Bakr is reported to have defended his 
appointing ‘Umar, “ I did for the community what I thought 
best. 1 used my understanding as well as I could.” In 
argument one escapes lies,^* is as emphatic as, The best of worship 
is sound reason.^ ® 

Some disliked Mujahid’s interpretation of the Koran because 
they thought he had questioned the people of the book. ^ ® This 
recalls the frequent commands that the Koran was not to be 
shown to those who were not Muslims. This secretiveness, it 
would now be called an inferiority complex, seems due to the 
consciousness that contact with other religions was hurrying 
Islam along a path which many disliked. 

1 b. Mukh., 55. * Sha'rani, 27. » Sba'rani, 24, 

* Sha'raai, 32. » b. Mukh,, 70. « b. Sa'd, 3, 1 , 129. 

^ b. Sa'd, 5, 236. • b. Sa’d, 5, 273. * b. Sa'd, 5, 274. 

= 1 * b. Sa'd, 6. 183. 11 b. Sa'd, 7,11, 25. 1* b. Sa'd. 7. 1 , 103. 

*•» b. Sa'd, 3 , 1 , 142* Cf. 5, 139. 1* b. Sa'd, 7, 1, 105. 

, « b. j^ut. Mukh., too, « b. Sa’d, 5, 344. 
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b. Khiithaim said that only nine words of theology 
j; were needful ; Exalted be God ; Praise to God ; There is no 
” God but God ; God is most great ; commanding what is right ; 
forbidding what is wrong ; reciting the Koran ; asking blessing 
from God ; and taking refuge from evil. ^ 

Of course the good old times were the best when companions 
who wore silk did not find fault with those who wore wool and 
those in wool did not pick holes in those in silk. ^ 


SUMMARY 

The confusion described in the previous section was made 
worse by the coming of theological strife. Theories arose but 
of questions of practical politics. If ‘Uthman had died in his 
bed without the prestige of a martyr he would never have 
become the symbol of a party. As it was, his murder and the 
f following civil war raised the question. What makes the imam, 
the head of the community ? Two answers were given. Those 
who claimed to follow the sunna of the prophet, to live accord- 
ing to the practices and ideas formulated by him, and therefore 
came to be called Sunnites, said that the imam was made by 
the choice of the community. Those who accepted as their 
leader ‘Ali, the cousin and son-in-law of the prophet, said that 
it was relationship to the prophet which made the imam. They 
were the sM'a of ‘AH, the party, and are called Shi'ites. These 
parties are called the " dm of 'Uthman, the dm of ‘AH," but as 
din may mean no more than “ obedience " the phrase must hot 
be stressed. ® Relationship to the prophet was soon explained 
as appointment by him ; and it was alleged that he had appointed 
‘AH and his descendants. Later, the Shi‘a went its own way. 

After the battle of Siffin this question entered on a second stage 
when those, who found that they had thrown away victory by 
listening to an appeal to their religious feelings, vented their 
rage on ‘AH and put the blame on him by declaring that he was 
unworthy to be imam. These dissidents, who became the 


* b. Sa‘d, 6, 133. 




* Sha'rani, 41. 


» Tab, II, 342- 
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Kharijites, ^ by their claim to be the only true believers, raised 
the question, What is a Muslim, and many subsidiary questions. 
Their own answers were emphatic, troubled by no doubts, and 
in reaction to them appeared the Murjites,^ who declined to say 
that any specified person was or was not a Muslim, leaving the 
answer to God at the judgment. They called attention to the 
relation between faith and works. 

Then predestination and free will came to the front. Although 
consideration of the divisions in Islam aided by meditation on 
the Koran might have started speculation on these subjects, 
there is some evidence to show that Christian influence en- 
couraged, if it did not start, this movement of thought. Another 
question was associated with predestination, that of the nature of 
the Koran, the word of God, whether it was created or uncreated. 

While some followed these and wilder speculations, others 
appealed to the Koran, the whole Koran, and nothing but the 
Koran, the religion of children and old women, rejecting all 
reasoning as innovation, heresy. Out of these varied elements 
Muslim orthodoxy grew. 

The following summary of the history is interesting though 
wrong in detail. “ The first heresies to appear in Islam were 
that of free-will and that of the Murjites ; then came the Shi' a 
till such ideas as union with God and incarnation were intro- 
duced."'® Muslim historians attribute these heresies, as they 
call them, to foreign influence ; the process is only a repetition 
of the past for ‘ the Jews perished when the children of foreign 
concubines multiplied among them and introduced speculation.’ * 
Heresies and errors were due solely to the children of captives. ® 
Others ascribed them to Persian influence.® Mukhtar was led 
^tray by the Saba’iya. ’ More definite statements are made 
about free-will. Ma'bad al-Juhani was the first to introduce 
the doctrine of free-will in Islam, learning it from one of the 
Asawira, Abu Yunus Sansawaih,® Another story says that at 

1 kharaja to go out, came to mean rebel, and then a special brand of theo- 
logical rebel. 

® From raja' a to postpone, or raja to hope. 

* Ijtima* al-juyiisH cd-isldmiya, 85 f. * Malatl, Tanhih, 67. 

• Fark, loi. Cl Ta’rikh Baghdad, 13, 394 1 « b. ^azm, 2, 115. 

? Fork, -14.. • Mahrisd, 2, 35 &. : . 
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one time only two men talked of free-will, Ma'bad and Sanha- 
waih. ^ The following is worth quoting as an illustration of 
the attitude of orthodoxy to the beginnings of Islam. “ The cause 
of the secession of most sects from Islam was this. Persia by 
the extent of its empire and its superiority to other nations — 
they called themselves free and lords and others their servants 
—suffered much by losing their empire to the Arabs. The 
calamity was so much the worse because they despised them. 
They tried to resist Islam by arms under Shanfad, i.e., Sanbadh 
(138/755), Ashnis, ? Ustadhsis (150/767), al-Mukaffa, i.e, 
^-MukannaV (158 /774), and Babak; earlier under 'Ammar 
Khidash and Abu Muslim al-Saruh. Then they thought that 
craft would be more successful ; so some made show of Islam 
and perverted the Shi' a by pretending love for the prophet's 
family and detestation of the wrong done to ‘Ali, and led them 
by various ways from the truth. Some induced them to believe 
in the Mahdl, who will bring the true religion (for true religion 
cannot be had from imbelievers, as they are called the Com- 
panions). Others claimed that their leaders were prophets. 
Some talked of incarnation and cancellation of the law. Some 
made fun of them, imposing fifty prayers daily ; some said 
seventeen prayers of fifteen rakas each, as 'Abdullah b. ‘Amr 
b. al-Uarith before he became a Kharijite, a Sufrite. 'AbduUah 
b. Saba pretended to be a Muslim, and was the first to stir up 
the people against 'Uthman. ‘Ali burnt some of his adherents 
for declaring him ('AH) to be God. From these sources came 
the Isma'iliya and the Karmatians.” ® 

There was a tendency to ascribe everything to foreign influ- 
ence. Some ascetics cavilled at the recitation of poetry and 
this was said to be foreign asceticism. * 


t b. Sa'd, 7, II, 27. 

* T 3 . 1 mz. BavSn, 1174. 


’ M., 2, 362. Cf, b, Athir, 8, 21. 
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ShVa. Khawarij. Murji'a, Anthropomorphism. 

SHTA' ;■ 

Like most Muslim parties the Shf a was both political and 
religious^ ; for it the imam was a religious necessity not a 
political expedient. Sunni writers often call them (pi. 

ramap 4 ), ^ The irst political action s, the attempted revolts in 
Kufa of J^ujr {51/671) and Husain (61/680), were confined to 
Arabs ; the motive for them was probably hatred of the Syrian 
domination quite as much as attachment to the family of ‘Aii.® 
But at an early date, during the lifetime of ‘Ali himself if the 
stories are to be believed, religious ideas were joined to the political. 
These stories centre round ‘Abdulah b. Saba. It has been 
suggested that he was two persons as he has at least two names, 
b. Saba and b. Sawda, and two homes, Kufa and Sanaa. 

He was a converted Jew who, before his conversion said of 
Joshua what he later said of ‘AH, That he said to ‘AH, " Thou 
art thou,” is doubtful ; anyhow he was banished to al-Madam. 
He taught that ‘AH was not dead, as a demon was killed in liis 
stead, but was in the clouds, his voice the thunder and the 
lightning his whip ; he would return to drive the Arabs with 
his stick, filling the earth with justice as it is now filled with 
violence and oppression. When told that the commander of 

^ The name is explained in several ways. It was given because they would 
not recognise Abu Bakr and ‘Umar, A. i6 ; by Zaid to those who refused to 
follow him, Mukhtasar, 34 ; by Zaid because they would not stopr cursing 
Abu Bakr and ‘Umar, MakrizI, 2, 351 ; because they reject Islajn, b. IJ!!utaiba, 
Mukhtalif al-Hadlth, 97 ; by Mughira b. Sa'ld to those who (reposed him, N. 54. 

* For the history, see Wellhausen, Die religioes-politischen Oppositionsparteien. 

® Friedlaender, ‘Abdullah b. Saba. Z.A. w. 23, 24. 
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the faithful had been wounded, men had died of a slighter 
wound and recovered frona a graver, he said, ‘‘ If you brought 
us his brain in a hundred bags, we still know that he will not 
die till he drives us with his stick.” ^ He is said to have taught 
metempsychosis and the indwelling of the divine in the imams. 
This is doubtful, for he seems to have recognised only one iman, 
The points in his teaching are the supernatural character of 
the imam, the return of the dead to this world, and a messianic 
idea. 

At first sight it seems a bad joke to call Hasan an imam ; 
but some of his followers took him seriously, perhaps for political 
reasons only. After he had made his peace with Mu'awiya, 
one of his adherents, al-Jarrafi b. Sinan, who had been a ring- 
leader in the opposition to Sa'd b. abi Wakkas in Kufa in 21 /641 
and was a Khariji, * seized his horse by the bridle and stabbed 
him in the thigh, cutting the limb to the bone. The assailant 
was trampled to death and ijasan was taken back to al-Madain 
where he stayed till the wound was healed.® 

The events that ledtothe death of Husain — it is absurd to call 
them a rebellion — became important in religion. Though many 
left the Shi‘a after the death of Husain,^ his martyrdom put 
sentiment and emotion at the service of the Shi‘a. Mukhtar’s 
battle-cry, “ Vengeance for Husain,” was followed by both Arab 
and mawla. Some were armed only with wooden clubs or 
staves and were given the name of Mfirchdh, heretic-hammers. 
It may be that this was the customary weapon of the Mesopot- 
amian peasant, as Wellhausen suggests, but a theological mean- 
ing was read into it ; that they would not use iron weapons 
till he, whom they expected, should come.® 

1 TPabari, I, 2942; Ash'ari, 15; Shabrastanl, 132; JSlaiz, Bayan, 3, 5ft: 
Zeitschrift fur Ass5T:iologie, v, 23, p. 325, quotiiig Berlin (AUwardt), No. 4876. 

* Tabari I,, 2606. Talbis Iblis, 100. ® Nawbakbti, 21. Cf. Farjk, 26. 

* Nawbakbti, 23. 

^ b. IJazm, 4, 185, with the additions, from J.O.A.S., 28, 63. The bearers 
of staves are also called Khashabiya. The name is explained in several ways. 
The tropps, which Mukht 3 j sent to Mecca, armed themselves with the wood 
which b. al-Zubair had collected to burn Muhammad b. al-IJanafiya. The 
same troops did not draw their swords from their sheaths but carried staves. 
Ansab al-Ashrdf, 5, 231. These staves are mentioned at the battle in which 
‘Ubaidallah b. ZiySd was killed, 67 /6S6, b. i^utaiba, Ma‘anf, 300. When 
Muhallab besieged the Khashabiya in Nisibis he said, " They are only slaves 
«ri+>i sticks." Ashdni 6, 50, 
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They had a bad repute for, if fighting Muslims were lawful, 
fighting the Khashahiya would be.” ^ Ibn ^azm connects them 
with the stranglers, the followers of Abu Man?ur. Mukhtar 
gave out that he acted at the command and in the interest of 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiya, the imam, whose deputy he was. 
Mukhtar seems to have had modest ideas about the imam, 
indeed it is doubtful if he took him seriously, though his other 
adherents were not so limited. All those who accepted b. 
al"Hanafiya as imam are called Kaisaniya, a name of uncertain 
origin. * Some taught that the imam did not die but was 
removed to Mt. Ridwa, where he sat between two springs, one 
of milk and one of honey, a lion on one side and a leopard on 
the other, while his food was brought to him daily. * Others 
said that he was put on Mt. Ri^wa as a punishment for doing 
homage to ‘Abd al-Malik. Some said that he was appointed by 
Wi to follow btasan and Husain as imam ; others that he was 
the direct successor of 'Ali ; Hasan and Husain acting under 
his orders. About loo /718, ^amza b. 'Umara taught that he 
was a prophet and b. al-Hanafiya god.* 

Some taught that the dead would come back to the earth 
in their own bodies, 'AH would kill Mu'awiya, destroy Damascus, 
and drown Basra. ® Here are fresh ideas ; the appointment of 
the imam, his disappearance, and the return of the dead. The 
prophet appointed the imam who in turn appointed his successor. 
This might happen directly, by naming the person appointed, 
or indirectly by giving a description of him or by a symbolical 
act. 'AH, for example, had once made b. al-Hanafiya his 
standard bearer. The hidden imam ; he is taken away from 
men and lives in hiding till he returns as the mahdi, the messiah, 
who will fill the earth with justice as it is now filled with wrong- 
doing. The return of the dead recalls the chihastic ideas of 
early Christianity. 

Mukhtar taught that God can change his mind {badd* is the 
technical term). One story says that he produced this doptrine 
to explain away a defeat when he had promised a victory. 

^ b. Sa'd, 6, 195. 

• Mukhtar was nicknamed KaisSn for his cleverness ; it was the name of a 
freeman of 'All ; or of the chief of MukhtSr*s bodyguard. Nawbakhti, 20, 24. 
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The idea was familiar from the ‘ caiiceUed ^ verses of the ; 
Mukhtar transferred it from the realm of law to that of 
history. 

Some of the Kaisaniya thought that the world was eternal.^ 

It was not long before men, who were not related to the prophet, 
claimed to be imams because one of his family had appointed 
them. They made even higher claims and are known as the 
extravagant {ghdli) though the name may be appHed to any 
extremist. 

Bayan b. Sim'an al-TamImi (executed 119 /737) was a follower 
of Ilamza b. "Umara. ^ ‘Some of his disciples said that he was 
imam, appointed by Abu Hashim b. al-Hanafiya while others 
made him a prophet. He applied to himself the words hadha 
bay an (Koran, 3, 132). God is in the form of a man and will 
perish entirely, except his face (Koran 29, 88). There are two 
Gods, one in heaven and one on earth ; the God of heaven is 
the greater and men know that he is the greater and honour 
him. * In the might of the greatest name Bayan called on the 
planet Venus and it answered him. He was the first to say 
that the Koran was created.* Later reports of his teaching 
are fuller, but seem to have added details from others.® 

Janabiya. These followed ‘Abdullah b. Mu'awiya, a descen- 
dant of ‘All’s brother Ja'far, who was killed by Abu Muslim 
in 130 174S, They held that the spirit of God dwelt in Adam, 
the prophets, ‘AH, and his sons, and then in ‘Abdullah, who 
claimed to be God and was worshipped. He said, “ Knowledge 
springs up in my heart like truffles and grass.” They denied 
the resurrection because the world does not come to an 
end. They permitted wine, bracksey, and other forbidden 
things. « 

Mughira b. Sa'id al-Tjli. ’ He learnt magic, sleight of hand, 

1 b. Ilazm, 4, 182. • Tabari II., i6xo. NawbakhU, 25. 

» Kasbshi, 196. * ‘Uyiln aUakhbaft 2, 148. 

• God is light in the form of a man. Mukkta^^ar, 134. The spirit of God 
was in the prophets, then in ‘All, then b. I^nafiya, Abu Htshim, and BaySn. 
Mukhia$ar, 145. Makrizi, 2, 352. 

• The history in the Park and the Muhhta?ar is wrong because it makes 

adherents of Mughira meet ‘Abdullah h. Mn'awya (f 130/748) after the death 
of Muhammad the Pure Soul (f 145 /7S2)'. A similar tale is told of the ^arbiya^ 
Ash'aii, MakalSt, 22. They seem to be called Ghunya^ 165. 

’’ A mawla of Bajlla. b, ^futaiba Ma'ary; 300. 
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and tricks from a Jewess ^ and claimed to be a prophet who 
knew the great name of God. His imam was Muhammad, 
probably Muhammad Bafe though some say the Pure Soul. 
He taught that God was a man ot light, with a crown, limbs, 
and heart from which sprang wisdom. The letters of the alphabet 
are as the number of God’s limbs, the alif standing for his feet 
as it is curved. He had no opinion about the return of the 
dead. ^ He forbade the use of water, even from the Euphrates, 
into which any impurity had fallen.® He was put to death 
vdth Bayan.* 

He taught that 'Ali could raise the dead, ’Ad, Thamud and 
other ancient nations. ® His theory of creation was peculiar. ® 
'■ God was quite alone ; when he wished to create things he 
uttered the greatest name ; it flew and fell on his head as a 
crown. ’ This is the word, ‘ Praise the name of your most high 
lord’ (Koran, 87, i). Then he wrote with his finger on his 
palm the good and bad deeds of men. He grew angry at the 
bad and sweated; from his sweat were formed two seas, one 
salt and dark, the other bright and sweet. He looked in the 
sea, saw his reflection, and went to seize it but it flew away. 
He plucked the eye out of the reflection and made of it a sun. 
He ground up the reflection saying, ' Itis not fit that there should 
be a God beside me.’ He made ail things from the two seas, 
idolaters from the dark salt, believers from the bright sweet 
one.® He made the shadows of men and the first was Mu- 
hammad, ® as it is said, ’ If the merciful had a son, I should be 

^ Kashshi, 147. 

* If his school taught that Mughlra was imam after the Pure Soul, either 
they did not believe in their master’s death or they believed in his resurrection. 
Nawbakhti, 53 f. Ibn al-AthIr connects him with Muhammed Bakir and Ja'far 
Sa^ik., 5, 155. 

* b. Hazm, 4, 185. * 'fabari II., 1619 f. 

* b. frutaiba, Ma'drif, 300. ® Ash'axi, 7 ; Mukhta§ar, 150 ; Farik, 230. 

’’ v.l. fell on his crown, b. Athir, 5, 155. 

* God struck Adam’s right shoulder and every life created for heaven came 
out, white, pure. He said, “ These are the men of heaven.” Then he struck 
his left shoulder and every life created for hell came out, black. He said, 
" These are the men of hell.” Tabari, Commentary ^ 9, 78. The author seems 
to approve the tradition. 

® The first thing created by God was the shadow of Mu!tammad ; men 
were created before their bodies. 236, 
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the first of worshippers ■ (Roraix> 43, 81), He sent^^]^ 
to all men though he was a shadow. He asked the heavens 
to protect ‘Ali, they refused; he asked the earth and the 
hills, they refused ; then he asked men. ‘Umar went to Abu 
Bakr, told him to take on himself the duty of protection and 
to betray him. Abu Bakr did so. This is the word, ‘We 
offered the faith to the heavens, the earth, and the lulls ' (Koran 
33, 72). ‘Umar said, ‘I will help you against ‘Ali if you will 
make me caliph after you.t This is the word, ‘ Like the devil 
when he said to the man, believe not.' (Koran, 59, 16.) The 
devil was ‘Umar." When the mahdi comes, Gabriel and Michael 
will do him homage between the comer and the station. He 
will raise up seventeen men, each will be given so many letters 
of the greatest name ; they will put armies to flight and subdue 
the earth. ^ 

Abu Mansur al-‘Ijli (or of ‘Abd Kais) was bom in Kufa, 
brought Up in the desert, and was illiterate. He claimed to be 
imam after Muhammad Bakir. ® He asserted that he was the 
kisf (if they see a piece of heaven falling. Koran, 52, 44), that 
he ascended to heaven where God stroked his head, ® and said 
to him in Syriac (or Persian), “ Go, take this message from me.” 
He was then sent back to earth. Later he said that ‘Ali, the other 
imams, and himself were prophets and apostles. Jesus was 
the first to be created then ‘Ali. There were always apostles. 
He denied heaven and hell saying that they were men ; heaven 
is the family of Muhammed and earth the Shi‘a. 

Muhammad brought revelation, Abu Mansur the interpreta- 
tion. He explained religious duties and things allowed as 
persons to be loved, and things forbidden as persons to be hated. * 
His teaching was anti-nomian as God can forbid nothing which 
strengthens man. He declared that six of his sons would be 
prophets, the last being the mahdi. One claimed to be a prophet, 
amassed much wealth, and was put to death by the caliph 

^ Ash'arl, 9. Much, of this story comes from Persian sources. Reitzenstein 
and Schaeder, Studien zum antiken SynhfBtismus, 217. Shahrastani, 182. 

Biruni, Chronology, 99 * 

* Appointed by Ja'far Sadik. Ash'ari, 24. The imam was Mu^iammad 
Bakir and after him the Pure Soul. B. Hazm Or., 843 f. 93 r. 

• This is said of the Jew Abu 'Isa, Makrizi, 2, 478. 

generally, deriving it 
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al-Mahdi who confiscated his goods. Abu Mansur was executed 
by Yusuf b, 'Umar. 

His followers were professional murderers, like the Thugs, 
killing their victims by strangling them or breaking their heads 
with stones. Hence their name stranglers. They attacked all 
sa3nng. Let us hurry our enemies to hell and our friends to 
paradise. They were still active in the lifetime of al-Na??am 
who feared a visit from them in Ahwaz. The tribes of Tjl 
and Kinda, especially, had a bad name as belonging to this 
sect. ^ 

It may be noted as a curiosity that, while most of the Shi'a 
abused the companions of the prophet in general, the Kamiliya 
called ‘All an unbeliever for allowmg himself to be supplanted 
by the first three caliphs. 

Another odd thing is the prommence of women in these sects. 
Maila was the companion or nurse of Abu Man?ur, Hamida 
was a leader among them and had been a follower of Laila, 
who acquired notoriety because she never had new clothes but 
patched and re-patched the old. ® 

Ibn al-Hanafiya published a warning against two women in 
whose houses the extremists met. ® 

Abu 1 -Khattab Muhammad b. abx Zainab (executed 138 /755), 
was a mawla of Asad. ^ The accounts of his teaching do not 
agree ; perhaps they refer to two stages. The imams are pro- 
phets and proofs of God to his creation ; there are always two, 
one speaking and one silent. Muhammad was the speaker and 
‘AH the silent ; they are still in the earth and have to be 
obeyed. Abul-IHiattab was a prophet, ordained by Muhammad 
and 'All or by Ja'far, to be obeyed. He permitted false witness 
to*be given to enemies. ® Al-Shafi*i said, “ I reject the testimony 
of no sect save the Khattabiya for they permit lies. ® It was 
also said that he and Ja'far were gods, he being the greater. 
Men, who cried Lahhaika JnJar were burnt by Khalid al-Kasri. ’ 

^ Journal of Indian History, vol. VIII, p. 41. He, who has killed forty of 
his adversaries, enters heaven. Ghunya, 166. 

* Jahi? tfayawdw, 2, 97; 5, 170} 6, 129, Bukhala, 39; 

* Jabari II, 731. * b. Hazm, 2, XI4. 

® Enemies also in b Kntaiba, Ma'drif, The reading ' friends ’ in several 
places, though more difficult, seems nonsense. 

* Ijl, 290, ’ Aghdni (ist ed.), X5, 121. 
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Of course, some of his followers denied that he had been killed. 
According to one account he taught that the acts of worship 
had a hidden meaning and that the externals were not hinding 
oh those who knew the imams. ^ This looks like a.n anachronism. 
It is said that Ahul-Khattah was taught by Maimun al-Kaddah 
so the sect was called Maimuniya, ® 

These sects were highly fissiparous ; several sprang from Abu 
’l-Khattab. One held that his divinity passed to one Ma'mar ; 
the light that is God then passes from Ja'far, who became an 
angel, to Abu 1 -Khattab, and from him to Ma'mar, Abu ’l-Khatfab 
in his turn becoming an angel. Ma'mar was the God of the 
earth and obedient to the God of heaven. ® Is this a reminiscence 
of the demiurge ? Another version is that the light of God was 
in ‘Abd al-Muttalib and passed through Abu Talib, Muhammad, 
and ‘AH to Ma'mar and they are all Gods. This looks like a 
hostile parody. Ma'mar gave up the prayers, taught the trans- 
migration of souls, that the world has no end, and that heaven 
is happiness in this life and heU pain. He was followed by 
Bazigh * whose disciples held that Ja'far is God, but what men 
see is a simulacrum and not God. ® All men get revelation ; 
indeed it is all that comes into the mind. Some men are more 
excellent than Gabriel and Michael.® Men do not die but, 
when their worship is perfect they are raised to heaven. They 
claimed to see their dead morning and evening ; the same idea 
is put in other words, “ death is a flying of their souls in the 
twilight.” ’ 

‘Umair b. Bayan al-'Ijli® (executed by Khalid al-Kasri) 
admitted that men die but they have children who are imams 
and prophets. He worshipped Ja'far and claimed to be a 
prophet. * 

He, or his school, interpreted the cow which the Israelites 
were told to kill as ‘Aisha, wine and maisir were Abu Bakr 
and ‘Umar, Jibt and Tagliut were Mu'awiya and 'Amr b. al-‘A§.® 

i b. Athir, 8, 21, * KashshI, 225. 

® Talbls Iblts, 182. * Iji, 346. 

s That the Ja'far and Abu ' 1 -Khattab seen by men were devils is a parody. 
NawbakhtI, 40. 

* Cf. Ijl, 346. ’ aUBad* wal-ia''Hkk j, 129. 

* The name is doubtful. ® Maiy^rlzl, 2, 332. 
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Some held that al-Sarri was a prophet sent by Ja'far as the 
strong the faithful (K., 28, 26 Moses). They said that Ja'far 
was Islam, which was peace, which was God, and they were the 
children of Islam as the Jews claimed to be the children and 
friends of God (K., 5, 21). They went on pilgrimage to Ja'far. 
All these were Khattabiya. L 

Some taught that all the imams were Gods. 

Shari'i said that God was in five persons, Muhamniad, ‘Ali, 
JHasan, Husain, and Fatima^ and there were five contraries, 
Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, 'Uthman, Mu'awiya, and ‘Amr b. al- As. 
Some held that the five contraries were partly good because 
through them the goodness of the five good was revealed ; 
others held that they were wholly bad. Some taught that 
Salman the Persian was God. 

Ibn Hazm remarks with contempt that Bazigh was a weaver, 
Ma'mar a corn dealer, and ‘Umair a dealer in straw. All came 
from Kufa. ^ Bayan was named al-Tabban, the dealer in straw. ^ 
The followers of Ja'far came out with the dealers in straw. ® 

Abu Hashim gave his designation to the ‘Abbasid ‘AH for his son 
Muhammad (28), who was still a child.® The followers of 
'Abdullah b. Mu'awiya quarrelled with the 'Abbasids about this 
designation so Abu RiyaJi (? a Janahi) was made arbitrator. 
He decided for the ‘Abbasids and most of the others joined them. 
This Muhammad is the imam, God, he knows all and gives life 
and death. They did not deny power to God, i.e., did not 
accept free will, and were undecided about the ‘ return,' Who- 
ever knows the imam may do as he pleases. They divided 
into three sects. 

Abumusliraiya. These declared that Abu Muslim is the imam 
and is alive or was a prophet sent by Mansur and knew all secret 
wisdom. Faith is knowledge of the imam. They abolished 
the fixed religious duties. ’ They are also known as Khurmm- 
itniya. 

1 Nawbakhti, 39. b. Hazm B.M. Or 843 f. g3r. For a person «as a 
place of pilgrimage, see Wigram, The Cradle of Mankind, 143. 

* Or Muhammad, 'Abbas and the three sons of Abu Jalib, 'All, Ja'far and 
‘AkH. Ghunya, 167. 

® b. Hazm, 4, 186. * ‘Uyun al-aphbdr, 2, 148. 

® Agh 3 .nI, 121, (ist ed.), 15., • Nawbakhti, so Mukhia§ar, 37. 

’ so Ash'arl, 32. 
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2- Ruzamiya, '' They attached themseives to earlier genera- 
tions ; this prohabiy means that they did not regard the 
Companions as infidels. In secret they reverenced Abu Muslim 
believing that the spirit of God was in him and that he was 
killed." 

3. Hurairiya, called after a certain Abu Huraira. These 
were the true 'Abbasid party; they honoured Abu Muslim but 
held that Abbas was designated and that subsequent imams 
must be of his family. They “ attached themselves to earlier 
generations” in secret and would not call any of them un- 
believers. 

This Abbasid party was almost the same as the Rawandiya. 
There are two accounts of their doctrine. One says that the 
prophet appointed Abbas who passed on the office of imam to 
his children ; the imam must be of this family. The other says 
that the spirit, which was in Jesus, passed into AH and then 
through the imams to Ibrahim b. Muhammad, thus the imams 
are Gods. The Rawandiya called Mansur the Lord who fed 
them. They believed in transmigration and were anti-nomians. 
They thought that the spirit of Adam was in ‘Uthman b. Nahik 
who killed Abu Muslim, and that al-Haitham b. Mu awiya was 
Gabriel.® 

Some there were who said that Muhammad was God ; others 
said that God did not create anything but committed the whole 
work of creation to Muhammad. ® Some said that all prophets 
from Adam onwards were God. The Ghurdbiya said that because 
Muhammad was as like to Ali as one crow to another, Gabriel 
made a mistake and took the revelation to the wrong man. 
Some said that it was not his fault ; others said that he did so 
on purpose.^ 

The 'Ulya’iya said that AH was God; he was the highest 
though Fatima, Hasan, and Husain in some sort shared in his 
deity. Muhammad was his slave and messenger. ® 

The Nasriya, in the province of Jordan and Tiberias, cursed 
Fatima, Hasan, and Husain because they were devils in human 

i Usui al-dln, 328, 337. Ash'ari, 22. 

* Tabari III, 129 1 , 418, ® MinMj al-sunna, 1, 239. 

* b. i^aara, 4, 183. ® .KashshI, 253. 
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form. They said that ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muljam was the most 
excellent of men because he freed the spirit of Godhead in ‘AH 
from its admixture with the darkness and filth of the body.^ 

Abu Hulman of Damascus taught that God dwells in ail 
beautiful forms. ^ 

The school of Ahmad b. al-Kayyal and the Karraatians are 
outside the development of Muslim theology ; enough has been 
said to show that the time of this development was one of ferment 
when any strange idea could find welcome by some. 

This is the place for a moderate branch of the imamites. 

The Zaidiya took their name from Zaid, the great-grandson 
of ‘AH, who led a rebellion at Kufa and was killed in 122/740. 
They took up a position between the true Shi'a and the other 
sects as is shown by the statement that Zaid was a pupil of Wasil 
b. ‘Ata. Most of them recognised Abu Bakr and ‘Umar as 
lawful imams although ‘AH was the best Muslim and had the 
clearest right to be imam. This was the source of the doctrine 
that the less excellent might be imam ; some added the condi- 
tion, if he is advised by the most excellent. They admitted 
that there might be two imams at the same time and were ready 
to accept any descendant of Hasan or liusain who was fit for 
the office and claimed it by the sword. ^ Reason shows that 
an imam is necessary.^ They agreed with the Khawarij that 
those who commit grave sins go to hell for ever. On other 
doctrines they differed among themselves considerably. 

Some said that faith was knowledge of God, confession, and 
the avoidance of those sins to which a threat of punishment 
was attached. Others taught that faith was the sum of all good 
deeds, and the commission of those sins to which a threat of 
punishment was attached was not unbelief. Some allowed the 
light of private judgment ; others disallowed it. Some were 
determinists, holding that God created the acts of men ; others 
said that men's acts were acquired by them and done by 
them. 

^ b, IJazm, 4, 188. * FarA, 215. 

® Our imam is not one who drops a veil over himself but one who unsheathes 
his sword. Kashshi, 261 f. ” Fit " includes being learned in the law and 
pious 180, N. i, 

* Iji, 297. 
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Some said that God knows by knowledge, wills by will, lives 
by life, etc. ; others denied this. 

They divided into three main branches. 

Jarudiya. 

The prophet appointed 'AH imam by description not by name. 
This sect went beyond Zaid by calling unbelievers those com- 
panions who made Abu Bakr and 'Umar imams. Some said 
that the prophet appointed Hasan and Husain. Others said 
that ‘AH appointed Hasan who appointed Husain. After him, 
the imam had to be chosen by a committee from among the 
children of the brothers. They were not agreed on the person 
of the mahdi. The other two branches called the Jarudiya 
unbelievers.^ 

Sulaimaniya. 

These were disciples of Sulaiman b. Jarir; they acknow- 
ledged the first two caliphs but caHed 'Uthman an unbeliever. 
The imam has to be chosen and it is enough if two good men 
unite to select him. They rejected the doctrines of bada' and 
takiyya (the right to conceal one's religion in time of danger), 
the first of these was peculiar to the Shi'a. Sulaiman converted 
many of the ShT'a by his criticism of the doctrines of badd’ and 
takiyya. 2 Rebellion against the imam is unbelief. 

By this time men had begun to realise some of the difficulties 
in forming a clear idea of God and to see that it was not easy 
to reconcile his omnipotence with his moral character. The 
first dogmatic statements were childish. This sect taught that 
it is wrong to say that God can do wrong or tell lies, and that 
he cannot do these things ; because he cannot do wrong or 
tell lies. Again, if it has been revealed that God will not do 
something, they must not say that he can or cannot do it. But 
if there has been no revelation and the thing is not repugnant 
to reason, they may say that he can do it for they do not know 
the unseen. According to others, God can and cannot do wrong. 

Sections of the jarudiya expected different mahdis. Some ' looked for 
Muhammad the Pure Soul ; others MuJ^mmad b. al-l^asim who rebelled in 
Xaiikan, 219 /834 ; and others Ya^ya b, 'Ujjwr who rebelled in Kufe, 250 /864. 
N^wbakhti, 56 ff, ‘ . 
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and can do what he knows he will not do. The Snlaimaniya 
taught that it was allowable to say that God can do what he 
knows he will not do, in the sense that if he were to do it, it 
would become known to him. Clearly they tried to reconcile 
an abstract possibility with a possibility limited by conditions. 

Butriya, Abtariya, or Salihiya. 

Disciples of l^asan b. Salih b, TJayy of Kufa (167 /783) ^ and 
Kathir al-Nawwa. They got this name because Kathir had the 
nickname of al-Abtar. They recognised the first two caliphs 
and said that 'Ali was the most excellent of men who gave up 
his position to others of his own free will, cheerfully doing homage 
to them* They rejected ‘Uthman, Talha, al-Zubair, and ‘Aisha : 
though another report makes them reserve judgment on ‘Uthmin. 
To rise in rebellion with any descendant of ‘Ali is a duty and 
any such insurgent is imam, ® They allowed wiping the shoes, ® 
the drinking of date-wine (forbidden by the Shih), and the 
eating of eels. Al-Nawbakhti calls them men of tradition who 
were partisans of ‘Ali but combined this with respect for Abu 
Bakr and ‘Umar. They thought that a substance might be 
void of accidents which could afterwards originate in it. Know- 
ledge and other activities may occur in the dead. ^ 

Here we return to the main body of the imamites. 

While the extremists were engaged in developing their wild 
theories, the moderates built up Shi'a orthodoxy. Nearly every 
prominent member of the family of ‘Ali was recognised as imam 
by some sect or other, either by direct or indirect designation. 
Details are tedious and may be found in an appendix. Some 
said that religion consisted in recognising the imam and keeping 
the laws given by the prophet ; others said that the only 
obligation was to know the imam. He was given special grace 
by God which saved him from all errors and sin. 

1 Far^, 24. * Kashshi, 152. 

® Wiping the shoes. Is it lawful under some circumstances to wipe the 
shoes instead of washing the feet when making ready for prayer ? By some 
freak, this detail of ritual became symbolical of the differences in Islam. The 
Shi'a forbad it; others allowed it. Books on theology solemnly record the 
views of the several authorities. 

* Sam'anI, f. 348a. 
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Some held that he Imew ev'er3rthing ; otherS“^ to he was 
infallible in religious matters. The death of 'AH al-Rida (263 /818), 
leaving a son only seven years old, raised the question whether 
a child could be imam: It was discussed in terms of Mu'tazili 
theology. If God can bid men obey a minor, then he can impose 
responsibility on a minor. 

This is inconceivable, so likewise, the ability of a minor to 
solve knotty problems in law is inconceivable. If you admit 
that the imam may be almost adult, where will you stop ? You 
will descend down the years till you have to admit an infant 
in cradle and swaddling bands as imam, ^ Nevertheless, some 
held that it was unbelief to say that the knowledge of the imam 
in his cradle was not equal to that of the prophet. Others 
held that knowledge was common to all ; that if a man could 
not learn from the imams or from others what he wanted to 
know, then he might use his own judgment.^ 

The reverence felt for the imams is best shown by some say- 
ings attributed to them. 'AH said : No believer whether in 
the east or the west is hidden from us. ® Ja'far said : One 
who loves 'AH is forgiven the drinking of wine. ^ Al-Rida said : 
If you want God to look at you and you to look at him with 
no veil between you, devote yourself to the family of Muhammad 
and that one of them who has the authority. ® 

It was the belief of some that the imams could work miracles. 
At a later date it was said that they were more excellent than 
all prophets and angels ; they have the books of the prophets, 
the staff of Moses, the seal of Solonaon, the shirt of Joseph,® 
the ark, the tablets of the law; etc. They are the purpose 
of the creation of the world, the means hy which God acts here 
and hereafter, and the necessary ambassadors between God 
and men. All outflowing of goodness begins in them. They 
are almost emanations of the divine. The prophet said: I 
have left you two weighty things, the book of God and my 
family.® Belief in the return of the hidden imam became 
part of the regular Shi'a creed. : 

1 Nawbalditi, 74. ^ NawbakhU, 49 f- 

® Kasbshi, 68. * KashsM, 185 ® Kashshi, 281. 

9 The text has, Abraham. ’ Mufeammad Balpr, rti^adat, 294. 

® Muhammad Bakir, 288 1 
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There is some evidence that the earlier imams did not like the 
new movements in thought, Muhammad Bakir said : The 
Koran is neither created nor uncreated ; it is the word of the 
creator. ^ Ja'far said : A man does not lead himself, God leads 
him and he must be grateful, ® Reasoning {^iyds) is not of my 
religion. ® God curse Muhammad b. Muslim who says that God 
did not know things till he had created them.* Musa Kazim, 
when asked if Adam had any of the essence {jawhariya) 
of God, said : No good Muslim (man of the sunm) can 
ask this.® 

Beside an infallible imam there was no place for an uncreated 
Koran, They saw that the various sects of Islam and also 
heretics, who did not believe in it, used the Koran as an argument 
and by it overcame their opponents; so it was obvious that 
the Koran needed an authoritative person to interpret it.® 
This person was the imam. Also all the Shf a, except three, 
believed that it had been altered.’’ Originally, seven men were 
mentioned by name in it, but the l^uraish removed all except 
Abu Lahab.® 

A few faint traces of philosophical thought are found. As 
sight is due to the combined action of light and the eye so know- 
ledge is due to the union of reasoning, which is the eye, with 
the word of the imam, which is light.® A report by one person 
is not a secure basis for action, much less for knowledge, i® The 
words attributed to Ja'far, “ It we receive mercy, it is by his 
mercy ; if we are punished, it is for our sins," are contrary to 
Mu'tazili doctrine.^^ 

Some early teachers held that an imam was needed to teach 
men about food, medicine, poisons, trades, and crafts. (The 
id^a was widespread that medicine could only have been dis- 
covered by a prophet.) The Twelvers taught that the imam 
is a grace to help perform the duties imposed by reason, to 
avoid the evils known by reason, and to guard religion from 

1 Kashshl, 305. * Kashshi, 263, 375, » KashshI, 125 cf. 155. 

* Kashshi, 113, ® Kashshi, 306. ® Kashshi, 264* 

b. Hazm, 4, 182. ® Kashshi, 187. ^ MuhassaL 27. N". 4. 

Irshad, 236. 

147* A dQctriue of original sin is implied, i.e., Christian influence. 
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addition or diminution.i^ Sin against God will be forgiven on 
repentance and sin against man wLen restitution has led to 
repentance.^ 

Later the MuTazili doctrine was adopted, hut theologians 
are shy of declaring that the Eoran is created. 

They held that it is unbelief to af&rm the existence of eternal 
attributes ; one who does this is as the Christians. ® Some said 
that all knowledge came by inspiration, '* A prophet might 
pretend to be an unbeliever to save his life®; he could not 
commit sin, neither before nor after his call to be a prophet.® 
A Muslim may command what is right and forbid what is wrong 
only at the bidding of the imam. ’ 

They would only pray behind a worthy man,® they forbid 
the use of date-wine, ® while eels are a vexation to them.^ ® Some 
allow nine wives and forbid cabbage because it sprang from 
the blood of Husain. One who has gone to hell, may be taken 
out by God in his mercyA® 


KHAWARIJ 


At first, the KhawariJ were sincere according to their narrow 
ideas ; later they degenerated or it may be more correct to say 
that any, who wished for a life of crinxe and violence, called 
themselves KhawariJ. They were men of fasts and prayers; 
the recitation of the Koran threw some into fits of screaming.^® 
“ Compared to their prayers and fasts, the prayers and fasts 
of any one of you are contemptible ; but their faith does not 
pass their shoulders.” Others called them dogs of heU. They 
were of all degrees, but a general description of their ways of 
thinking and acting can be given, Mirdas was a typical ascetic*; 
it was the high-handedness of Ziyad which made him a 
Khariji. 

Ail sects disputed him. Heretics claimed him because he 


^ Arha'ln, 427 . 

® Iji, 30, 32 - * Intisar, 153, 

^ Iji, 331. Cf. b. ^azm, 4, 171. 
® TaftazanI, 166. 
b. Hazm, 4, 182. 

TalbiSf 270 . 


* Bah al hadi ashar. 

® Iji, 219. *Iji, 200, 

® b. Hazitt, 4, 176. 

Jahi?, Hayawan, i, iii. 

Bayan al-adydn (ed. Scbefer), 157. 
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neglected his person ; the Shi‘a claimed him ; and the Mu'tazila 
claimed him for his piety and understanding and because he 
withstood Ziyad by quoting, '' None bears another’s burden " 
(Horan, 6, 164) when the viceroy wished to punish the innocent 
with the guilty. Mustawrid was constant in prayer and a 
fervent fighter. Convinced that they were the only true Muslims 
they treated all others as infidels and their severity to them is 
in striking contrast to their gentleness to dhimnns. They 
were typical fanatics, carrying their ideas to their logical conclu- 
sions and haying no sense of humour in their dealings with one 
another and with other Muslims. 

Wasil and some companions met a band of Khawarij and 
feared that they would be killed. Wasil told his companions 
to let him do the talking and went forward to meet the Khawarij, 
who asked who they were. Unbelievers, seeking protection 
to hear the word of God ” (K., 9, 6). The Khawarij expounded 
their doctrines and Wasil accepted them point by point for 
himself and his fellows. The Khawarij then claimed them as 
brethren and insisted that they must join them. “ Hot so,” 
said Wasil, “ you must bring us to a place of safety,” finishing 
the quotation. They did so. ^ 

A man belonging to their straitest sect lost his temper with a 
slave girl and sold her to one who was not a Khariji. Some of 
his friends said that he had done wrong ; others refused to 
express an opinion. They appealed to their imam. He declared 
that the man had done right, excommunicated those who had 
condemned him, those who had suspended judgment, and the 
man himself for not at once excommunicating has critics. 

A man asked Tha'laba’s daughter in marriage saying that he 
did not mind what bride price he paid if she were ready for 
marriage and a Muslim. The mother declared that the girl 
was a Muslim whether she were grown up or not, and had no 
need to be invited to accept Islam. 

The suitor was not satisfied with this answer so Tha'laba 
stopped the marriage. Ibn ‘Ajrad heard the story and declared 

^ ‘Uyun al-akhbar, i, 196. 

* Far^, 87, cf. A^'ari, no; tabarra’a, to break off relations with ; ex- 
communicate does not carry any ecclesiastical connotation. 
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that the girl had to be invited to accept Islam and that she 
must be excommunicated till she had accepted. Tha'laba 
disagreed and this led to a breach between them, ^ 

The followers of Hajda decided that he had done wrong in 
writing to ‘Abd al-Malik and in other things also and called 
on him to repent. He repented. They then decided that the 
imam could do nothing of which he could need to repent and 
summoned him to repent of his repentance. He refused and 
there was a breach. Shabib, the famous fighter, took up his 
quarters in a church. The villagers begged him to quit it 
because, though he was kind to the weak and those who paid 
tribute, the government troops were tyrants and would kill 
them for sheltering him. 

At once he left the church and camped outside the village. * 

They were ready to pull the leg of an opponent. They were 
facing the troops of Ibn al-Zubair and were the first to hear of 
the defeat and death of Mus'ab, They asked the enemy what 
they thought of 'Abd al-Malik. Erring and a deceiver ” was 
the answer. Two days later they asked again and got the reply, 
'‘A guide in the right path.’^ 

Their want of humour laid them open to the wiles of their 
enemies and al-Muhallab took advantage of this weakness. 
He sent a man to ask them this question, “ Two men set out to 
join you ; one died on the road, the other failed to pass your 
test. How do you judge them ? ” Some said that the first 
was a believer and the other an unbeliever; others that both 
were unbelievers. A bitter chspute followed. He also sent a 
Christian who prostrated himself before Katari, one of the 
Khariji leaders. This conversation took place: 

Katari. Worship belongs to God. * 

Christian. I worshipped only you. 

A Khariji. He has worshipped you and not God. “You 
and what you worship apart from God are fuel for heU'’ 
(K., ai, 98). 

Katari. These Christians worship Tes and it does not 
hurt him. 

* Ash'arl, 112 . ® TabaiJj II, 934- 
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A Khariji killed the Christian^ Qatari rebuked him, and there 
was a dispute. 

A Muslim critic is severe. The piety with which a Khariji 
adorns himself consists in exaggerating the evil of others’ bad 
deeds, while he heeds not his own excesses and the wrongs he 
inflicts on men, forgetting that God does not wish the worst 
evildoer to suffer, and that all men have rights, ^ Again, “ You 
do not know a lawyer who does not think it lawful to fight them. 
The chief of the Hilsiya was ready to fight ISfajda. ^ 

The Khawarij helped to develop Muslim thought on several 
subjects. 

1. The doctrine of the imam. They deserted 'All because 
he put the decision about the caliphate in the hands of men 
whereas judgment belongs to God alone. Some, the followers 
of Najda, took the logical step of declaring that an imam was 
unnecessary when men knew how to rule their social life by 
the book of God. Neither reason nor revelation demands an 
imam. ® Most, however, were not so radical. They accepted 
Abu Bakr, 'Umar, and ‘Uthman during the first six years of 
his reign. After these three the community was not limited 
in its choice to Kuraish ; anyone who had the needful know- 
ledge of rehgion might be imam, even an Ethiopian slave. This 
doctrine was embodied in a tradition.* Further, the imam 
might always be called to account and, if need be, deposed. 

2. The doctrine of man. They held that they were the only 
Muslims and that all who did not agree with them were un- 
believers. In the beginning there Was no question of having 
Khariji sympathies, a man had to come out and take part in 
the war against evil ; if he did not do so he was an unbeliever. 
Consequently, they were not bothered by the question of faith 
and works ; there was no faith y^ithout works. Later they 
became less strict. Some even allowed tal^iyya, that a man 
might conceal his religion if it were dangerous to proclaim it. 

Out of this rose the question of the extent of the ‘ abode of 
Islam,’ or as they preferred to call it, ‘ the abode of the Unitarian 

^ jShi?. Jlayawan, i, 103. 

s Jahi?, Bayan, 3, 88. Those who took no part in civil strife. From Jfils, 
saddle cloth. 

* b. Khaldun, 3, 26. ‘ b. Sa'd, 8, 224, 
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faith/ For the extremists it was the camp of the Khawarij. 
The Azarika made a practice of killing the children of their 
opponents. Other sects disapproved but the discussion on 
the position of children here and hereafter was set going. Some 
held that the child of Muslim parents was not a Muslim till it 
had of its own choice accepted Islam. The children of un- 
believers would go to hell. Christian doctrine may have helped 
the growth of these ideas, but they started on Muslim ground. 
Pains suffered by children also called for explanation. 

As there is no faith without works, grave sins are clearly 
unbelief and those who commit them are punished for ever 
in hell. The followers of Najda taught that venial sins would 
be punished, perhaps in hell, perhaps not, and that the punish- 
ment would not be everlasting. This sect also met the problem 
of offences committed in ignorance and solved it in this way. 
Religion falls into two parts. 

(a) Essentials. The knowledge of God and His prophets, 
respect for the lives and property of Muslims, condemnation of 
force, and general acceptance of all that God has revealed. 

(5) Unessentials. All else is not binding on men till they 
have been taught 

They went so far as to teach that one who feared to use his 
understanding on the second class, lest he should go wrong, 
was an unbeliever. 

The Khawarij drew a distinctioh and made shirk, the failure 
to believe in one God, worse than kufr, unbelief. They also 
distinguished between wTwiJ and kufr shirk {kufr al-ndlla). 
It is tempting to suppose that the two meanings of the word 
helped this distinction, that the first phrase means 'ingratitude 
for blessings received’ and the second ‘complete unbeli^.’ 
Anyhow the second is much more serious. The knowledge of 
God is the one thing that separates faith from unbelief. 

3 . They had Various peculiar ideas. Some thought that a 
frivolous tale like that of Joseph could not be part of the Koran. 
Others said that a prophet would come to the gentiles; a 
Koran would be Written in heaven and be revealed to him as 


a whole, not in parts. He would supersede the religion of 
Mubainmad. A dispute about the sacred tax paid by a piece 
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of land, whether it was a tenth or a twentieth, gave rise to a 
sect. Some said that drunkenness by itself was harmless, it 
only became unbelief when it was joined to another sin such as 
the omission of a prayer. Shabib allowed a woman to be imam. ^ 

The later Khawarij diverged from the earlier in thought as 
widely as in politics; those who debated whether ‘capacity’ 
was with or before the act had as little in common with Shabib 
and the Azarika as had those who fought on the side of ‘Abdullah 
b. Mu'awiya. 

Opinions on free will, the will of God, and the creation of the 
Koran are attributed to them ; but these are not special 
Khariji doctrines and will find their fit place in the chapter on 
the Mu'tazila. 

They all held that the Koran was created. “ One sect held 
that the morning and night prayers were each of two sections. ® 
Some said that a sinner had to be punished, then asked to repent, 
and, if he refused, put to death. One who denies God is not 
an absolute unbeliever unless he sets up a second. Some gave 
man a cosmic significance for, “if God destroyed responsible 
beings, the world would perish ; for he created it for them alone 
and without them its continued existence has no meaning.”^ 
Some taught that God’s friendship towards believers and hos- 
tility to unbelievers were among his essential attributes. ^ They 
did not accept the “ agreement of believers as one of the bases 
of Islam.® 

The chief sects are the folovdng - 


Azarika. 

They took their name from NM‘ b. Azral^, f 65 /686. The 
occasion for the rise of the sect was the marriage of an Arab 
woman to a client, both being Khawarij. Her family objected 
to the man, presumably because he was hot an Arab, though 
this is nowhere stated. 

‘All and the two arbitrators were absolute unbelievers^ the 
land of Islam was the abode of unbelief, and all who dwelt in it 

^ Mukhtasav, go. 

® Ash'ari, 124. s Asli'ari, 126. * ShahrastanT, 100. 
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unbelievers. They did not condemn the earliest Khawarij. 
They MUed at sight those who disagreed with them, men and 
children, enslaving the women. All who committed grave sins 
were unbelievers, punished for ever in hell. The children of un- 
believers were in hell. Those who shared their views, but did 
not come out in open rebellion were unbelievers. All who 
wished to join them had to pass a test. They accepted the 
literal meaning of the Koran as: their rule of life and did not 
allow the exercise of private judgment. Prophets may commit 
sins.^ 

They rejected certain practices, the penalty of stoning for 
adultery, and the statutory penalty for slandering respectable 
men (but not women). Mutilation was the punishment for 
every theft. It was lawful to break faith with those who had 
been promised safe conduct, 

Najdat. 

The followers of Kajda, t 7 ^ / 693 . 

Sins like fornication and theft were not absolute unbelief 
but persistence in a small sin was. It was better to come out 
but it was permissible not to take part in open war. A man 
might conceal his faith both by words and deeds. For the 
abode of war they said the abode of concealment and there it 
was allowable to kill Their chief doctrines have been 

already mentioned. 

Ibadiya. 

They took their name from "Abdullah b. Ibad who flourished 
at the end of the Umayyad dynasty. 

‘All and the two arbitrators vrere ‘ ungrateful for favours’; 
other Muslims were unbelievers but not absolutely so, social 
intercourse and inter-marriage with them was allowed. Only the 
camp of the government arniy was the ‘ a of war’ (abode 
of unbelief). Muslims might be killed or despoiled but only 
in war. They did not approve of offering aU the choice between 
the Ibadi doctrine and the sword but ah evil imam might be 

^ Ijl, 218. All prophets cart sin and sia is unbelief. IHct. Tech. Terms, 1048, 
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resisted in any and every way. One, who eommitted a great 
sin, was a mitanm (mui&aMtd), not an unbeliever and not a 
believer. A prophet’s claim to be a prophet and his personality 
were sufficient evidence of his mission ; men had to follow him 
without further proof. ^ The Iba^iya expressed no opinion on 
the fate of unbelievers’ children ; those of believers were treated 
hke their fathers. The witness of those, who disagreed with 
them, was allowed in law. 

In later times they adopted ideas from various sources. 
Peculiar is the idea that repentance profits only those who sin 
in ignorance and repent quickly.^ The Nukkar held that the 
names of God are created. When all moral agents are dead, 
the world will come to an end.^ 

They are said to have taught that God always wills that those 
things, which he knows will be, will be, and that those, which 
he knows will not be, will not be. 

§ufriya. 

Named after Ziyad b. al-Asfar. 

All who oppose the Khawarij are absolute unbelievers. Those 
who do not come out are not unbelievers. Muslim countries 
are the abode of absolute unbelief. They did not permit the 
killing of children : in another version they did not consign 
them to heU. They prayed behind a man they did not know. 
They married their women to other Muslims in the abode of 
concealment, but not where the Khariji faith ruled ; they 
allowed concealment of faith in word but not in deed. Every 
grave sin is unbelief, this is absolute and worship of the devil. 
Sins, for which no penalty is fixed in the Koran, e.g., the omission 
bf prayer, are unbelief. A crinnnal is not an unbeliever and 
has faith till he has been punished by authority. They expressed 
no opinion on adulterers. 

We think ourselves Muslims ; perhaps God does not think 
so.” 

* Far$, 210 ; Ufitl al-din, 175. Ash'ari, 106. 

* M.S.O.S. (1899), vol. II, pt. 2 ; 57. 

» This is the lo^cal deduction from the belief common to Christians and 
Jews that the world was made for man. Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, 36. 
Malter, Life and Works of Saadya, 2x2. 
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MURJFA 

A Khariji was sure that his sect was right and all others 
damned ; the Murji'a^ took the opposite view, held that there 
was hope for all. The movement is a development of the views 
of moderates like * Abdullah b. *Umar, and it may be a reaction 
against the Khawarij. It was not a compact school ; the 
name was given to all who thought alike on some subjects, 
so Jahm the determinist, and Ghailan the Mu'^tazili, are included 
in the group. Men of all sects except the Shi'a bear this label. 
It is reported that Ibn al-Hianafiya was the first of the sect for 
he said, " I do not testify that anyone is safe or is one of the 
men of heaven — except the prophet — not even 'AK my father.” ® 
Another report makes his son Ilasan the first of the school ; it is 
said that he wrote on this doctrine. ® 

Shahrastani is careful to point out that Hasan was a Murji’ 
only so far as orthodoxy allowed. 

Politics had some share in the birth of this school ; it declined 
to pass Judgment on ‘AH and ^Uthman, would not say that 
one was better than the other, much less that one was an un- 
believer, and left the decision to God. * When a man is called 
a Murji' who hated 'All, it probably means no more than he 
refused to exalt him above Abu Bakr. Muhammad b. Sirin is 
called the most Murji’ of men, the slowest to pass judgment 
on others. As they would not judge the head of the state, so 
they would not any Muslim ; religion was the affair of the heart 
and God alone knows its secrets. 

Al-Harith b. Suraij belonged to this school. He started from 
the point that an Arab Muslim was no better than one of anothej 
race, and ended by fighting with unbelievers against Muslims. 
A poet reminds him that he is pledged to works and urges him 

^ Three explanations of the name^ are given. It is connected with ‘hope,’ 
meaning " those who say that there is hope for all ” ; with ' postpone ' mean- 
ing “ those who postpone judgment " j and also " those who postpone 'All,” 
putting him in the fourth place after the prophet. That it means “to put 
works below faith '* looks like an invention of the theologians. 

a b. Sa'd, 5 , 68. 

® b. Sa'd, 5, 67, 241 ; Shahrastani, 106. 

® b. Sa'd, 6, 214..'. 
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to fight unbelievers because the theology of the Murji’s has made 
him a polytheist. ^ 

Doctrine. Faith is the one thing needful ; a believer has it, 
an unbeliever has it not. If faith is present, sins do no harm ; 
if it is not present, virtuous acts do no good. The orthodox ^ 
said, the Murji’a put works below faith; the Karramiya said, 
They deny the need for works. Faith was defined in several 
ways. 

Yunus. Faith is knowledge of God, love of, and submission 
to him ; he who has these is a believer. Pride made the devil 
an unbeliever. The lack of any other good quality does not 
injure faith. According to Shahrastani, he taught that love 
and devotion take a believer to heaven, not knowledge and 
good deeds. 

Abu Shamir. ® Faith is knowledge of God, love of and sub- 
mission to him with the heart, and confession ; if prophets 
have been sent to bear witness of him, they must also be believed. 
These as a whole compose faith ; separately they are not faith nor 
parts of it. Faith does not assume a knowledge of the subject 
matter of revelation. Those who disagreed with Abu Shamir's 
doctrines of God and human will were unbelievers. 

Abu Thawban. Faith is confession of God and the apostles. 
Those acts, which reason declares to be necessary, and those, 
which reason says need not be done, are not part of faith. 

Ghassan^ b. Aban of Kufa. Faith is knowledge and con- 
fession of ’ God, the prophet, and revelation in general. Thus 
a man might beheve that it was his duty to go on pilgrimage 
to the Ka'ba and yet think that it was in India. There are no 
degrees of faith, it is indivisible, and cannot increase or decrease. 
Another report says that it can grow but not diminish. 

Abu Mu'adli al-Ta-wmani. Faith is what protects from 
unbelief ; it is several qualities, anyone of which alone is not 
faith nor part of faith. ® The omission of one is unbelief. Great 

^ Tabari II, 1575 f. cf. Gabrieli, 11 Califfato di Hishaittf 53. 

® Orthodox is used for -want of a better word. 

® Contemporary of al Nazzam. Jahiz Baydn, i, 89. 

* Ansab, 408 v. : Far^, 191. 

^ According to Ansdb, 112 v., the doctrine of " parts of faith ” was the 
same as Abu Shamir’s. 
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sins do not cause unbelief. The neglect of a religious duty for 
reasons of business or pleasure leads to corruptness ; otherwise 
such neglect is unbelief, because of the spirit which prompted it. 

A summary of the ideas of the Murji'a is contained in a poem 
by Th§.bit Eutna (t 110 /728). Omitting what is obvious the 
creed is : judgment on what is doubtful must be postponed, 
all, who call themselves Muslims, are Muslims, what has been 
revealed about the perplexed and the disobedient must be 
believed Muslim blood may be shed only in self-defence, 

nothing can reverse the decree of God which is righteous> he who 
fears God will get the reward of the righteous, ‘Ali and ‘Uthman 
will both be rewarded, every man will meet God alone, every 
Khariji, who uses the right of private judgment, is wrong. ^ 

Some of these men had more than a rationalist idea of religion ; 
the seat of it was in the heart, that is to say, the mind, but it 
was also emotion and ac':. They named this religious principle 
faith, It could be analysed but if one tried to break it up it 
ceased to be itself. Some argued that as faith makes the differ- 
ence between the believer and the unbeliever, a man either has 
it or has it not, then it must be a constant ; there are no degrees 
in faith. Others, starting from passages in the Koran which 
speak of an increase of faith (8, 2 ; 9, 125 ; 33, 22), held that 
it can grow but not diminish. 

Others held that it may both increase and decrease. Some 
taught that a man must be able to give a reason for his faith; 
others taught that this was not necessary. 

Some said that all sins were grave because they were all 
rebellion against God ^ ; others kept the usual division of grave 
and venial. 

Some said that prophets could commit grave sins. Opinions 
differed on punishment, Muslims might be sent to hell for ever 
or might be set free after a time through the prophets’ intercession, 
or might be punished outside hell. Mukatil b. Sulaiman taught 
that assuming Muslim would be punished at the^esurrection on 
the bridge over hell. 

^ Aghani (2nd) 13, 50, On p. 48 the words "the mujtahid is right" are 
used, but not in a theological sense. This use suggests that the phrase was 
familiar in its theological meaning of " the right of private judgement." 

* In books on theology, ' rebellion ’ is a common term for sin. 
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The heat and flame would reach him and he would suffer 
according to the measure of his sin, like a popcorn in a frying 
pan over a hot fire. If God forgave one his sin, he would have 
to forgive all of the same degree of wickedness. It was agreed 
that repentance wiped out grave sins ; they argued whether 
it was an act of grace on the part of God or whether it was a 
man’s right. The Mu'tazila were not the only people to say 
that God ‘ must Some taught that everything except idolatry 
would be forgiven. Some taught that prayer was a sign of 
weakness for those strong in faith do not pray.^ A certain 
*Ubaid taught that God’s knowledge, word, and religion had 
always been something different from himself and that he was 
in the shape of a man. Theology was still in its infancy. ® 

Later this name took another meaning. Makdisi found in 
the mountains south of the Caspian people who had no mosques, 
did not wash after physical defilement, but paid large sums annually 
to the government and claimed to be Unitarians. These were 
unanimously held to be Murji’a. 

Abu 9 anifa al-Nu'man b. Thabit (f 150 lj 6 y or the next year), 
besides being the founder of a school of law, was important for 
the development of theology though it is hard to disentangle his 
teaching from that of his followers.* He approached theology 
in the spirit of a preacher and his enemies, who were many, 
took his rhetoric at its face-value. It is not easy to decide 
whether the words attributed to him are genuine, foisted on him 
by foes, or corrected by friends. 

A man is a believer though he does not know that the 
Ka'ba is in Mecca. 

The faith of Abu Bakr and that of the devil are equal. 

My faith is that of Gabriel. 

" Ablution is half of faith,” so wash twice that your faith 
may be perfect. 

If a man worships this sandal and by it draws near to 
God, I se€|j.mo harm therein. ^^^^ ^ 

How can I heed the words of one who puts no kindness 
in his religion ? 

Prayer is not part of religion. 

^ Malatl, Tanblh, 112. * Ijl, 359 f. * T a' rihh Baghdad, 13, 324 f. 
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No wonder that it was said, "VHe was a teacher, we took the 
good and left the bad." A correction by a friend is, " He, who 
does not know that the Ka'ba is in Mecca, is an unbeliever.” 

He was a leader of the Murji'a and his teaching is typical. 
Faith is in the heart alone and is belief in or knowledge of God, 
the apostle, and his message. It cannot be divided. By com- 
paring Contradictory statements we may conclude that the core 
of faith is the same in all but it can vary in intensity. ^ The 
arguments for faith are not part of it. Works are not part of 
it but are the channels through which it works. It could grow 
by the addition of works only during the lifetime of the prophet 
when revelation could still impose new duties. ^ Abu Hanifa 
accepted ail practising Muslims as believers and prayed behind 
one of bad character. 

God was a creator before he began creating. ® He alone knows 
his nature.^ His ordinance rules the world.® He creates the 
capacity which man uses or he creates the acts of men. * Capacity 
may produce a good act or its bad opposite.’ If God had not 
sent prophets, men must have known him by reason after con- 
sidering the work of his hands. ® Unbelievers receive blessings. * 
He, who exercises his judgment and finds the truth, gets a 
double reward, one for seeking the truth and one for finding it.^® 
Contradictory sayings are ascribed to him ; " the wickedness 
of the wicked does not hurt you,” and, the blessed can become 
miserable by the acts of the miserable. He would not decide 
whether the children of unbeUevers go to heaven or hell.^® If 
heaven and hell are created they will perish. Some say that he 
was the first to teach that the Koran was created though he 
afterwards withdrew this opinion. Rebellion against an unjust 
imam is not allowed.^® The imam must be from IKuraish.^*’ 
'All was right in fighting Talha and al-Zubair.^® 

^ Musamara, 2, 17. 41. 

* Musamaraf 85. * Usui al-diny 312. 

® God endures by tbe attribute of endurance, Raw^a Bahiyat 65 , looks a 
anachronism. 

® Fi^h Akbar 1 , ii. U§iil al-din, 312. ’ TaftazEni, 106. 

® Musamara, 15^.. ^ Ii]^f al-sa(iat, 2, g. 

b. Hazm, 3, 247. Raw^a Bajtiya, % •, Fi^H Akbar I, 14. 

“ Musamara, 234. Musamara, 27k 

“ Fifa^ al-Shf a, JO. ^^ F*ra^ al-shi‘a, 14 
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ANTHROPOMORPHISM 


Orthodox Islam of a later date condemned some early thinkers 


because, in tr5hng to formulate their religion, they used words 
which implied that God was like man or had a body. These men 
did not form a school, indeed many of them belonged to the 


Shi'a ; and it is a mistake to say, as Makrizi does, that they were 


a reaction against the Mu'tazila. They are one of the many 
facets of early Islam, one of the attempts to give a reasoned 


statement of the faith. 


The Koran says that God is on the throne, is light, has a 
face, eyes, and hands. So the most obvious course was to say 
that he was a body with form and limbs. Daud al-Jawaribi 
went further than any in giving a detailed list of his members. 
The next step was to say that these terms, when applied to God, 
do not mean what they mean when applied to men. So he 
is not in things or on the throne except as being above it. If 
he is on the throne he must touch it. Some said that he filled 


it, others that he did not fill it because there was still room 
on it for him to seat the prophet beside himself. 

Then it was asked if the throne supported God. The Koran 
speaks of angels that carry the throne (6g, 17). Some held 
that they do not support God. It was said that God, when he 
grows angry, grows heavier and the throne groans under his 
weight like a camel saddle. Others explained that it was the 
throne which grew heavier, not God. Opinion was divided 
whether eight angels or eight kinds of angels carried the throne. 

Hisham b. Salim al-Jawaliki was a client of Bishr b. Marwan 
but belonged to the Shi'a. His doctrine is this : 


Vod. 

God is a spreading white light in the form of a man with 
five separate senses, limbs, and black hair which is black light. 
His upper half is hollow and his lower solid ; this is probably 
an attempt to find a meaning for the word samad. His heart 
is the source of wisdom which springs out of it as water wells 
from springs. 1 He moves and this movement is will and the 
doing of the thing willed. 

^ Fihnst, 177 n, 2, 

i\k 
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Physics. 

The universe consists of bodies only. 


Man. 

Everything which is done is body ; the acts, movements, 
and rests of men are bodies, so men can make bodies. Capacity 
is a body and part of the agent; it is before the act and all 
healthy men have it. 

Others said that he was solid throughout. 

Mukatil b. Sulaiman, one of the great ones of the Murji’a, was a 
contemporary of Jahm in Khurasan. ^ He said that God was 
a body, flesh and blood in the form of a man. Some said that 
God had three dimensions and colour but not taste, smell, and 
touch, was in a particular place, and moved about after the act 
of creation. Again, he is in ail places, more than filling them, 
is finite but bigger than all else. 

Again, he is of the same measure as the world, and again, 
men do not know how big he is. Some made him a spiritual 
body, others infinite but not body. Some held him to be space, 
infinite, in whom all exist. Another idea is that he is not in a 
place, but is where he was. He is said to be everywhere in the 
sense that he controls all; or his essence is ever3rwhere. Or 
God may appear as a man, as Gabriel did to Muhammad. An 
extreme form of this doctrine is that men see God in this world, 
they may meet him in the streets, may touch him, take his 
hand, visit him, and he will visit them. M that God 

will be seen. 

Some said that God’s power and other qualities are not things, 
for things are bodies. At first he had not knowledge, power, etc^ 
but in the act of creation he willed and his will is movement ; 
movement means making, not change of place. Some went 
so far as to say that he was not alive and then came to life. 
It was held that man's obedience pleases and helps God while 
disobedience weakens him. 

God makes only bodies and gives to men the same power. 
He knows what wiU be before it happens, except the deeds of 


^ b. Hazm, 4, 205, 


D 
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men; these he knows only at the time of their happening, 
otherwise he would prevent sins. The letters and sounds which 
make up the Koran are eternal. 

Hisham b. al-Hakam the Shi'i and Muhammad b. Karram 
are always named as the finest examples of the anthropomorphist 
movement. 

The difference was slight between those who said that God 
was a body, though not as other bodies, and those who said 
that God had face and hands because the Koran stated the 
fact though none knew how it was possible. Malik said : God 
is on the throne, the fact is known, the manner of it is unknown ; 
faith in it is necessary, enquiry about it is innovation. In the 
same circles the names of God were held to be God. Some took 
up an intermediate attitude on the Koran ; they would not say 
that the divine knowledge in it was created or that it was not 
God but the commands and prohibitions were created. They 
did not permit rebellion against an evil imam. Discussion of 
theological problems was of course forbidden. 

They allowed great weight to. tradition, taught that God 
knows by an eternal knowledge, and will not send good men 
to heU for all eternity, they accepted the intercession of the 
prophet, and were determinists. Heaven and hell were created. 
The question, can God do what he has said that he will not do, 
is an absurdity. 

These men called themselves the people of the Sunna or of 
Tradition ; their opponents called them jff as/mtya. ^ This name 
was used freely. 

Al-Shahrastani talks of the anthropomorphists of the ^ashwiya; 
the Hashwiya of the Sunna are also mentioned. Another name 
Vas Nabita. ■ > 

A man is called a follower of the Sunna when he is opposed 
to a Raf^ but a w'hen he is with a Mu'^tazili® 

A Shfi theologian makes fun of them by calling their adversaries 
Kishn. ® 

^ Literally ' stuffing ' ; so-called " because they sat at the side.” — 'Amr b. 
‘Ubaid was the first to use this word, applying it to ‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar. 
Minhdj alSunna, i, 241. cf. Mal^disi 38. Halkin, JAOS 54 (1934). i. 

* Aghani (ist) 9,112,118. 

* Muljiammad Ba^ir al-MajlisL rti$&ddf 300. 
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They are said to have been a mean ignorant lot. Ibn Hawiral, 
writing in the middle of the fourth century, refers to them. 
In Sus they were always quarrelling with the local Shi'a, who were 
called Musdwi:, and as there was only one mosque and they 
prayed separately, there were ten prayers daily. 

Al-Shahrastani calls these a name not used by 

al-Ash‘ari. He uses this name because they believed that 
the divine attributes were eternal. This may be true, but misled 
by later theology al-Shahrastani has got the emphasis all wrong, 
ascribing to this question miuch greater importance than it 
possessed at that period. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SECTS 

Religious differences affected people in different ways; one 
man had six sons, two belonged to the Shi'a, two to the Murji’a, 
and two were Khawarij ^ ; JaTar b. Mubashshir would not 
speak to his brother who 'v^as ; while an adherent of 

‘All met regularly a follower of ‘Uthman without dispute or 
quarrel. ® Another man could not love ‘AH because he was 
responsible for the death of his grandfather who fell at Siffin.'* 
Hasan al-Basri visited the dying Jabir al-Ju‘fi, one report adds, by 
stealth.® During the civil war Mutarrit b. ‘Abdullah (f after 
87 /706) neither gave nor asked news of it ; he fled from it 
while Hasan stayed in his house and forbade taking part in it. ® 
Those killed in wars between Muslims are not martyrs, only 
volunteers. 

Ibrahim al-Nakha'i (f 96 /714) speaking of ‘All and ‘Uthman 
said, “ I am neither a Sabat nor a Murji’i ; I think more highly 
of ‘All than of ‘Uthman but would rather fall from heaven thafl 
say hard words about the latter.”® He thought the doctrine 
of the Murji’a an innovation and would not meet them because 
he feared them as a greater danger to the community than an 
equal number of the Azdnha. ® Sa‘id b. Jubair (f 95 /713) 
warned men against sitting with the Murj’ia. 

^ b. Sa'd, 6, 204. 2 MurUj oi-ihahah, 5, 443. ® b. Sa'd, 6, 71. 

* b. Sa'd, 7, 2, 170. 5 b. Sa'd, 7, x, 132. » b. Sa'd, 7, i, 103. 

b. Sa'd, 5, 220. 8 b. Sa'd, 6, 192, c/. 7, i, 82. 

® 1 ?. Sa'd, 6, 191. 1® b- Sa'd, 7, i, 166. 
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It is reported that al-Sha‘bi had been a Shi‘i yet he said, 
“ If the Shi'a were birds, they would be vultures ; if animals, 
asses. ’ One disliked the Shi'a because everything bad began 
with sh, like Shaitan.^ Another would have repeated what the 
Shi'a said only he had performed his ablutions. ® The same 
dislike is expressed strongly in the words, " I do not weep for 
fear of death nor for desire for the return,’' and, “ If God loves 
me he will not bring me back to earth.” ^ 

A man knocked at the door of Abu Kilaba (f c. 1.04 /721 or 2) 
who said, " Come in, if you are not a Banm”', he thought 
that heretics should be put to death. ® Mutarrif said to a Khari j i, 
" If I had two souls I would follow you with one ; having only 
one, I shall not risk it.” ® MaJik did not think it right to pray 
over a dead Ibadi or to follow their funerals, or to visit 

them when sick. ’ Some, who were themselves not strictly 
orthodox, said," The knowledge of God is not in the anthropo- 
morphists, they do not obey him ; it is in the kadaris—ii there is 
such a thing— and they obey him.” ^ The friendship of Hisham 


b. al-Hakam for 'AbduUah b. Zaid the Ibadi and of Tirimmah 
the Khari ji for Kuthayyir the Shi'i were noted as remarkable. ® 
The whole duty of man is summed up, " Love an upright 
Muslim and an upright man of the Banu Hashim, but be not a 
Shi'i ; hope for what you do not know, but be not a Murji’i ; 
know that good comes from God and evil from the self, but be 
not a kadarl ; love all who do good, even a Sindhi with a bored 
ear.”^® The Murji’a retorted by claiming 'Umar II as one of 
themselves and the Shi'a replied with the words of Ibn al- 
Hanafiya, “ Whoso loves us, God will do him good even if he 
is in Dailam.”^^ Many disliked religious discussion ; " leave 
Vhat God has left alone,” was advice given to those who dis- 
cussed ^adar.^^ The freedom of the will was a most objectionable 
doctrine. ‘Abdullah b. ‘Awn b. Muthanna would not greet 
one who held it.^® When it was mentioned in his presence he 

^ b. Sa‘d, 6, 173. a jaMz Hayawan, 3, 7. , 

® b. Sa'd, 6, 216. * b. Sa'd, 4, i, 65 ; 6, 64. 

® b. Sa'd, 7, I, 135. « b. Sa'd, 7, i, 104. 

’ Mudawwana, 1, 165. ® Ash'ari, Ma^dldt, 430. 

® Jahiz, Baydn, i, 59. b. Sa'd, 6, 173. 

b. Sa'd, 6, 218; 5> 7°- b. Sa'd, 5, 139. 

b. Sa'd, 7, 2, 23. 
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said, “ I am too old for this ; I go back to the time when only 
two men talked in this way, Ma'bad al-Juhani and Sanhawaih.” ^ 
One man declared that anyone who attributed anything of will 
to himself was an unbeliever. ^ Al-Shafi‘i put his thought into 
forcible words. “ If men knew the possibility of error which 
is in theology they would flee from it as from a lion. It is 
better that a man should meet God laden with every sin, short 
of polytheism, than with a knowledge of theology. If your 
theology is right you get no reward ; if it is wrong you are 
an unbeliever. Theologians should be beaten with palm branches 
and paraded through the camps.” Sometimes he was satirical. 
“ Theologians have made me aware of things of whose existence 
I never dreamed.” He congratulated a man who had not 
imderstood what l^afs al-Fard said.® The only sectarians 
whose evidence he would not accept were the KhaiidUya for 
they thought it lawful to tell lies. ^ 

Malik would not accept heretics as witnesses ; Abu Yusuf 
called a student of theology 2. zinMk. Ibn Hanbal condemned 
al-Muhasibi because his refutation of heretics led men to study 
heresy and to the free exercise of thought. New terms like 
substance and accident were especially disliked.® Al-Hamiri 
was wiser in saying that new terms have to be invented for the 
wise scholar is like the soldier who does not wait for the fight 
to begin before preparing his arms. ® 


^ b. Sa'd, 7, 2, 27. ® b. Sa'd, 5, 396, 

® Subki, 241, 282 ; Ithaf al-sadat, 2, 48. * Iji, 290. 

® li^df al-sddat, 2, 48 *; Talbis, 178. « Damiri, i, ii. 
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BEGINNINGS OF THEOLOGY 
Stage 1, 

Three questions came to the front, as it seems, about the 
same time. The relation between God’s omnipotence and men’s 
life or the problem of predestination and free will ; the nature 
of the Koran, whether it was created or not ; and the question 
of the divine attributes. Those who took the side of free will 
were called kadariya. ^ Later it was said that the verse of al-A‘sha 
God chose for himself fidelity and righteousness and put 
blame on men 

proved that he was a ^adan. He had learnt the doctrine in 
Hira. ® This statement raises the question whether it was 
Christian influence which started the discussion of this problem. 
Probably it arose inside Islam for very little study of the Koran 
would bring into prominence the conflicting statements contained 
in it on this point. Contact with Christians probably hastened 
developments. 

There are indications that the discussion began in Syria. 
‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar had a friend there whom he suspected of 
doubting God’s controlling providence. ® Of Syria also it is said, 
“We attacked this land and met those who say that there is 
no providence.’’^ All agree that Ma'bad al-Juhani was a kadarl 
and, though he lived in Basra, it may have been in Damascus 
that he was executed in 80/699.® Hisham ordered Khalid al- 
Kasri to have Ja‘d b. Dirham executed in 125 /743 because he 

^ The name is taken from kaiar "arrangement” and then "providence.” 
The movement was so called because it raised the question of the extent of 
God’s government, just as the early Khawarij were called Mul^akkima, those 
who questioned the rightness of the arbitration. 

^ Aghani {z)i 9 , nS- ® Vlieger, 201. 

♦ Subkl, I, 50: also Mudatuvoanat .t, 407, * Abu'l-Mabasin, 1, 433. 
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said that the Koran was created. Khalid said to the crowd, 

“ This man says that God did not speak to Moses and did not 
take Abraham as his friend.” ^ In the same year, Ghailan was 
put to death, ^ and Qih.QX kadaris had been killed or banished. ® 
Yazid III is called Q. ^adan, ^ and Marwan II learnt the doctrines 
of the creation of the Koran and of free will from Jad. ^ Al- 
Shahrastani notes that some of the Umayyads favoured the 
kadafis. A year or two later Jahm b. Safwan was put to death 
in Khurasan as a heretic. ^ ^ 

A letter of Marwan II is preserved in which he says, ^ I will 
gird iip my loins o-^ninst the kcidcivis and smite them with my 
sword.” ® Xt was quite natural that the government should 
support the doctrine of predestination ; all that is, including 
the state, has the favour of God. 

Religious ideas were not always taken seriously. The tale 
was told of the bedouin thief who pulled goods out of tents with 
his crooked camel stick and explained that it was his stick 
which stole not he. One of the audience cried, If ^ that man 
were alive now he would be a disciple of Abu Hanifa. 

Ibn abi Laila was travelling with an important Syrian when 
a porter passed them carrying pomegranates. The Syrian took 
one and hid it in his sleeve. Ibn abi Laila could not believe 
his eyes and concluded that he must have made a mistake. 
A poor beggar passed and the Syrian gave him the fruit. Ibn 
abi Laila asked his companion what he meant by stealing. 
The Syrian answered that his theft was one bad deed while 
the good act of giving would get the reward of ten. The reply 
was, “Your bad deed remains bad and the good act is not accepted 

from you.” . 

Khashnam b. Hind, one of the extremists, was hot tempered. 
He w'as always calling his son's mother a harlot. He explained. 
I divorced my wife and then sinned with her once. So I speak 
the truth. One fornication is not so bad as ten thousand lies. 
God knows that I sinned only from fear of guilt in slandering 
her and He will make the sin a good act.’^ 


1 b. Athlr, 5, 196. 

4 Tabari II, 1874. 

’ ^ayawan, 3, 6. 


a Tabari. n» 1733* 
5 b. Atbir, 5, 329* 


8 Tabari II, 1777, 
8 Tabari II, 1851. 
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A parasite said, " God curse the kadaris. Who can turn me 
from eating this food ? It was written on the tablet that I 
should eat ^ 

In the same way the doctrines of the Shi'a were parodied, 
dhe followers of ‘All were reported to believe that he was the 
ddhhat al-ard and would be raised to life again before the 
resurrection. > Farazdak could call the prophet "that 
Kuraishite.”3 

The doctrine of an uncreated Koran is strange and seems an 
intrusion on the unity of God, yet it arose at an early date. 
John of Damascus noted that it was heresy to say that the 
Koran was created.^ A tombstone from Mosul, perhaps of 
200 A.H,, declares that the Koran is the word of God, revealed 
not created. ® 

It may be that the explanation is to be sought in the tendency 
which puts the law beside or above the lawgiver. The Greeks 
had the Fates and the Babylonians the tablets of fate. Among 
those who came in contact with the Muslims, the Jews believed 
that the Law had been created before the world. On another 
side the Christians tau^ the Logos existed eternally in 

Ood. Using one meaning of this word John of Damascus 
argues that, as the Muslims admit that Christ is the word and 
spirit of God, they must admit also that He is uncreated, or 
admit that God was once without reason and spirit.® In the 
meanmg of word the Logos may well have provoked the doctrine 
of the uncreated Koran. One story says that Bayan b. Sim'an 
was the first to say that the Koran was created, another gives 
the credit for this to Abu Hanifa though he afterwards recanted. 
A third makes Bayan the leader in an attack on Abu IJanifa 
for saying that the Koran was created. ’ 

Attfihutes. 

One source of the doctrine of the divine attributes may be the 
usage of the Koran, which joins to the mention of God such 

a Sukhaia, i6o. 

- tP' 3, I, 26. Dabhat aUar4 is one of the signs of the resurrection ; 

cf ^KoTan, _27, 84. 

8 Pa ’I* 39- * Migne, 96, 1341. 

repertoire Chron. d’Epigraphie, i, 95*' ® Migne, 96, 1341 ; 94, 768. 

Uyan al-akkbdr, 2, 14S ; bahiya, 46 1 / 
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epithets as wise, powerful. This in its turn may go back to 
the custom of poetry. The Christians had elaborated a system 
of attributes. As the idea of God is much the same in both 
religions, it is not surprising that the lists of attributes largely 
agree ; still it is natural to suppose that the earlier influenced 
the latter. John of Damascus teaches that they belong to God 
by nature and are not taken from elsewhere ; anticipating the 
Muslim doctrine that they are hot other than God. ^ A list of 
attributes common to both faiths is given in the appendix. 

Other doctrines. 

There are hints that Muslims were attracted by the idea of 
salvation by suffering. It is said that prophets are the most 
afflicted of men^ ; and more generally that fever removes the 
sins of Muslims as fire takes away the dross from iron.® The 
idea did not find favour. 

At the centre of development was Abu Sa'id Hasan al-Basri 
who died in no /728, aged 87. Being the son of a prisoner of 
war he did not escape insult from Arabs. He belonged to the 
severe wing 7 when he walked he looked as if he came from 
the funeral of a near relative, when he sat down as if he were 
ordered to execution, and if fire were mentioned as if it were 
created solely for him.^ His interest was in the next world 
only, unlike Muhammad b. Sinn, his contemporary and rival, 
who was fond of poetry.*'^ He had no use for outward show, 
saying that those, who wear wool, hide pride in their hearts 
and show humility in their dress.® His religion was a force 
that mastered him. Faith is not something that you want or 
put on but it is a burden on the heart and works confirm it.’’ 
The mystery of the divine mercy was great ; wonder not at* 
those who perish but at those who escape. ® He had the homely 
sense that is so evident in many of the traditions ; when asked 
why he did not remonstrate with unjust governors he replied 
that their swords were sharper than his tongue. ® As a private 
person he had criticised the administration asking what need 

1 Migne, 94, S60. s b. Sa'd, 8, 238. , ® b. Sa‘d, 8, 226. 

* b. ^Cutaiba, Ma'arif, 225. ® b, SaM, 7, i, 121. * b. Sa'd, 7, i, 123. 

’ Jabiz Bayan, 3, 96, * Mubarrad, 91. ® b. Sa'd, 7, i, 128. 
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there was of police, but when he was made kadi he saw that 
some control was necessary. ^ As kadi he took no pay. ^ 

He accepted the government as being set up by God. He said, 
Do not fight him {? Hajjaj) for the government is a punishment 
from God and you cannot turn away His punishment by your 
swords ; if it is a test, be patient till God decides. And again, 
God only made Hajjaj governor as a punishment.® His respect 
for authority was not blind for he criticised Mu'awiya. The 
caliph had done four things, one of which would have been fatal. 
He took power by force without consulting anyone ; he appointed 
Yazid his successor ; he let Ziyad be considered his relative ; 
he had Hujr b. 'Adi put to death. ^ Therefore he did not take the 
government at its own valuation. When he was told that 
these men .shed blood and say that their acts are in accord 
with God’s decree, he answered, " The enemies of God lie.” ® 
He was a moderate ; he blessed ‘Uthman and cursed his mur- 
derers ; of 'All he said that victory had always helped him 
till he appointed the arbitrator.® Because he was impartial 
the Shi'a said that he hated ‘All. 

He did not fight in the civil war, but did not flee from his 
home.® He knew that it was not the sword, but repentance 
which would change men's hearts. ® 

Many deny that he taught the freedom of the will, but the 
denial is so insistent as to rouse suspicion. One report says that 
he began by holding the doctrine of free will, but later dropped 
it.^® Later writers tried to save his reputation for orthodoxy. 
He taught some measure of human responsibility. A thief, 
who had been impaled, said that he suffered by the decree and 
ordination of God. Hasan asked, " Did God destine you to 
§teal?''i^ He said that all was by the decree and ordination 
of God except sin.^® He thought that God had so created the 
world that it went on more or less by its own momentum.^® 

^ Mubarrad, 152. * b, Sa‘d, 7, 152. a b. Sa'd, 7, i, 119, 120. 

Arnold, 15. ® b. l^utaiba Ma'drif, 225. 

* Mubarrad, 562. Durar wal-Ghurar, 30a. 

.* b. Sa'd, 7, i, 103, 119. * Ibid., 125. 

Ibid., 122. Der Islam, 21, 67-83 and Obermann J.A.O.S., 55, 13S if. 
The j^adaris led him astray. Jabari III, 2,492, He is called a Mu'tazili. Raw 4 a 
bahiya, 29 f. 

Arnold, 14. Arnold, 12, b. Sa'd, 7, r, 127. 
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If men agree to obey God it is not without profit, for He adds 
guidance to their guidance and piety to their piety* ^ 

He was conservative by nature and did not a,pprdve of novelties 
but saw that new weapons were needed to meet new attacks.^ 
Some of the leaders of the those who held the freedom 

of the will, belonged to his circle, ® and story makes the Mu'tazila 
a schism from his teaching. 

He does not speak of the attributes. 

No details are known about the doctrine of Ma'bad except that 
he was the first to discuss predestination in Basra. ^ He belonged 
to the circle of Hasan and his teaching owed its popularity 
to the support of ‘Amr b. 'Ubaid. ® He is sometimes called a 
Mu'tazili. ® Ja'd b. Dirham, besides teaching that the Koran 
was created, said that necessary knowledge founded on reasoning 
was an act without an agent. ’’ It must be noticed that, for 
Muslims, necessary included both a priori and historical know- 
ledge. This idea of an act without an agent was developed later, 

Abu Marwan Ghailan b. Marwan al-DimashkI al-Kubti is said 
to have been a kadari, a Murji', and a Kh§,riji; but this is a 
rhetorical flourish. He was the author of letters which were 
famous. ® He looked askance at human authority and reproved 
Maimun b, Mihran for taking a post under government. ® It 
was poetic justice that the caliph Hisham set Maimun to argue 
with him. Ghailan asked ; Does God will that He should be 
disobeyed ? Maimun countered with the question ; Is He 
disobeyed against His will ? To this Ghailan had no answer.^® 

His main doctrines were these. Man does good and evil. 
Sinful Muslims may be punished, may even be sent to hell. 
For the same sin there is always the same punishment. The 
imam need not be from Kuraish. On faith he agreed closel;^ 
with Abu Thawban. Man’s knowledge that he is created and 
that the world is ruled is necessary, an act of God and therefore 
not faith. Further, man is commanded to know justice, the 
unity of God, His promises and threats, and the law. Faith 
consists of this second knowledge with love, submission, and 

^ I^d, I, 331. * Arnold, 13, ® Ma'avif, 225. 

* Abu’l-Mahasin, i, 222 ; Malatl, Tanblh, 30 ; Or. 2,675 f. 86b. 

* MakrizI, 2, 356. * Far^, 93. ’ Far^tt 262. * JS^iiz, BaySn, i, 239. 

® b, Sa'd, 7, li, 178- w II, 1,733. 
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acceptance of the prophet's message.^ Knowledge that the 
creator is one is revealed. There is no faith in unbelievers. He 
is reported to have taught that what God wills happens, what 
He does not will does not happen, but that He can do things 
without willing them. 2 

The next stage in the movement came from ^I^-s^-n's circle. 
The accepted version is that discussion arose about those, Muslims 
of course, who committed sin. Some said that they were still 
believers ; others said unbelievers; Hasan called them hypo- 
crites ; then Wasil put them in a class by themselves and 
called them corrupt This proposal was not accepted, 

so Wasil left the gathering and Hasan said, “ He has left us " 
{iHazala ‘anna) ; hence the name MuTazila. This tale is told 
also of 'Amr and Hasan and of ‘Amr and Katada. ^ The story 
is not convincing ; with the explanation of as those 

who sit in the comer,” it is a popular etymology. The verb 
i‘tazala was used to denote recluses and those who took no part 
in the civil wars, f Men called Mu'tazila accused ibn /Awn of 
holding back the people from joining Ibrahim in a.h. 145.® 
Certain Mu'tazilh of Basra tried to recall the licentious poet 
Muhammad b. Munadhir to a religious life. ® As the theological 
party was markedly devout, it is not strange that it appro- 
priated an existing name which already had a religious conno- 
tation. The discussion about the right classification of sinners 
may well be historical, for small differences have often brought 
into prominence fundamental divisions. It has to be noted this 
doctrine of sin {al~manzila hain al-manzilatain) takes only a tiny 
place in the teaching of the school. 

There were two leaders in this movement. Abu Hudhaifa 
Wasil b. ‘Ata al-Ghazzal was a client of amazing ingenuity for, 
although he could not pronounce r, and avoided words con- 
taining that sound, he could say anything he wished in beautiful 
Arabic. He was the head of an organisation. A poet says. 
Beyond the pass of China, on every frontier to far distant Sus 
and beyond the Berbers, he has preachers. A tyrant’s jest, 

'‘■ Usui al-Mn, 32, cf. 257. ® Ash'ari, 513. 

® b. i^utaiba Ma'arif 243 ; Durar wa Ghurar, f. 33r ; cf. L.A., 13, 467. 

* Nallino R.S.O,, 7, 429 f[. ® b. Sa‘d, 7 ii., 27. ® Aghani (i), 17, 10. 
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an intriguer’s craft does not break their determination. If he 
says “ Go ’V in winter, they obey ; in summer they fear not 
the month of burning heat.”> 

'Amr b. 'Ubaid b. Bab (j 145 [762) was also a client, the 
caliph Man§ur esteemed him highly. As a leader he was eclipsed 
by Wapl ; one report makes him a convert of Wasil. ® He was 
a missioner of Yazid III. His prayer, “ Make me rich in wanting 
you ; do not make me rich in being able to do without you”® 
would suggest that he was religious at heart. Mansur said of 
him when he died, “A believer, a Hamf, who believed in God 
and made the Koran his religion- When men disputed about 
the sunna, he expounded tradition clearly and wisely. If fate 
had left any alive, it would have left Abu 'Uthman.^ 

It has been argued that the Mu'tazila was the spiritual wing 
of the 'Abbasid propaganda. ® The argument is that aU Muslim 
sects were partly pohtical and as some Umayyads persecuted 
the Mu'tazila, it must have been on the side of the ‘Abbasids, 
The only real argument is the preaching activity of the MuTazila 
but there is no evidence that it was political. No historian 
hints at it. The first half of the second century was a time of 
intense religious activity when the extreme Shi'a indulged its 
wild dreams and prophetasters were plentiful. Religious men 
may well have been goaded into defence of the Koran and sunna, 
thinking only of the hereafter. Makdisi says that the Mu'tazila 
was riot political.® 'Amr b. 'Ubaid was in the service of Yazid 
III, who is called a kadart, and Marwan II had dealings with 
JaU’ The Mu'tazila, who helped Ibrahim, were definitely 
against the ‘Abbasids. Harun put Mu'tazili theologians in 
prison. ® This may have been far-sighted statesmanship, because 
the sect was growing too uppish, and Ma’mun’s policy may have 
been belated gratitude ; but this is guesswork. Further 
Umawiya seems to be a name for the Mu'tazila. ® 

The teaching of ]Yas?r (t 131/748). 

God is just, therefore he cannot compel men to do wrong 

1 Baym, i, 37. ® Dumr wal Ghurar, 32 V. ® 'Uyun, 2, 290. 

* ‘Uyun al-akhbarf x, 209. s E.I, art. Mu'tazila. * Malkdisi, 37 f. 

’ b. Athir, 5, 329. ® Arnold, 32- ^ Kitab cd-Iniisart 132, 144 ; Cf. ido f. 
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and then punish them for doing it. As men are punished and 
rewarded, it is clear that God has given them power to act as 
they choose and made them responsible for their acts. There 
is only one eternal God ; if there were another eternal there 
would be two Gods. This doctrine became later the “ denial 
of the attributes/’ the phrase in which the dispute crystallised, 
Ibn Ha-zm states that the Mu'tazila invented the term attribute. ^ 
Of course they did not deny that God was alive, active/ etc. ; 
they denied that His life had existence of some sort apart from 
Himself. The doctrine of the attributes appears suddenly and 
we have to guess at its antecedents so it looks as if Wasil’s teaching 
was directed against the eternity of the Koran, for it is the 
only thing which, so far as we know, was regarded as eternal 
in those early days. Faith was the sum of certain good qualities 
so the sinning Muslim did not deserve the name of believer, 
which was a name of honour. He was clearly not an unbeliever 
but was corrupt and would go to hell for there were only two 
divisions in the after life but his punishment might be alleviated. 
Wasil was more severe in his judgment on 'Uthman than ‘Amr 
was. ® Wicked men had broken the unity of Islam by civil 
strife. Wasil would not decide which was in the wrong; his 
formula was, “either ‘All or Talha was wrong.” A practical 
consequence was that he would accept the testimony of two men 
who both belonged to the party of ‘Ali or to that of Talha. On 
whichever side they stood, they might both be good Muslims. 
But he would not accept the witness of two who belonged to 
different parties ; for one of them was certainly a bad Muslim. 
In this ‘Amr b. ‘Ubaid was stricter than Wasil for he Condemned 
both sides.® 

■ff' ■■ ■■ ■ , . ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

Another doctnne sprang up in Khurasan. Jahm b, Safwan 
was lieutenant to al-IJarith b. Suraij and was executed in 128 /yqb. 
He is a one man school for, though he had followers, none de- 
veloped his teaching. He criticised Muhammad and the Koran. 
He read a verse and said, “ How clever Muhammad is !" Then 
he read, “ The Merciful settled himself on the throne,” and said, 
“Could I scratch that out, I would.” Then he read Sura 2^ 
and, when he came to the name of Moses, he said, “ What is 

* b. Hazitt, 2, I2I, * Infifir, 97 f. ^ Farkf roi. 
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this? He told part of this story in another place did not 
finish it; then he told it again. -' He also gave a legal ruling 
which contradicted the Koran. ^ The Sumaniya asked him if 
he could see his God; After long thought he answered much 
as the Christians do, "The spirit, which is in Jesus, is the spirit 
of God from His essence. T/^en God wants to produce some- 
thing, the spirit enters into one of His creatures and speaks by its 
tongue, ordering or forbidding what He wHls. It is an invisible 
spirit. ” 2 Ahmad b. Hanbal says that Jahm was mostly con- 
cerned with the doctrine of God. Kothing is like God. He is 
below the seven earths as He is bn the throne. No place is empty 
of Him and He is not in one rather than another. He has not 
spoken and does not speak. In this world and in the next no 
one looks at Him. He cannot be described, is not known by 
any attribute or act, has no limit or end, and is not comprehended 
by reason. AH of Him is face, light, and power ; He is not two 
different things. In Him is neither upper nor lower, no parts 
or divisions, neither right nor left. He is neither heavy nor 
light. Whenever you think that He is something which you 
know, then He is diflerent frOm it."** 

He was an old-fashioned Muslim, oppressed by the greatness 
of God. Nothing can be like God. He has power so man can 
have none. Man’s will, capacity, and deeds are all created by 
God. What can be said of man cannot be said of God; in 
the language of the schools, Jahm denied the attributes, so that 
it is wrong to say that God is alive or that He is a thing, which 
would imply that He is like other things. On the contrary, He 
is musht’ He wills things. ^ His acts are not infinite. 

As power by itself is blind and produces only the irrational,^ 
God must have knowledge (this is inconsistent). He did not 
know till He had originated knowledge ; some add, in a substrate. 
It is said that Jahm argued that God’s knowledge does not 
precede phenomena because that would imply change in Him 
because knowing that a thing will be is different from knowing 

^ YHfi'i, Marham, 185. 

* A]^mad b. Hanbal, Radd "ala ‘l-Zanddi^a wal-Jahmiya (B. M. Orr., 3,lo6) f. 
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® Ibid,, i. 3. Cf. Malafi, Tanhih, 70 f, 
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that it is. There is one knowledge for every knowable. It is 
said that God originated His life. ^ He cannot be seen. Heaven 
and hell were created and must come to an end with their 
inhabitants and God will then be alone as He was at first. The 
Koran cannot be eternal but is a created body. Movements 
are bodies for otherwise they would be like God who is not body. 
Reason without revelation is a sufficient guide to what is right. 
Faith is in the heart, it is knowledge of God, the prophet, and 
revelation; it is one and cannot be divided into belief, word, 
and deed. Ignorance is the only unbelief and there is no faith 
in an unbeliever. Those who know God and deny Him with 
the tongue, or believe in Him and not in the prophet, are not 
absolutely believers or unbelievers.^ The faith of a prophet 
is no more than that of a common man unless there is excess of 
good works, for knowledge knows no degrees. 

Though both these schools agreed in denying the attributes 
and the eternity of the Koran yet they were far apart in spirit. 
Jahm took no interest in the moral problems raised by theology 
and was concerned to defend God against man and nature. 
Al-Jahiz puts him in one class with those who deny nature.® 
Wasil was concerned with defending God against himself, in 
maintaining the absolute. 

Meantime, common men rejected the theologians and 
clung to the crudities of early Islam, as these tombstones 
show. 

Fie testifies that there is no God but God, that He has no 
partner, that Muhammad is His servant and messenger, that the 
garden is true and the fire true, he believes in Fiis providence 
entirely, both what is good and bad. (Egypt, 179/795). 

The Koran is the word of God, revealed not created, good 
and bad both come from Him, the garden and the fire are true, 
Munkir and Nakir are true, God will be seen without doubt on 
the day of resurrection. (Mosul, 200 /815?) 

AU that can be worshipped between His throne and the founda- 
tion of the earth, except His face, will perish ; Islam is what He 

1 Talbls Iblis, 88. 

® If a man believes in his heart, he can be anything externally even an 
idolater, b. ^azm, 4, 204. 

* Jal^z, Hayawan, 4, 96. 
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sent, religion is what He decreed, truth is what He said, justice 
is what He ordered. (Egypt, 2:27/840) ^ 

A few historical notes may be added. The wazir Abu ‘Ubai- 
dullah Mu'awiya was suspected of believing in the freedom of 
the will in 161/777^ and in 169/785 cetidln ^adans were sent 
as prisoners from Medina to the caliph Mahdi who, however, 
set them free.® The inhabitants of Hims drove out Thawr 
b. Yazid (t 153 /770) and burnt his house because he upheld 
the freedom of the will. ^ A tradition says that the kadaris 
are the followers of al-Dajjal. ® The imam JaTar al-Sadik 
declared that this doctrine contained a lie against God, hatred 
of the prophet’s family, and made it lawful to tell lies about 
them.® 

Bakr, the nephew of b. ‘Abd al-Wahid, was a contemporary 
of Wasil; al-Jahiz has some stories about him.’ His teaching 
was peculiar. 

Man. 

Man is something other than the body. There are no secondary 
acts. Children cannot be guhty ; even God cannot make 
them guilty. They do not feel pain though their crying seems 
to show the contrary ; it would be unjust of God if they were 
to feel it. Pain inflicted on children may be punishment for 
their parents ; that inflicted on animals may be for the benefit 
of mankind. ® 

Religion. 

At the resurrection God will be seen in a form which He will 
create and in it He will speak to men. There are two versions 
of the teaching about sin. (i) A Muslim, who commits great sins, 
is a hypocrite and so denies God, but he remains a Muslim even 
in hell. (2) A Muslim who commits venial sins without repenting 
is as much an unbeliever as one who worships idols. ® It is even 
said that he is worse off than an unbeliever.^® Works of supere- 

^ Rapertoive chronologique d’Epigraphie arabe, i, 43, 95, 222. 

* Tabari III, 490, ® Tabari Ilf, 534. * Marham, 116. 

5 L.A., 10, 55. 8 kaslishi, 252. 

’ jahdz, Ifayawdn, 6, 104, Cf. al-din, 338. ® Mukhtalif al-^adph, 58. 
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rogation do not atone for neglect of duties. There was no 
uncertainty about the election of Abu Bakr. ^ 'Ali and Talha 
were hypocrites or unbelievers but, because they fought at 
Badr, they are in heaven. ^ 

Bakr forbade the eating of onions and garlic. 

Zarara b. A'yan (f 150 /yby) was the greatest of the Shi'a 
in law, tradition, theology, and as a partisan. ® He accepted 
‘Abdullah b. Ja'far (no. 16)^ as imam but afterwards reverted 
to Musa (no. 17). Some said that the Koran was his imam.® 
He raised the question whether the doctrines of the Christians, 
Jews, Magians, and idolaters were willed by God and shocked 
the imam.® The doctrine:— 

God. 

For each of His activities God produced a phenomenal attribute 
and, before He did this, He was not knowing, powerful, and alive. 
He did not know things before they were created. 

Man. 

Capacity is health and is before the act. Zarara seems to have 
been responsible for the development of the idea of capacity. 
(See next chapter.) 

Religion. 

Zarara was a determinist and taught that God does not burden 
men above their strength because they do only what He wills 
and decrees. 

Fadl b. Shadhan taught that God is not body ; He is in the 
seventh heaven above the throne; His qualities are different 
(khildf) from those of creatures in every sense ; nothing is 
like Him; He hears and sees. The perfect religion was given 
to the prophet who had laboured in the path of God and served 
Him till the certainty came to him. Prophecy is the reward 
of good works. The prophet gave this knowledge to one whom 
he made his representative. There is always one such man ; 

1 Or., 3,736 f. 7b. 2 b. Hazm, 4, 45. 

s Fihrist, 220. * The numbers refer to the genealogical table. 

® ShahrastJjj?!, 142. « KashshI, 102. 
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his knowledge comes from tJih p^rbphet not by direct revelation.^ 
'All b. Hasaka and al-Kasim B, Ya^tin taught that prayer, 
alms, and fasting are men. ® I 
Muhammad b. Bashir claimed to be the deputy of Musa 
(no. 17). He taught that Musa had shovm himself to the men 
of light in light and to the men of foulness in foulness in the 
likeness of their fleshly humamty and then, though he was 
among them, their sight was veiled from apprehending , him. ® 


Stage 2, 


Before going further some definitions are needed. 

Time and Space. Each of these was a succession of units. 
A cause happened in one unit of time and its effect in the next. 
Continuance was existence in units of time. 

Rest was continuance in one un^^ space for two of time. 
Motion did not always involve change of place for cessation was 
motion. Some even held that rest was a form of motion. They 
defined rest as motion in one unit of space for two of time while 
movement was change from one unit of space to another, starting 
apparently in one unit of time and arriving in the next. 

Secondary effects. Any by-product of an act was a secondary 
effect. In throwing a stone the original act ended when the 
stone left the hand ; its path through the air was a secondary 
effect. Similarly eating was a primary act but the taste of 
the food was secondary. The technical name for this process, 
for the chain of causation, was engendering, and such 

effects were mutawallad. 

Will. This had a narrower meaning than it has in English. 
It was a guide and director rather than a cause. The cause 
was power, which was blind. Set power to work and it would 
produce one effect or, equally probably, its opposite. Will 
concentrated power on an object and made it intelligent. So 
some argued that God had no will, because his knowledge was 
all the guide which his power needed. The possession of two 
words for will led some into the splitting of hairs. 

Acquisition {kasb, iktisdb). An act may be looked at from 


Kashshl, 335. ® Kashshl, 321, * Kasbshi, 297, 


V 
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several points of view. Writing, for example, is to the physi- 
ologist an activity of the body accompanied with changes in the 
muscles and nerves ; to the teacher it is an art. In a servant 
it may come under the head of duty to a master. Among the 
many possible aspects, every act has two, a godward and a 
manward. The relation to God is creation and the relation 
to man is acquisition. Thtough this relation man becomes 
responsible for his acts and so liable to reward or punishment. 
It seems that this word must have been taken from the Koran 
which constantly uses it for the action of men ; it speaks of 
“acquiring good and “ acquiring evil.” ^ 

Capacity {istitd'a). ^ Capacity is not the same as acquisition ; 
it is the power in man of acquiring an act. Men differed whether 
it came before the act in time, or with it, or both. They differed 
whether it was normal healthy manhood and the absence of 
hindrances or something beyond this. It is curious that Theodore 
Abu Kurra uses this word; “in the body is the existence, 
equipment, and capacity for all the movements of man's nature,” 
and “ the Word is impassible for there is no way, preparation, 
or capacity for suffering to reach His divinity,” He also speaks 
of “ the power of capacity ” and “ the capacity of powers.” ® 
Apparently he borrowed the word from the Muslims for it has 
no root in Christian dogma. It is clear that this idea grew out 
of the usage of the Koran ^ and is a generalisation of a special 
case, the pilgrimage, “The pilgrimage is a duty for all who 
can ” (3, 91). The Shi'a discussed the word, can. One said 
that it meant one who had health and a mount ; another, he 
who has the needful food and a mount is capable of going on 
pilgrimage even if he does not go ; the imam disapproved of 
Hthis answer and said that such a man was bound to go on 
pilgrimage but was only capable of doing so if he had the imam’s 
permission. Zarara b. A'yan had a theory of capacity, ® 

Ash'arl, 72. Some of the Zaidi sect taught that men created their acts 
and this word is used of that activity of men. 

* Sometimes translated “ faculty.” Prof. Massignon (Lexique) translates 
* grace ' which suits only the use of the term by al-Najjar. 

® Abu Iglurra, Sermons, 122, 133, 124. 

* The Koran is fond of this root for it occurs more than forty times while 
l^dr occurs only four times in the sense of " can ” and mkn not at all. 

® KashshI, 97 f, 113. 
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Other words with the Same meaning are used instead of 
istita‘a. 

Al-Shahrastani is careful to point out that ' power " as under- 
stood by theologians is different from the “ capacity for action 
or passion ” of philosophers. ^ 

At this point a difference appears for theologians use elementary 
ideas from philosophy. It is almost correct to say that all the 
ingredients of later orthodoxy Were present at the beginning 
of speculation. 

One suspects that ideas, which developed in a school, were 
often ascribed to the founder though it is hard to prove it. 

Dirar b. 'Amr was the first leader with a position in Basra 
that was almost official; he was contemporary with Wasil® 
and also met JKutrub (f 206 /821).® His doctrine was this. 

G0A. ' . 

To say that God is powerful nieans that He is not impotent, 
and so with the other attributes. This is an attempt to define 
the absolute without limiting it. God has a nature (quiddity) 
which only He knows ; He knows it directly, men know it by 
inference. ^ Abu ^anifa is said to be the source of this idea. 
The will of God is twofold, (i) That which is the thing willed or, 
in other words, the will to create is the act of creation. This 
formula means that the divine will needs no instruments, but 
passes at once from plan to performance. The statement that 
God’s being willing is His essence refers to this aspect of His will. ® 
(2) That which is command, or act, or the creation of man’s acts. 
One act can be the work of two agents ; man’s acts are done by 
both God and man ; God created them, man acquired them. 
God cannot be seen with the eyes but at the resurrection man^ 
will be given a sixth sense to perceive Him. 

Physics. 

A body is an assembly of accidents, ten at least, which are 
close together but do not interpenetrate, for two things, whether 

^ Milal, 44, 

^ Far^, 16. ® Jahizj Bayan, i, 34. 

® Dirar was not sure if God’s real nature could be known. Ijl, 105. 

* Iji, 60. ; Diet. Tech. Terms. 519. 
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bodies or accidents, cannot be in the same place. No body 
can be without such accidents as colour, taste, life, or their 
opposites. These come into being united and then they cannot 
be separated, otherwise you would have colour without a coloured 
thing. They endure for more than one unit of time. In other 
words, incompatible qualities can inhere in a body at the same 
time, one latent, the other manifest. On the other view qualities 
could only exist successively, one vanishing before the other 
appears ; proving that accidents do not endure. Other accidents 
like movement, pain, and knowledge inhere in bodies, do not 
form part of them, and do not endure for more than one unit of 
time. One report says that God can turn accidents into bodies. 
A thing endures because God creates in it enduring ; if He 
does not create it, the thing ceases to be. Oil is latent in the 
olive, but does not interpenetrate it ; there is no sweetness 
in honey till it is eaten, no blood in the body till it is wounded ; 
fire is not latent in flint for, if it were, it would burn it. Weight 
and lightness are parts of a body. 

Man, 

Man is like other bodies, nothing more ; capacity is part of 
man ; perception is created by God, acquired by man, Man 
can sometimes make length, breadth, and depth, though they are 
parts of bodies. Secondary effects of action, which man by his 
will can prevent, are his ; those, which he cannot prevent, are 
not his. He can cause effects outside himself, they are created 
by God, acquired by man, ^ Dirar tries to say that man, by 
obeying nature, can make it serve him. 

JReligion. 

God can do better for man than he has done ; He has infinite 
grace, if it were given to an unbeliever, he would believe and 
deserve reward. ^ Faith and knowledge of God can be only 
in a rational adult but religion comes from revelation not from 
reason, which does not apply to God. Without revelation there 
is no obligation on a rational adult. All men might be un- 
believers. No prophet could be exalted above the others. 

1 Cl Iji, 117. ® b. Hazm, 3, 165; 4, 192. 
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It would be better to have a Persian, Etbiopian, or Nabataean 
as imam rather than one of Kuraish ; he would be easier to 
remove if unsatisfactory. The reading of the Koran is the 
Koran, God creates it and man does it. Dirar rejected the 
readings of Ubai and b. Mas'ud. Heaven and hell are not yet 
created ; Adam was in a garden on the earth. denied the 

punishment in the graved and some of the common eschatology. 
After the death of the prophet the authority in religion is the 
agreement of the community. God created unbelief in the 
unbeliever and made it evil. 

^afs al~Fard was at first a MuTazili but became a determinist. 
He had been a pupil of Abu Yusuf Ya'kub in canon law. His 
encounter with al-Shafi'i has been mentioned. His teaching 
was the same as Dirar's except on the divine wUl. He said 
that God's will was twofold^ ; (r) of essence, it determined all acts 
outside Himself and the acts of creatures; and (2) of action, 
which was His command to men to obey Him. This will of 
action was not God. Bishr al-Marisi taught the same doctrine. 

By this time some ideas, which the Mu'tazila afterwards 
made their own, were in the air and influenced later thinkers. 
Thus God was not a substance with parts and position ; He 
was without time, space, or hmit. On the other hand, as God 
could be known, He must have some connection with reason 
and conscience. So the quest for a righteous God came into 
conflict with the absolute and any attempt to give him a character 
was stigmatised as a denial of His omnipotence. 

Husain b. Muhammad, commonly called al-Naj jar, lived 
about the turn of the century. Al-Nazzam enjoyed heckling 
him.® “His doctrine of God was that of the Mu'tazila except 
about will, generosity, and predestination ; he belonged to 
the Murji'a.” He was not a Mu'tazili because he taught that 
God has a quiddity. 

God, 

God is everywhere in essence, not only in knowledge and 
power; this omnipresence is not indwelling {hulul).^ “The 
light of heaven and earth-," means that He is their guide. He 

b. IJazm, 4, 66. ® Fihrisi, 179, ® Fihrist, 179. ® Tabyin kadhib, 149, 
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wills by Himself {Unafsihi) He is not forced or reluctant ; again 
definition by negation. His willing is negative, even non- 
existent, for it is the absence of compulsion. ^ He always willed 
that what He knew would happen at a certain time, would happen 
then. His will is universal and covers good and evil and all 
the acts of men. ^ liis generosity means that He is not stingy ; 
His speech is a denial of dumbness ; truthful {sddik) is always 
able to announce truth. lie is not seen by the eyes, but can 
give them the power of the mind so that He is known by them. ? 
In the hereafter Fie may cause pain to children or may be gracious 
to them. He has such grace that, if He bestowed it on men, 
they would all believe. 

Reason, 

It is man's duty to get a knowledge of God by reason. God 
must be known in all His relations to men ; other things may 
be known in some relations only. 

Physics. 

The doctrine of body was that of Dirar, except that accidents 
occupy space before their union into body* 

Man, 

Man is body and spirit ; he has a phenomenal power, that of 
acquisition, which is incompatible with creative power. His 
acts happen by the combined powers of God and man. ^ Capacity 
is with the act and does not endure ; it is not an essential part 
of man but is help from God and suffices for one act only. Guid- 
ance and help from God is capacity for faith ; desertion by 
him is capacity for unbelief. Man can produce effects in himself 
alone, but not pain and perception for these are acts of God. 
Man is not the author of secondary effects. 

Religion. 

Faith is knowledge of God, the prophet, and his commands, 
with submission ; it is created. " One, who has had the oppor- 
tunity but has not got this knowledge or, having it, does not 

^ IjJj 57> 6o ; Muhassal, 132. * Marzubani, MuwashshaT^, 379. 

® Marham, 218. God is not seen, does not see Himself or another. 

* Ijl, 106. s Tabyin hadhib, 150. 
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confess it, is an unbeliever. The parts of faith are not faith; 
one part alone is not righteousness and the want of any part is 
sin but not unbelief. 

There are degrees of knowledge and of conwction ; faith can 
grow but not diminish. Nothing short of unbelief makes a man 
an unbeliever. A believer^ who dies in sin, will be punished 
but rna}/ be taken out of lieU later. God may impose on un- 
believers burdens beyond their strength because He has deserted 
them, not because they are w^ak. 

The span of man's life is fixed; one who is murdered, dies 
at his appointed time. A false prophet cannot work miracles. 
The word of God, the Koran, is created ; when it is read, it is 
an accident; when written, a body. The community has to 
choose a suitable man to be imam. 

Al-Najjar had many followers in Kayy ; the school broke 
into three sections, the Mustairika, the Barghuthiya, and the 
Za'fardniya. These last held that the word of God was not 
God because it was created, yet it was unbelief to say that the 
Koran was created. Al-Shahrastani comments that they were 
either talking nonsense or used the terms word of God and 
Koran for two separate things. Some said that sight, as 
applied to God, meant knowledge. ^ 

Bishr b. Ghayyath al-Marisi (f c. 218 /833), hardly deserves 
a place for his theology but Was important in his day as he was 
the personification of heterodoxy. He was the son of a Jew of 
Baghdad,^ a disciple of Abu H^-uifai stU#^ canon law under 
Abu Yusuf, enjoyed court favoUr> and took part in disputations 
in the presence of Ma'mun, ® At one of these debates were present 
the catholicus, the followers of Zoroaster, the chief herbad, the. 
head of the dispersion, the leaders of the Sabians, AnastasiuS* 
the Greek, the theologians, and "^Ali Rida. ^ The kitdh alrhaida 
says that Bishr’s doctrine was the only one taught in public, 
but this is an exaggeration.® He was hated bitterly as the 
scurillous tales about him show. Here are two.' A youth died 
and was buried. Some one saw him in a dream and was 

^ Tamylz, f. 327a. 

* Dozy s. V. Marisa. * pabari III, 1,039 f. •* Kitdh al-ihtijdj, 21 1. 

® Or. 3104 a report of a dispute between Bislir and ‘Abd al-'Aziz b 
Yahya {Fihnst, 189). It adds nothing to our knowledge of his theology. 
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surprised to see that his hair had gone white. He explained that 
Bishr had been buried in the same cemetery and, when he was 
put into the ground, hell gave such a groan that the hair of all 
of them had turned white. Again, one orthodox scholar attended 
the funeral of Bishr and was reproved for having done so. He 
said that he had never been to a funeral for which he expected 
so great a reward. He had said, O God, this man did not 
believe that he could look on You ; prevent him from gazing 
on Your face ; he did not believe in the punishment of the grave, 
punish him as You never punished any other ; he denied the 
balance, make his balance light ; he denied intercession, let 
none of Your creatures plead for him."” Ibn Hanbal said that 
he was a preacher not a dialectician and the only difference 
between him and a Christian was that he said the Muslim prayers. ^ 
He did not meet Jahm, but accepted his teaching. A poet says of 
him, “ He would have a true belief in God, were it not mixed 
with determinism.”® 

Bishr followed al-Najjar for the most part in his doctrine of 
God and man’s will, Hafs al-Fard in his doctrine of the will of 
God, and the Murji’a by saying that faith was accepting as true 
by heart and tongue. Faith can only be in a rational adult.® 
Bowing down to the sun was not unbelief but a sign of it. ^ 
Capacity was with the act.® Every sin was deadly because it 
was rebellion though sinfub Muslims might be let out of heU. 
The Koran was a miracle and was created. ® Bishr rejected the 
punishment in the grave and much of the popular eschatology, 
'All was right and his opponents TaItia, 'Aisha, and Mu'awiya 
were wrong. ’ 

Hisham b. al-Hakam was a client ; he was a leader of those 
who said that God was a body ; he also thought that 'All was 
*God. It is stated that he was a pupil of Jahm and a dependent 
of Yahya al-Barmaki and presided at the gatherings held by him 
for religious discussion.® He was a quick-witted controversialist. 

^ Or. 2,675 ff, ,150a., 152a. ® Snafi, 0/ grammanans, 47. 

® Usui al-dln, 256. ■* Shahrastani, 107 ;; Sam'ani, 524a, ® b. ^azm, 3, 54. 

® Usui al-dln, 308; Yakut Biog, Pic#., I, 177. ^ Hawbakhti^ 13. 

® The fall of the Barmakis was in 187/803 . One acount brings Hisham 
to Baghdad in 197/812 or 199/814, the year of his death. He is said to have 
debated with ‘Amr b. ‘Ubaid, 145 1^62, There is no way of resolving the 
confusion. 
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In the presence of the caHph someone reminded him that 'All 
and ‘Abbas had brought a disptite to Abu Bakr for settlement, 
and asked which of them was in the wrong. It was impossible 
to say " ‘All,” to say “ ‘Abbas ’' would have angered the caliph, 
so he said that both were right, like the two angels who came 
with a problem to David to test him.^ When asked if Mu'awiya 
had been at Badr he said, ‘‘ Yes— on the other side.” In a 
discussion with a Magian he said that he could see nothing 
outside the universe although there was no darkness to prevent 
him. He assumed that the Magian, who did not contradict him, 
could see nothing because there was no light. ‘‘How was it 
that the two religions, though always contradicting each other, 
agreed that there was nothing outside the universe?” The 
Magian made a sign of assent. ^ In one year Hisham held five 
different opinions about God. 

The reports of his teaching are not always consistent. 

God. 

God is a body with limits; His length, breadth, and depth 
are equal® or nearly equal ; one part is not superior to another. 
He is a spreading light of a special size in a special place, like 
pure molten metal, shining oh all sides like a round pearl. He 
has colour, taste, smell, and touch ; His colour is His taste. 
His taste His smell, and His Smell His touch. He is absolute 
colour. It may be that the mountain Abu Kubais is bigger 
than He. Another statement, that God has the most perfect 
form, seven spans of His own measure, implies an anthropo- 
morphic idea. The eternal existence of God differs from that 
of the inhabitants of heaven for theirs is derived from outside 
themselves. * ■■■ : ■ ■■■ 'A' 

All that exists is either body or the act of a body ; the creator 
cannot be a mere act. ® God was not in place ; then He moved 
and by His movement formed place and was ip it ; this place 

^ ’Uyun al-akhbaf, 2, 150. * 'VyUn al-akhhav, 2, 153. 

® Revelation, 21, 16. The length, breadth, and height of the heavenly 
city are equal. 

* KashshI, 177, ® al-amvar, 2, 94. 
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was the throne. He touches it and fills it exactly. The term, 
existing [mawjud), as applied to Him means that He is body, 
a thing. According to one report, He is unlike other things; 
in b. al-Rawandi's account of Hisham’s doctrine, there is some 
likeness to other things, otherwise men could know nothing of 
Him. 

One account says that God always knew Himself ; another 
denies this. He did not always know things ; He only knew 
them after not knowing them, otherwise, as knowledge implies 
a known, things would be eternal. He knows by a knowledge 
which is not God, not other than God, and not part of Him. 
Hisham adopted the axiom that what describes another cannot 
be itself described and so evaded the question whether 
God’s knowledge and other attributes were eternal or 
originated. 

There are as many acts of knowledge originated by God as 
there are things known and they are none of them in a substrate 
(mahall). Some say that Hisham held the attributes other than 
knowledge to have a beginning. His opponents asked what 
God was before He was alive ! According to al-Jahiz, Hisham 
taught that God knows what is under the earth by rays which 
emanate from Him and reach down into its depths ; but for this 
connection He could not know what is there. 

God moved and His movement was will and the doing of the 
thing willed. His will is an attribute, not He and not other 
than He. He is finite in essence, infinite in power ; He cannot 
act unjustly but is the author of all, even of evil. He can turn 
a pebble into a mountain covering a league of ground without 

adding to it or taking from it accident or body. ^ 

■■■■ . ■■■ ■ .. . . ■ 

Reason. 

Knowledge is either necessary or ratiocinative. Necessary 
knowledge is cast into the mind without being acquired or 
coming by examination, for God gives it to whom He will. ^ 
Knowledge of God cannot be derived from the attributes of 
bodies (accidents) for it must be necessary, and some of these 
accidents are known only by reasoning. 

^ Mukhtalif al^^adUk> 6o. 
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Physics. 

Body means a thing, existing, self-existent ; some are eternal. 
Colours, tastes, and scents are bodies. Idisham did not use 
the term accident, but called movement, will, dislike, knowledge, 
good and bad acts, attributes of body, not it and not other 
than it. Creation, enduring, and perishing were such attributes. 
All these except rest are entities Oil is latent in the 

olive and fire in flint. There is no such thing as an atom. 
Movement is the transfer of a body from one unit of place to 
a third without its passing through the second. 

Man. 

Man denotes the body which is inert {mawdt) and the spirit 
which is active and a light, the perceptive part. The acts of 
man are created by God. Capacity is five things, health, absence 
of obstacles, sufficient time, tools (hand, axe, etc.,) and motive; 
if these are present, the act occurs. Part of capacity is before and 
part with the act. 

Religion. 

God cannot punish children in the next world, they are in 
paradise. If He had known beforehand what men would do, 
this world would not be a time of testing. The devil knows 
what he has put into men’s hearts without himself entering 
them ; perhaps the air is his instrument. The Koran is an 
attribute of God, neither created nor creator. 

The Koran has been taken up to heaven ; that which is on 
earth has been changed. ® A prophet may sin and make mistakes 
and will get a revelation to set him right ; an imam cannot 
sin. The imam is as well known as the kihla so the election of ^ 
Abu Bakr was apostasy. 

As the senses need the mind to correct and control them 
so men need the imam. The Muslim community cannot agree 
in error and historical knowledge based on the*general report 
{tawdtur) of unbelievers is true. 

That only bodies exist and that volition is a kind of motion 

1 Bihar al-anwar, 2, 94. * Horten, Z.D.M.G., v. 64, p. 391, 

* Malati, Tanhlh, 20. 
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are Greek ideas. To set God above human limitations Hisham 
made him with all his parts convertible. The phrase "spreading 
light" occurs in the of Aristotle which was translated 

about 227/841.^ 

Muhammad b. ‘All b. Nu'man, commonly called Shaitan 
al-Tak though the Shi'a Galled him Mn’min al-Tak. The usual 
account makes him contemporary with the imam Ja‘far though 
b. ^azm calls him a contemporary of al-Nazzam. ^ 

He taught that God knows about Himself and is not ignorant. 
He knows things only after He has willed them, not through 
any defect in Himself but because the things are not there to be 
known. Will is movement and ordination [takdir) is the same 
as will. 

Ail human knowledge is necessary but God can grant it to 
some, withhold it from others, and yet hold all responsible. 

The teaching about man and capacity was that of Hisham 
b. Salim with the addition that things happened only if God so 
willed it. 


* 1 ?, Hazra, 4, 181. 


^ p. III. 



CHAPTER IV 
MUTAZILA 

Mu'tazila. 

"But for the theologians the common folk of all nations had 
perished ; but for the Mu'tazila the common folk of all (Muslim) 
sects had perished ; though I do not say but for Ibrahim 
(al~Nazzam) and his disciples the rank and file of the Mu'tazila 
had perished, I do say that he opened for them ways and revealed 
things of great advantage and profit/’^ This boast leads to the 
study of the true Mu'tazila. They called themselves the men 
of unity and justice. In their eyes their task was to defend 
the unity of God against aU encroachment and to show that 
no shadow of evil fell on his providence. Assent to five proposi- 
tions made the Mu'tazila * that God is one, is righteous, rewards 
good and punishes evil, that sinful Muslims are corrupt, and 
that men must uphold right and resist evil. ^ They could not 
tolerate the semi-independent attributes of popular theology 
so they are caUed the strippers those who deprived 

God of His attributes. They affirmed that God was alive, wise, 
powerful, etc. ; they denied that these qualities had a separate 
existence of their own.® They inclined to describe God by 
negatives and to make aU statements about Him reflexes of human 
affairs. When We say that God is content^ loves, is sorry or, 
angry, these are statements of the measure of good deeds or 
sins, of reward or punishment. We must hot imagine any 
secret thought, any motion of satisfaction or anger, or rest in 
God.^ There wa.s a tendency to reduce all God’s qualities to 
forms of knowledge ; perhaps to emphasise the difference 
between Him and men. A man may know how to make a chair 

^ Jahiz, Hayawavii 4, 69. * JntisaVt 126; Mumj al-Dhahdb, 6, 20 f. 

* God has no quiddity, b. Hazm, 2, 173. 

® Guidi, La Lotta tra I'lslam 0 it 38. 
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and yet not make it ; in God, who is perfect, knowledge passes 
at once into act without the help of any other quality. Hence 
the formula ; will is the thing willed, creation the thing created. 
As a result some of the Mu'tazila were accused of teaching that 
God has no will. Later they divided the attributes into two 
classes, those of essence and those of action, or those belonging 
to Himself and those involved in His activities. They could not 
decide in which class to put generosity. The attributes of action 
were originated, phenomenal. 

They were rationalists in so far as they held that God was 
amenable to reason ; so the essential facts about Him are 
known by reason without revelation. There is a natural religion 
the worship of the one just Creator whom all intelligent men» 
must know. 

Further, God’s acts must have a cause ; He created men that 
they might worship Him. This was contrary to the common 
opinion that man cannot ask God for His motives. A common 
objection is that the Mu'tazila say that God must, setting the 
law above Him. Revelation supported reason and went beyond 
it. A man who, by the fact of his being a man, was bound to 
worship God, was not responsible for knowing the laws of Islam 
if he had never heard of the prophet. Some said that the 
punishment of sinners in heU was known by reason while the 
eternity of punishment was known by revelation. 

The attempt to turn the just creator into the absolute led to 
the usual difficulties. Did not creation involve a change in 
God ? One suggestion is that He created a will, not in a substrate, ^ 
which was the creator of the world. This approaches the 
doctrine of a demiurge, the agent reason, or the Logos. Opinions 
"were divided on the relation of God to His creation. Could He 
change the order of nature or must it go on as it had begun ? 
In the language of the schools. Could God change the meaning 
of words and call Himself ignorant ? Another problem was His 
relation to evil and the impossible. Some argued that He could 
not do evil ; others that He could but would not. The recog- 
nised formula is : Can God do a thing if He has said that He 
will not do it ? The thinkers were facing big problems, which they 

^ Al-Ash.‘ari uses the word mahan, al-Shahxastani mahall. 
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expressed in homely terms/ they were hampered by the 
Arab respect for words as such ; any phrase, which suggested 
a limitation of God, was suspect even if it were nonsense. The 
critics said of one that he limited God’s power to do good but 
not His power to do evil ; they did not see that a just God is 
limited of necessity. God cannot be perceived by the senses 
so he will not be seen in the hereafter ; the beatific vision was 
explained in several ways. 

As God is righteous He cannot be the author of evil, so it must 
be the work of men or devils who are both responsible for their 
acts. God has given them power to use as they like and they 
are answerable for it. Why did not God create men good and 
prevent them from being bad? This question is impossible. 
Goodness is only good when the doer acts of his own choice * 
when he is forced there is neither good nor bad in him. ^ Then 
other questions arose. What will happen to children and 
lunatics in the next world ? Has God any control over the 
power which He has given to men ? 'V^at of happenings 
which are the indirect results of human acts, whether inten- 
tional or otherwise ? Can one who is not a believer do a good 
act ? 

Some held that this is the best of all possible worlds and saved 
the divine omnipotence by asserting that God could repeat 
this best for ever. Some taught that any infidel would be 
converted if God turned on him the full force of His grace; 
some then said that such a convert would deserve as great a 
reward as one who had had no special help from God. 

They held various views about man. He was spirit, he was 
body, or a combination of the two. In physics most accepted^ 
the doctrine of the atom but all bodies are complex. The 
movement of the world is due to the interplay of substances and 
accidents. Human action is differentiated from all other only 
by the presence of will. Capacity was before the, act ; this was 
held to be consistent with the freedom of the will. Some taught 
that man acted directly on his surroundings while others said 
that will was his only activity and all external effects followed 
by force of nature. Faith dropped into the background and 

^ Guidi, LoUa, zo, 
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knowledge took its place, for faith was knowledge of God and 
every one, by first principles, can have this, so there was no 
talking about it. 

When a man became conscious of self, he must know that he 
depended on one who created and provided for him. This was 
knowledge by reasoning and inference. A man might know 
about God by hearsay, by the report of parents or teachers, 
and some held that such knowledge was no better than un- 
belief. Faith was usually defined as knowledge of the divine 
commands and the amount of disobedience, which would make 
up wickedness, was carefully calculated. Some held that a 
detailed knowledge of all God's commands was essential while 
others were content with an outline acquaintance with the 
chief. The man who used his own judgment was right in 
questions of detail though not necessarily so in matters of 
principle. As usual, sins were classified as great or small, but 
the idea of wickedness [fisk), the man who was neither a believer 
nor an infidel, fell into the background.^ Forgiveness without 
repentance was impossible ; repentance for sins against men 
involves restitution. ^ The doctrine of intercession was rejected. 
Prayers for the dead and alms given on their behalf are useless. ® 
Whether prophets can sin, before or after their call, ^ and the 
relative rank of prophets, believers, and angels were in dispute. 
Saints cannot work miracles. The Koran is created ; its 
relation to the word of God is not discussed. That word is 
either creative or commanding, laying duties on men. There 
is a like division of the will of God. 

They differed on a man’s duty in upholding right and resisting 
„evil and, consequently, about the imam ; some thought him 
an unnecessary luxury and others came near to the Shi'a. Most 
said that any Muslim might be imam, even though he were not 
the most excellent one alive. 

They taught- that martyrdom was not to be sought and later 
it was said to be the patient endurance of sufiering. They 

1 He who commits great sins is an unbeliever by ingratitude not by poly- 
theism.. Or. 2,606 t, 147a. 

* Diet. Tech. Terms, 162. » Ghunya, 175. 

* Prophets must be free from grave sins otherwise none could respect them- 

Ijl. 219. 
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would have nothing to do with much of the popular eschatology 
and denied the prophet’s ascent to heaven. 

About a ! h . 300 they became more psychological and discussed 
minutely the question of repentance. Later still they grew 
more philosophical and the split into the schools of Basra and 
Baghdad became prominent. Those of Basra held that God 
continues in His essence but not by an attribute of continuance 
while those of Baghdad held that the necessary continues with- 
out continuance, while the phenomenal requires an external 
continuance. Fe could speak as plain as b. I^utaiba, '‘ Words 
cannot be opposed by silence, doubt cannot be healed by hesita- 
tion, heresy is not cast out by orthodoxy.” ^ They also held 
divergent views about the nature of a thing. 

Many problems arose during their discussions to which they 
gave difierent answers. If a man dies a violent death, does he 
die at his appointed time or not ? What whl happen to animals 
in the hereafter * will they get any conipensation for the pains 
they suffered here ? Will noxious animals go to hell ? Can 
God impose on a man duties beyond his strength ? Are un- 
lawful things part of the provision (m^) which God gives to 
men ? Most taught that man’s actions were the result of sugges- 
tions which came to him from outside. The idea 

apparently comes from the “ whisperings of Satan” mentioned 
in the Koran. They were not agreed on how these suggestions 
worked. It is notorious that they were intolerant to their 
opponents, the traditiohists * they were not a happy family 
in themselves, according to ‘Abd al-Kahir, they were even more 
ready to call each other unbelievers. The movement had two 
branches : 

The Basra School. 

Speculation was active during the first half of the third century 
when most of the famous Mu'tazila lived. One of the earliest 
was Abu’l-Hudhail Muhammad b. al-Hudhail jal-‘AUaf who 
died in 226 /841 or 235 /850 about one hundred years old. At 
one remove he was a pupil of Wasil b. ‘Ata though nothing 
but the name is known of the connecting link, ‘Uthman 
al-Tawil. He presided at Ma’mun’s meetings for religious 

* Jiaw^a bahiya, 66 i. * Jkhtilaf al-lafu, 6 q . 
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discussion although the caliph had called him a denizen of hell. 
He was not respected though some nice things are said of him. 
Bishr b. aI-Mu‘tamir called him a hypocrite saying that he 
would rather be ignorant and famous than learned and un- 
known, and mean and respected rather than honourable' and 
despised. He is called a liar and a miser and was a good hater.' 
According to al-Jahiz, he had an era of his own ; it began 
on the day he gave a capon to Muwais b. ‘Imran. In his youth 
he disputed with a Jew, who asked what he thought of Moses 
and the Law, He replied, “ If they are the Moses and the Law, 
which are mentioned in the Koran, I accept the one as a prophet 
and the other as a revealed book.’‘ Once he was asked to 
prove that the world was created without using motion and 
rest as arguments ; he retorted, “You are like the litigant who 
told his opponent to come before the judge but to leave his 
evidence behind.” A man said to him, “ If you try to mislead 
and overcome in argument, and your antagonist is al-Kazzam, 
the best for you is that men should doubt both of you.” Abu 
1-Hudhail replied, “Fifty doubts are better than one truth.” 
He could not answer the question when men perceive that sleep 
is pleasant. It is not during sleep for the mind is absent, not 
before falling asleep for the non-existent cannot produce effects, 
and not after waking because the sleep is ended. ^ 

God. 

One report says that there is some likeness between God and 
the universe while another says there is none. ^ God is every- 
where in the sense that He controls all. The attributes are 
His essence ; He knows by a knowledge which is His essence, 
and acts by power which is His essence, but His knowledge 
is not His power.® Men speak of different attributes because 
God's activities manifest themselves in different ways. Al- 
Shahrastani rightly objects that this reduces the attributes to 
aspects of God and this is modalism. The attributes may be 
expressed by adjectives but not by finite verbs (e.g., samV 

^ Damiri, kitab al-hayawan art. birdhawn. 

* b. IJazm, 4, 193 ; Intisdr, 8. 

• Cf. f'aba^at al-umam, 666 [Mashri^, 1911). 
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but not yasmdu) for the verb demands au object and suggests 
the existence of something besides God. As God knows himself 
His knoMedge must be infinite. As an abstract proposition we 
can say that God can do evil but from an ethical standpoint 
He cannot ; if He could it would be a defect in Him. There 
is a limit to what He can do, His grace is not infinite. If all 
that God can do were to become actual. He could do no more ; 
but this all never passes from potentiality into act. ^ The 
eternal is infinite and has no parts or whole therefore the phen- 
omenal must be finite and have parts and a whole. God can 
do what He has said that He will not do; but not the im- 
possible, He cannot combine life or power with death or strip 
substance of its accidents. He can give life without power 
and sight though the eye is blind. There are two accounts of 
the divine will. One makes it inhere in God, the other implies 
that it is not in God and states that it is not in a substrate ; the 
disciples of Abu 1-Hudhail followed the second view. The cause 
of creation is God's purpose to benefit His creatures. It happens 
when He wills a thing and says to it, Be ” ; this creative 
word is not in a substrate. ^ Creation is not the thing created, ® 
Compounds are not the result of combination, but were created 
compound. The creative word is not the same as the command 
which imposes responsibility on men, the moral command. 
This inheres in some body. The will that there should be belief 
is not the same as the command to believe. 

Reason. 

Knowledge and belief are different in kind. Human know- 
ledge is of two kinds, necessary or acquired. Knowledge about 
God and the proofs of His being is necessary. Man's being 
rational involves that he knows himself and this knowledge is 
followed in the second time by knowledge of God ; if it does 
not so follow the man is an unbeKever. Having tins knowledge 

1 b. Hazm, 4, 193 ; 5, 95. Cf. 9 f. 

» Later report, whack may be righ.t, says that God destroys a thing by 
saying to it, “ Disappear.” 

» Khal^, like the English creation, may be either the act of creation or the 
thing created; in the first sense it may be called created metaphorically, 
in the second it is so really. Ash'ari, 363 i, 366. 
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he must obey all he knows of the unity and justice, that is, 
all that God imposes on him. If a man only knows God by 
hearsay he is equally responsible. ^ Other knowledge got 
through the senses or by reasoning is acquired though God 
can make it necessary. ^ Knowledge cannot grow or diminish, 
i.e., a thing is known or not known. ® 

Physics, 

The atom can suffer rest and movement, but no other accidents 
and it is not body, for body has three dimensions. The atom is 
the unit of existence ; it has existence and the power of com- 
bination. The smallest number of atoms which can form a 
body is six ; this combination gives front and back, top and 
bottom, right and left. In another place it is suggested that two 
atoms, which have no length, combine to form a body which has 
length ,* in other words, two atoms with the accident of com- 
bination produce length. Two accidents may be in one place 
at the same time but not two bodies. The doctrine of the 
creative word made it necessary to say that an accident need 
not have a substrate. Accidents are of two sorts. Those, the 
nature of which is known, such as movement, rest, life, and 
death, men can produce them and they can be renewed ; 
and those, the nature of which is not known, like colours, tastes, 
smells, power, hearing, and sight, men cannot produce them 
and they cannot be renewed. 

Movement and rest are not the same as modes of existence 
(kawn) and both need two times. The definition of these terms 
was hard. Rest is the arrival of a second body in the first place, 
movement the arrival of a first body in the second place, or, 
movement reaches a body in the second place. At creation 
a body was not preceded in its place by anything, so it was 
neither moving nor at rest. ^ Movement, which may be per- 
ceived by sight or touch, ® is not always transfer from one place 
to another, though actions of the heart are not movements, and 
there is no " leap '' (see al-Kazzam) but rests during movement. 

^ Usiil al-din, 258. * U$ill al-din, 32. ® Malfiizi, 2, 346. 

® Dictionary of Technical Terms, 1274. Park, 144. 

^ Mumj al-dhahabf 7, 232, 
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There cannot be two movements in one atom though one 
movement may be the effect of two agents. There is only one 
movement * it is differentiated by the addition to it of 
■direction./'' '■ . , 

Endurance and destruction are entities not in a substrate 
and are not the same as what continues or is destroyed. The 
order of nature is not fixed, it might be better to say that it does 
not exist, for a stone may be thrown into the air and yet not 
fall. God has caused the world to stand on nothing. ^^^^^^^^^^ 

A later writer says that Abu l-Hudhail called the non-existent 
pure denial. ^ ; 

Man. j 

Man is the body; all parts of it, except the hair and nails, 
are the agent. Life, soul, spirit, and the five senses are accidents; ■ 
the soul is something other than the body, spirit, ^ life, and the J 
five senses. Perception Kes in the heart not in the senses. 
Suggestions are accidents of the nature of thought or knowledge; 
those for good come from God and those for evil from the devil ; | 

they are not essential to action for even without them man is | 

responsible. The will causes its immediate' effects to follow j 

inevitably. Capacity is an accident, something more than 
bodily soundness and health - actions of the heart occur at the 
same time as capacity, those of the members in the second time. 

Man can cause in himself movement, rest, will and toaowledge, i 

but cannot cause accidents like colour and taste, the nature of ' 

which is not known. Secondary effects of his acts are his work, ' 

such as the pain caused by a blow or the noise produced by 
knocking two objects together. So a dead man can be respon- 
sible for events which happen after his death. The example* i 
given is of a man shooting an arrow which kills an enemy while I 
he himself has been killed before his arrow reaches its mark. : 

A dead man cannot know or will. All other secondary effects ; 

are the work of God, so man cannot produce perception or 
knowledge in another. i 

• He was the first to say that spirit is an, accident which does not endure. 1 
b. KCazm, 4 215. r 
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The acts of men are not like the acts of God. He has no 
power over wha,t He has pnt in the power of men, for there 
cannot be two creators to one act. (Gf. what is said about two 
agents and one movement.) 

Religion. 

Man has one appointed time ; so if he dies a violent death 
he dies at his appointed time. There are two versions of the 
doctrine of the hereafter. One is that then men will act by- 
necessity. It was commonly said that Abu d-Hudhail was a 
kadari in this world but a determinist in the next. The other 
is that all action will cease. This is explained on the ground 
that what has a beginning must have an end so, as men's acts 
obviously begin, they must also end. It is more likely that 
the explanation is to be found in religion and not in philosophy. 
Abu 'l-Hudhail wanted to describe a state of peace, perhaps 
inspired by Christianity or neo-Platonism. Theodore Abu Kurra 
writes, “ when the resurrection takes place and all things become 
unchangeable.” 1 And in lYiOi Theology of Aristotle, "in the 
upper world the soul has no need to speak or act.” ^ 

Faith is the name given to the sum of good deeds, both essential 
and supererogatory. The resolve to do a deadly sin is in itself 
one. The theft of five dirhams is wickedness. Acts may be 
good though not specifically directed to the service of God; 
this means that unbelievers can do good deeds, which is con- 
trary to the general view. ® 

Revelation not reason tells us that the punishment for sin is 
eternal. The beatific vision consists in men knowing God in 
their hearts. Animals will not go to' heaven. For pain suffered 
in this world compensation will be given in the next even if it 
were not inflicted for instruction or warning. ^ The “ balance ” 
is a metaphor for the judgment ; the “ bridge” may be real but 
this is not definitely affirmed. 

Unbelievers v^Il be punished between the two blasts of the 
trumpet. ® In time of danger, a man may hide his faith [ta^iyya). 

1 p. 20, ® p. 15 ; Cf. 107 f. 

* Muliammad told Sa'sa'a that his saving girls from death •was of no use 
as it "was not done for God’s sake. Mubarrad, 279. 

* Iji, 151 f. « Iji, 273 f, 270. 
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What is not pereeived by the senses ean be accepted only on the 
report of twenty witnesses, one or of whom must be a 

man of heaven, one who cannot lie. This would rule out most 
of the traditions, 

The Koran is an accident and may be in many places at once. 
Its relation to the word of God is not defined. 

In matters of history Abu T-Hudhail suspended judgment 
on the killing of ‘Uthman, also on ‘AK, Talha, and ‘Aisha, but he 
condemned Mu'awiya. It is said that he regarded ‘AH and 
Abu Bakr as equal in merit. V 

Abu ’l-PIudhail tried to think of God as an all pervading 
providence with a character, for he is his attributes. Yet he 
could not free himself from the idea that God cannot be defined 
in any way. He tried to keep God simple for he was haunted 
by the fear that complexity means being compound, and all 
compounds are created. So he says that God has only one 
activity which appears in many forms because of its various 
effects. The sarne idea is found in John of Damascus.® The 
creative will not in a substrate is really an intermediary between 
God and the world. He tried to save man from being an auto- 
maton by making him independent of suggestions from outside, 
and to separate morals from theology. His doctrine of know- 
ledge, that all thinking men must recognise the being of one 
creator, implies a natural religion which is the foundation of 
Islam, and mental deficiency in ail who do not accept it. His 
theory of men who cannot lie and are the only witnesses to 
truth recalls the doctrine of the Shi'a. 

A younger contemporary of Abu 1 *-Hudhail was 
Abu Isha!^ Ibrahim b. Sayyar al-Nazzam (j 331). 

He had been a pupil of Khalil b. Ah,mad. ® None of the kadaris 
combined more kinds of unbelief than he. In his youth he 
associated with dualists, materialists, sceptics (those who say 
that arguments are mutually destructive), and a few philosophers. 
Following the materialists he denied the existence of atoms, 
following the dualists he said that he who does justice cannot 
do injustice, and from Hisham h. al-JIakam he took the idea 

1 Malati TanUh, 33. * Mi^e, 94, Sfio, 

® Dmar wal~GHurar, 38 v. ; . 
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that colours, tastes, smells, and. sounds are bodiesA He could 
not keep a secret, was generous, and could see a joke. Quick 
witted, he was a good companion though he did not suffer fools 
gladly. Al-Nazzam is sweeter than safety after danger, health 
after sickness, and plenty after famine. ^ His enemies said that 
he was drunk morning and night ; he was at least no enemy 
to the wine cup, for he wrote 

I take the soul from the bottle ; there is no sm in blood 
without a wound. 

Then I am drunk and have two souls while the bottle lies 
a soulless body. 

In spite of his knowledge and his rank as a theologian he fell 
into sin because he loved a Christian youth and composed for 
him a book to prove that the trinitarian doctrine was better 
than the Unitarian. ^ He paid a formal visit of sympathy to 
one whose son had died. The father was disconsolate because 
his son had not read his father’s book on doubt, a work that 
made you doubt everything. The visitor advised him to read 
his own book and then he would doubt that he had ever had a 
son. ^ Ai-lSfaz?am tells of a journey wherein he met nothing 
but bad omens but which ended fortunately ; it cured him of 
any belief in such things. ® He was trustworthy in speech and 
seldom erred as to truth and falsehood. A fault, which never 
left him, was that his hypotheses were bad though his arguing 
from them was good. If only he had verified his premises 
instead of his deductions ! He began with a guess, argued from 
it, and forgot that the foundation of his reasoning was a guess. 
But if he said that he had seen something none doubted his 
word.® He was thirty-six when he died,’’ 

God. 

The statement that God is wise affirms His being and adds 
that He is not ignorant. John of Damascus said much the same. ® 

^ Sam'ani, Ansab, 564. * Durar wal-Ghurar, 38 r. 

® b. Hazm, Taw^ al-hamdma, 122. * Talbis Iblis, 43. 

® Jabiz;, ffayawdn, 3, 139. The children of the Mu'tazila do not believe 
in djinn. Nishwdr al-muhdiara, 274. 

« Ja^dz, Jffayawdn, 2, 83. ’ Sarh al-uvun, 125. 8 Migne, 94, 836. 



God has power and knowledge for the Koran says so ; we may 
not say that He has life for the Koran does not say so. Most 
authorities say that al-Nazzam denied will to God ; in Him power 
is the motive force and knowledge gives it the needed direction. 
But He acts by choice, does justice because He chooses to do it. 
In speaking of al-Nazzam, ;^-Ash‘ari uses the word will, pre- 
sumably for convenience, and says that God’s will has two as- 
pects. In one it is creation for, unlike man, no weakness hinders 
His power from passing at once into action. In the other, it 
is a command to men to obey Him ; though this will to faith 
does not create it as men are not tools in the hand of God. The 
statement that God hears means that He knows, for perception 
does not exist in Him. 

God cannot do wrong, for evd and untruth are produced only 
by imperfect bodies and there is no imperfection in Him. Pro- 
bably al-Na??am meant to say that God was righteous and so 
could do no wrong. He cannot omit doing the best possible 
for men so He cannot increase the delights of heaven and the 
pains of hell and cannot push into hell a child standing on its brink. ^ 

He can do the like of what he has done for an infinite number 
of times, but not better. The cause of creation is the purpose 
of it, the benefit of His creatures. In the beginning He created 
aU things and they appear as from a storehouse in time. ^ This 
idea is Jewish. God created the world on the first day just 
as in the preparation of a dinner aU the food is cooked at once 
and the courses are set on the table one by one.® He has no 
power over what He has put in man’s control and cannot make 
life or power in the abstract.^ He cannot create ignorance or 
wrong.®',, ,' 

Reason. 

A reasoning man when he considers himself and the world 
about him must know that he has a creator. ^Other questions 

^ Usui al-din, 238. 

“ kumun ; this word is used in anoUier sense for oil being latent in the olive. 

Tancbuma, Bersshith, z ; Ci. 4 Ezxa, 4, 41 f ; Boo^ 0/ T-yeasures, 358. 

* God cannot reduce the combinations in the world to atoms. As atoms 
do not exist, this is obvious. 

* U?ul al-din, 133 ; TaftazanI, 68. 
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then arise. Is the Creator a body ? Can He be seen ? Is any- 
thing like Him ? Did He create for some good purpose ? Man 
must find reasoned answers to these questions. ^ What is known 
by the senses is necessary and cannot be known by ratiocination 
and report ; what is known by analogy and ratiocination 
cannot become necessary knowledge- ^ Two classes of men 
obey God, in other words He is known in two ways, by thinkers 
and by good men. 

Knowledge and ignorance are akin, also faith and unbelief ; 
they are not different in kind for the same faculty produces both. ® 

. Physics. 

The world consists of substance and movement which is the 
only accident. All action is movement; rest is movement in 
intention, strain. 

At creation all was in a state of strain.^ Colours, sounds, 
tastes, power, heat, and light are all bodies. These ideas 
are clearly Stoic; some of them came through Hisham 
b. al-Hakam. One report assumes that bodies endure,^ though 
this is denied ; endurance is not an entity. ® Bodies are of differ- 
ent sorts, light and living, heavy and dead; one sort cannot 
change into the other. ’ There are no atoms so there is no limit 
to the parts into which a body can be divided. Two bodies may 
interpenetrate each other and occupy the same space ; thus 
fire is latent in stone and oil in the olive. Perception is due 
to such interpenetration.® All animals, apparently the animal 
soul is meant, are of one sort. Fire, if free from impurity, 
would ascend to the throne of God. (This also suggests Stoic 
influence.) Movement is aU of one sort ; it is in the body in the 

^ UsUl al-din, z$6. ® U^vLl al-dln, x6. 

* The real nature of both is the imposition of form on the power of intellect ; 
the distinction between them is by something external ; i.e., the agreement 
or otherwise of this form with the connected fact. Iji, 337. 

* b. IJazm, 5, 55: 

® Ash'ari Malkdldt, 367. Denied ", Marhdm, 194. Muhassal, ii N.2. 
"Substance is always being renewed; were it not so the world would come 
to an end " {Musdmara, 221), is inconsistent with the doctrine of creation, 
but that does not make it impossible for a.hNaz^am to have held this view. 

* Usui al-din, 42. ’ Park, 119; Usiil al-din, 54. 

* Critics made fun of this. Abu Lahab saw Muhammad therefore bits of 
Mui^ramad are in him ; Abu Lahab is in hell so bits of Muhammed are in hell. 
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first place and by it the body moves to the second. It may 
be by " leaps " ; a body may pass through units of place 
without occupying them ; hence movements differ in speed. 

Man, 

Man is spirit, a subtle body ^ pervading the niaterial body 
which is both an obstacle to it and a tool for it. ^ Life is the 
spirit, not something added to man. All spirit is of one kind 
and its actions of one kind; when it leaves the body it moves 
upward through the world. 

Al-Naz?am seems to say that the spirit is joined to the body 
by the soul and by it perceives through the medium of the 
senses; which are part of man; but the Mu'tazila did not 
distinguish dearly between the soul and the spirit. ® Knowledge 
and will are movements of the mind. Man’s only act is will 
and that as the result of suggestions which are necessary and 
both from God. The bad are not to mislead men but to make 
their choice real. The will is movement in man ; what happens 
outside him is the work of God through nature. Those acts, 
which proceed immediately from will, follow it inevitably. 
Capacity is the man himself. As God cannot do evil, bad deeds 
are the work of men. 

Religion, 

Any act, which God could have commanded but has not, is 
evil because it is forbidden ; any, which He cannot command, 
is evil in itself. Any act, which He could have forbidden but has 
not, is good because it is not forbidden ; any, which He cannot 
forbid, is good in itself. So right and wrong are independent of, 
the will of God. In this world there is no reward ; any blessing 
which is given here is to increase faith and encourage obedience. 
Faith is shown by avoiding deadly sins. The theft of two hundred 
dirhams (the legal minimumL taxable) is wickedness. Deeds 
which are equal in merit or demerit will get the same reward or 

^ The spirit is subtle bodies, coursing in the body like rosewater in the rose, 
lasting from birth to death. They suffer no diminution or change so that, if 
a limb is cut off, the parts of spirit in it retire into the remaining limbs. 
Dictionary of Technical Terms, 541. 

^ Stoic. Cf. Booh of Treasures, 465. * Tamyis i, 44a, 
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punishment. The children of Muslims and unbelievers will go 
to heaven and so will animals for no distinction is made between 
animals j children and lunatics. Rather it is the spirits of 
animals which go to heaven where they are given fair bodies. ^ 
The eternity of punishment is known only by revelation. 

In heaven bodies are necessary so that the spirits may eat and 
drink. In hell men will not be tortured beyond what they can 
bear ; if they were, they would not feel it. 

Prophets may commit venial, but not degrading, ^ sins through 
negligence or error, but this is blameworthy; they may be 
punished for such sins though their followers need not be. ® 
Miracles do not happen.^ 

The creative word of God is an accident, movement. The 
word of God is a body, a combination of separate sounds, which 
cannot be, in two places at once. Two reasons are given for the 
miraculous nature of the Koran ; (i) because it tells of things 
both past and future which would be otherwise unknown and 
not because of its form and style ; (2) because God prevented 
men from making anything like it though it was in their power 
' to do so. Spirits cannot serve men or give information to them. 
Arguments founded on analogy or the agreement of the community 
have no value in religion. 

An imam is not necessary. Al-Naz?am defended 'All and 
condemned Talha, ‘Aisha, and Mu'awiya ; he accepted the 
witness of two followers of ‘Ali or two of Talha but not that of 
two belonging to opposing parties. He rejected some practices 
accepted by the community, such as the tarawih, criticised the 
Companions, and, it is said, did not believe in prophecy. It is 
^claimed that al-Na?zam was the first to say that a practising 
Muslim might be an infidel. ® 

Simplification is the mark of this system. The world is made 
up of two parts only, matter and motion. God has no will 
for the union qf knowledge and power produces action. The 
same activity of man becomes according to circumstances faith or 

1 Jahiz, Hayawan, 3, 122. * Ijf, 220, ® Usui al-din^ 168. 

* Another report says that God creates the miracles of the prophets at the 
time they happen. Intisdr, 52, 

5 Ghunya, 176. 
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unbelief. Capacity, that unnecessary add^^ psychology, is 
rejected ; possibly on the ground that what can only be thought 
does not exist, another borrowing from the Stoics. It must be 
said that al-Na?:?am had the makings of a philosopher ; with 
a little luck he would have been a great scientist. He raised 
several problems but they did not attract attention outside the 
Mu'tazila. Following his lead, the nature of external acts, 
which foUow from man’s will, was discussed. Other ideas, 
such as the spiritual nature of man, did not find much acceptance. 

The Baghdad School. 

Abu Sahl Bishr b. al-Mu'tamir (f 210) was a slave-dealer, 
a poet, and a leper as well as a theologian. It is suggested 
that he belonged to Kufa and migrated to Baghdad. Harun 
ar-Rashid imprisoned him for being a Shi'i ; the only evidence 
for this creed is a certain preference for ‘AH. In a poem he set 
him above the Khawarij :— 

The father of Hasan, the son of ‘Abbas, and the orthodox 
were not among their forefathers. 

Lights in darkness, nobles, these are the leaders, not bedouin. 
The bottom is not as The top, bedouin are not the mine of 
wisdom.^ 

He wrote poems on theological subjects and was largely concerned 
with the proofs of the existence of God to be drawn from nature. 

How glorious is reason as a pathfinder, as a friend in hard 
times and good, 

As a judge who decides on the unseen as easily as a witness 
on what he has seen. ^ 

One bit of controversy is preserved. A determi]gist asked him, 
“Do you praise God for yoiir faith? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then he likes to be praised for what he has not done (accord- 
ing to MuTazili principles) ; a practice he has condemned in 

1 Hayawan, 6 , 155 . ^ 95 , 
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his book.” “ He condemns only him who likes to be praised 
for what he has not done; what he has neither helped nor 
ordered to be done.” Thumama then said, “ No, God praises 
me because I did as I was told and I praise him for giving me 
the command and strengthening me to obey it.” 

The determinist was silenced. ^ 

God. 

Of course, reason is a sufficient guide to the knowledge of God, 
His will is twofold. 

1. Essential, God always wills man’s obedience but not 
his sins; this will has no connection with sin, but may be 
connected with all else. So arose the formula, “ God was 
always willing ’ ’ ; though most of the Mu'tazila did not accept it. 
The critics said, “ If God knew that a man would act in a certain 
way and did not prevent him^ then He willed that act.” 

2 . An attribute of action. This again is twofold, (») If the 
act of will is within God, it is creation ; (6) If connected with 
something outside Him, it is the moral command. 

Creation, therefore, is God’s willing a thing ; it is not the 
creative word “ Be ” ; it is not the thing created, but precedes 
it. One report says that God did not create accidents ® ; which 
looks like an inference from the doctrine of below). 

Another report says that some accidents are the work of God, 
some the work of men, and some of both together. ® 

His power is infinite, He has in store better than He has given 
to men; so Bishr called those, who held that God had done 
His best for men, unbelievers. If He were to grant His grace to 
one who. He knew, would not believe, that man would believe 
of his own accord and his claim to reward would not be diminished 
by receipt of that grace. 

It is said that Bishr dropped this doctrine, reverting to the 
idea that God must do what is most advantageous to men. ^ 
God has given men sufficient grace, by preaching and the pro- 
phets, to meet their duties. He need not do for men all He can ; 
He must do what is best for their religion. Conversion is a 

^ Arnold, Mu'tazila, 30. 2 b. Hazm, 4, 197 ; Ansab, f, 83b. 

* U^ul al-din, 135. * b- Hazm, 3, 165. 
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difficulty to Bishr as his theology here is static. He taught 
that God is a friend to believers, friendship being shown in 
revelation, praise, and grace ; He is an enemy to unbelievers. 
His hostility being shown in the opposites of these three blessings. 
He was alone in teaching this, a doctrine which makes it impossible 
for an unbeliever to believe. 

It would have been better if God had put the wise (believers) 
in heaven at first and, if He had known that a man would come 
to believe, that He should not have let him die before disbelieving. 

Reason, 

Man may know one aspect of an object and not know other 
aspects of it, but he cannot both know and not know the same 
aspect at the same time. This knowledge may be necessary 
or acquired or one aspect may be known by necessary and 
another by acquired knowledge. Accidents can be known 
only by acquired knowledge though under several aspects. 

The process of knowing is that in the first unit of time a man 
gets an idea, in the second he reflects on it, and in the third 
he knows. 

In things religious man knows God in the third unit of time 
after knowing himself. ^ Knowledge may be intuitive, e.g., 
that man did not make himself, based on the senses, or based 
on reason. Presumably the two first kinds are necessary. That 
based on a general report is acquired. Reason does not tell us 
that sins may be forgiven. 

Physics. 

At creation, a body is actually at rest. 

One atom cannot support accidents. Eight atoms form a 
body, two make a line, four a square, and eight a cube. Move- 
ment, rest, all the acts of men, heat, and cold are accidents, 
not bodies. Endurance is an entity; accidents endure till 
they are replaced by others, so oil is latent in the olive and fire 
in stone. 

Cause comes before effect though there may be no interval 
between them. Secondary effects may be the work of man; 

^ Usiil al-din, 260 . 
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thus, when a man feels the pain of a blow and knows that some- 
one has hit him, that someone has caused the pain and the 
knowledge. This is the famous doctrine of tawallud always 
associated with the name of Bishr. Movement is not in the first 
place and not in the second, but by it a body moves from the 
first to the second. 

Man. 

Man is body and spirit, both together are the agent. A man 
can will without the act following necessarily. He can act 
without suggestions, for both suggestions come from the devil 
and there was no devil to insinuate them into the first rational 
man. Capacity is soundness, health, and freedom from defects ; 
it is both before and with the act.^ God has a part in the acts 
of men by way of naming and judgement ; that is. He judges 
that every act is right or wrong, so men call them good or bad, 
virtue or vice. ® God has given men power to produce acci- 
dents, colours, tastes, and such like, but not life or death. 

Religion. 

Works of supererogation are part of faith. If a man repents 
and sins again, the punishment of the first sin is not blotted 
out so, if an unbeliever is converted and then sins without repent- 
ance, he is punished for his unbelief. God can punish infants 
without being unjust ; His doing so means that, if they had 
grown up, they would have become sinners. Blasphemy by 
a child is a lie not unbelief. The theft of ten dirhams is wicked- 
ness .3 xhe punishment in the grave is real. 

- Unbelievers will be punished between the two blasts of the 
trumpet. The ' balance ^ is a metaphor for the judgment ; the 
‘ bridge ' may be real and not metaphorical. Heaven and hell 
are already created.^ ‘Ali was right ; his opponents, including 
Mu'awiya, were wrong. Men are allowed to seek martyr- 
dom.® 

Thumama b. Ashras of Basra (f 213) was connected with 

1 b. Hazm, 3, 22. * b. H[azni, 3, 34. 

* Cf. b. Hazm, 4, 203, an exaggeration. 

♦ Ijl, 254, 270, 273,1. ® b. yazm, 4, 202, 
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Bislir b. al-MuXamir, moved in cotirt^^^^ and, it is said, 

persuaded al-Ma'mun to adopt the Mu'tazili creed. He was 
hardly a theologian and in another age would have been called 
a wit. Once when love was the subject of talk, Thumama con- 
tributed this : When the substances of souls are mingled in 
the union of likeness, a spark of spreading light is begotten. 
By it the eyes of the understandhig are lightened and vital 
natures leap at this brightness. From this spark is formed 
a light pecrdiar to the souh which is united to its substance and 
is called love. Thumama is accused of drunkenness and of 
grosser sins and did not always take his religious duties seriously. 
As he watched men hurrying to the mosque on a Friday in fear 
of being late for prayers, he said : Look at these asses ! What 
did that Arab do to these men ? ^ Like Bishr al-Marisi he was 
hated; a ghostly voice was heard at sea crying : Cursed be 
Thumama and Bishr. ® 

He had no system of theology. He taught that God has no 
quiddity and created the universe by His nature, a form of the 
philosophers’ identification of God with the first cause, though 
it is denied that he taught this. God did not know things until 
they came into being and before they were created they were 
not. ® God did not create anything as a basis for inference. 
By reason men know right and wrong. Knowledge is the 
product of reason and therefore has no agent (see below). A 
man is mature when he has a necessary knowledge of religious 
matters; such a man is responsible to God, Otherwise he is 
in the position of a child and, like some who know not God, 
is excusable. Will is the only act of man ; all else happens 
without an originator and is ascribed to man by metaphor only. 
Thumama came to this position by arguing that if God is the 
cause of secondary acts. He is the author of evil and that, if 
man is the cause, then a dead man can act. ^ H contradicted 
Abu i-Hudhail. Capacity is health, soundness of limbs, and 
absence of weakness; it is before the act. 

Sin can be only when a man knows God and then denies or 
disobeys Him. A wicked man, who does not repent, abides in 

^ Muhhtalif al~HadUh, 6o. ^ Ta'rlkh Baghdad, 7, 148. 

® Gf. a,6o6 f. 152. V, 
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hell ; on earth he is neither a believer nor an infidel. Heaven 
and hell are places of reward and punishment ; those who have 
deserved neither, at the resurrection turn to dust; they are 
animals, ‘people of the book' who have only a hearsay faith, 
worshippers of idols, and the children of Muslims. A prophet 
needs no miracle to establish his message, only sound doctrine. 
If the Koran is the work of God, it is created ; if it is the work 
of nature, i.e., a secondary act, it has no agent, it is not created 
and it is not the creator. The criticism that he combined 
contradictory ideas is just. 

Ma'mar b, 'Abbad “ reasoned most acutely in denying the 
divine attributes and control.” It is recorded that he was sent 
by Harun al-Rashid to argue with a Sumani in the presence of 
an Indian king. The Mu'tazila of Basra accused him to the 
government of teaching that things existed to infinity. He 
fled to Baghdad and died there, hiding in the house of Ibrahim 
b. al-Sindi b. Shahik.^ He had unusually queer ideas. He 
taught that each attribute inhered in God by an entity, this in 
its turn needed a second to attach it to God, this second needed 
a third, and so on to infinity. Similarly an accident inhered 
in a body by an infinite series of entities. Creation had a cause, 
this cause needed a second, and so on to infinity. Rest and 
movement, which are modes of being, differ by an entity. Things, 
which are alike, are like by an entity and separate by an entity 
and, though it is not expressly stated, it is to be assumed that 
each entity requires an infinite series. ' 

Where do these ideas come from ? Something of the sort was 
known in India. Professor Das Gupta writes that in the Nyaya 
system, “the capacity of anything cannot be known until the 
effect produced is known, and if capacity to produce effects 
be regarded, as existence or being, then the being or existence 
of the effect cannot be known until that has produced another 
effect and that another ® Indian influence in 

other branches bf knowledge is certain so it is not surprismg 
to find it in philosophy, even if undigested. The explanation 

^ b. Hazm, 4, 194 == Or. 843. f, 99a, Among other proofs the line of verse 
in Nafh cd-tib, z, 418 shows that the name is Ma'mar, 

* Indian Philosophy, i, 159. 
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proposed by Max Horten ^ that an accident needs the extra 
quality of inherence before it can exist in a substrate does not 
account for the chain of causes in creation and is also too philo- 
sophical ; he has overrated the technical equipment of these 
men.®""' ■ 

God, ■ 

The doctrine of attributes has already been described.® 
God is in the world in the sense that He controls it, not as a 
spatial presence.^ He does not belong to the sphere of time 
so He cannot be called eternal i^adlw) till creation has taken 
place. He created the causation of movement and rest and 
this is His will. His will is not Himself, not the thing willed, 
and not creation, command, or statement ; it inheres in Him, 
not in a substrate, and may be positive or negative. He created 
substances, but not accidents. He does not create power for 
anyone, for power is the work of the body. He cannot create 
power over life or death for anyone and cannot combine life, 
power, or knowledge with death. He did not create life and 
death, for they are accidents, but He did create the causation 
of life and death. Ma'mar made a distinction between kddimn 
'ala. ’I- jauri and kddimn an yajura. 

Physics. 

Undivided substance is not body. Eight ‘atoms make a body 
which is long, broad and deep ; such a body produces accidents, 
and these are infinite in number. Critics said that this made 
body more powerful than God | for He created a finite number 
of bodies and each body produced an infinity of accidents. 

I Die philosophischen Systems, 277. 

® The suggestion is put forward by S. Horowitz that Ma'mar tripped over 
the fact that no logical judgment is possible unless something is common to 
the two terms. He extended this into the world of things and said that no 
two things could be connected directly but must have a link, this link another, 
and so on. This is ingenious and meets the case ; there ib no evidence for it 
and it must stand on its own merits.^^^^ ^ 

* One account says that God cannot know Himself because that would involve 
Him in the duality of kuoWer and known ; He cannot know anything else 
because that would mean that His knowledge was caused by something else. 
Far^, 323. b. Hazm, 4, 194, This is contradicted by Intisar, 53 ; al-Ash'ari, 
Malfaldt is silent. 

^ Fa-rfi, 1 .^ 0 , 
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Animals produce accidents by choice; other things produce 
them by nature. Secondary effects have no agent. At creation 
all was at rest. All bodies are really at rest, for rest is a mode 
of being. ^ Movement means that a body is at rest in the first 
time and in the second. Accidents alone are perceived, not 
bodies. Oil is latent in the olive, fire in the stone. Bodies 
endure by an endurance and come to an end by a cessation, 
which are accidents or entities with the usual chain to infinity. 
Critics say that this makes bodies create and destroy themselves. 
Another account is that cessation is a quality inhering in some- 
thing other than the thing which perishes ; this agrees with 
the other statement that God cannot destroy the world en- 
tirely.® 

Man, 

Ma'mar tried to say that man is a spirit ; critics charge him 
with giving divine attributes to man. Man is an atom, which 
does not occupy space, an entity which cannot be divided,® 
neither body nor accident ; it is in the body in the sense of 
controlling it, it uses the body as a tool. There is neither move- 
ment nor rest in the atom which is man. He has knowledge, 
power, will, but no accidents like colour or the power to combine. 
The soul is not the five senses and neither they nor it is the body. 
Life and capacity are something other than man. Capacity 
is an accident, other than health and soundness. Man’s only 
act is will ; all else is the work of the body by nature. Per- 
ception is not a voluntary act but is the work of the substrate 
in which it occurs. The act which follows immediately on 
^the will is made necessary by it. Like Bishr b. al-Mu'tamir, 
Ma'mar introduced the third time into his system. A man 
wills to move at once. It may be that he remains at rest in the 
second time ; but this rest is not an acquired act or a failure 
to move. It i^ due to man's constitution or to nature, like 
burning by fire. The failure can occur only in the third time. 
The devil cannot enter the mind of man but by external signs 
he knows what goes on there. 

^ b. Uazm, 4, *04, There is no movement in the world. 

» b. ^azm, 5, 41 ; Ash'ari, 367. * b. Hazm, 5, 74. 
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Religion. 

Thd.t Qodi is normal sense is speaking) means 

that He causes speech. He only created His word in the sense 
that He made it necessary. The word is the natural act of the 
body in which it inheres, just as bodies, when struck, emit 
sound. The Koran is the act of the place where it Gccurs, so 
it is an accident and cannot have been created by God. 

Vision in dreams is natural and does not come from God. 
There is no act of God in miracles.^ The pains of infants* 
and the causing of infidelity are the work of nature. ® 

Ma'mar would not decide whether 'AK or Xafija and 'Alsha 
were in the right but he condemned Mu'awiya. 

A fragment of a treatise on theology by Abu Yusuf Ya'kub 
al-Kindi has been preserved^ ; the treatment of predestination 
is more profound than that of the theologians. 

The world is an organised whole and God, who made it, con- 
trols it. 

Man can choose what he will do, but this power is not absolute. 
He acts freely, not by constraint, within the limits set by his 
being linked up with the other parts of the world and by the 
control of God who cannot let any of His creatures upset the 
order of the universe. 

Much of the speculation recorded in the previous pages now 
seems to be nonsense ; how could it ever have seemed to be 
true ? Men soon saw the difference between intuitive and 
acquired knowledge; some knowledge they had to find, some 
found them. " Necessary " knowledge was an act without an 
agent (Ja'd), was of higher quality than acquired and so suited 
to the majesty of God, who can only be known by it (Ghailan)..., 
It is hopeless to express these ideas in orthodox English terms. 

Hisham b. al-^akam extended this idea and said that accidents, 
which have no being of their own, cannot be proofs of the being 
of God. It was soon realised that knowledge* of God was not 
the same as belief in him (Ghailan, T&«i^y<2). The next step 
was to make knowledge and belief different in kind. Man, being 

1 UftJJ al-din, 177, » b, 3, 120. » b, Hazra, 3, 49. 

* al-farld, i, 334. 
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a rational animal, knows God necessarily ; other knowledge is 
not necessary though God can make it so. Knowledge does not 
grow or dimmish ; a thing is known or it is not known (Abu 
l-Hudhail). Al-Nazzam taught that reasoned knowledge can 
never become necessary, can never have the value of the higher 
quality* 

Men can produce accidents, the nature of which they know ; 
they Cannot produce those the nature of which they do not 
know. He, who set a stone rolling, produced movement but he, 
who painted it yellow, did not produce the colour. This, I say, 
is a mystery* 

OPPOSITION 

As Islam disowned the extravagances of the extreme Shi'a, 
so it cast off the crudities of those who were called anthropo- 
morphists {majassima), ffashwiya^ and NdUia. These names 
were given by enemies and were used loosely. Al-Jai^i? says 
that these people were more religious tlian other Muslims, but 
feeErtgs were bitter for a man exclaimed “ I smell o, J^ashwi” 
and one was found hiding behind a wall.^ These names were 
given to Daiid al-Zahiri (f 270 /883) and to b. TJnnbal (f 241 /855) 
whose followers made God a body. An extreme example of 
these ideas is the statement that, before the creation, God was 
on a fish of light swimming in light. ^ They were charged with 
teaching that God is finite in essence ; this may be a deduction 
which they themselves did not draw. 

There is no system of theology. AH that can be done is to 
record ideas which were current, some among one group, some 
among another of the Hashwiya, occasionally mentioning a weU- 
’"'known name. Some ideas are recorded only because they 
contradict the Mu'tazila. Daud held that God had only seven 
or eight attributes. ® God sits on the throne ; He will be seen 
in both worlds. The creation of dead matter alone is allowable. 
Saints work mifacles. A prophet need not bring revelation, 
miracles, or a law ; he may resolve to commit grave sins after 
his call. Muhammad was an unbeliever before his call. ^ Some 

^ Marham, 242. ® Damiri, i, 189 art. djinn. 

* Muhas^al, 135. * Mu'(iassal, i 6 o. 
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people in Sjnria had no respect for the Companions. DaM 
and others said that the Koran was originated not created while 
some said that it was an accident but eternal. ^ Followers of 
b. yanbal held that God’s word was words and sounds which 
inhere in His essence ; it is eternal. The parchment and binding 
of the Koran are eternal. ^ The Koran has a heart, hump, 
tongue, and two lips ; it sanctifies, intercedes, and strengthens. ® 
Successive sounds inhere in God. The written name of God is 
God* The eternal word dwells in bodies and yet does not leave 
the essence of God.^ In the Koran are passages which have 
no meaning or are to test men. Angels can commit grave 
sins. 

Revelation did not institute the office of imam- Victory can 
make a man, who does not belong to Kuraish, imam. It was 
wrong to call Mu'awiya a usurper. Yazid was more excellent 
than ^lusain and was accepted as imam. Noxious animals go 
to heU to punish sinners ; they are given a nature which enables 
them to enjoy hell or their bodies are protected from its heat. 
Al-Jafiiz adds that people with these ideas are not as bad as 
those who think that God torments children to annoy their 
parents.® Men need not command the right with sword or 
voice even though the conditions usually stipulated are fulfilled. 

It is not right to earn a Kving ; God fixes prices without 
calling to His aid rain or drought. 

At a later date an anthropomorphist in Herat said that 
animals killed by followers of al-Ash‘ari were not lawful food. ® 

One taught that adjectives like wise and powerful are applied 
to man in their real sense and to God by analogy, an idea which 
he is said to have taken from the philosphers. Marius Victorious 
said that God was not exsistens but quasi exsisiens though He is 
above all. 

Both the Muslim and the Christian want to say that there 
is a great gulf between God and man, but have chosen their 
words awkwardly. Some set the agreement of tlie community 
on a level with the Koran as a base of religion ; so b. Khuzaima 

^ Ash'ari, Ma^dlat, 583 ; TaftazanI, 79, ® Ijl, 63, 65, 

* Jahiz, Rasa.il, 154. *• Irshdd, ^4,. ffdyawdTi, 3, 122 f, 

* Sobkl, 3, 1 1 7. ’ Ash'ari, majtdlat, 184* 483. 
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calls the Shi'a unbelievers for making ‘Ali the most excellent 
after the prophet, thus contradicting the agreements 
B. Kutaiba went further and set agreement above the Koran, 
“ the Sunna controls the book not the book the Sunna.” ^ “ God 
only said to Moses as much of His speech as he could bear," ® 
this implies that the Koran is not the whole of the word of God. 

Al-Harith b. Asad al-Muhasibi (1213/857) though better 
known as a mystic was an authority in theology and, in spite of 
it, almost won the approval of b. Hanbal. He would not inherit 
from his father because he differed from him in his religious 
opinions. From the little that is recorded of his teaching it is 
manifest that he was a forerunner of the later orthodoxy. With 
al-Shafi‘i, Malik, b. KuUab, and many more he held that one, who 
believed in God, would go at least to paradise though he could not 
defend his faith by argument. ^ Faith is created and does not in- 
clude the arguments for it. ® Reason is a power, which apprehends 
knowledge, but is not knowledge.® ; this definition was rejected 
by later thinkers. Other accounts of reason are that it is a subtle 
body situated either in the heart or in the brain, or it is what 
perceives things in their real nature ; Jahm and the Mu'tazila 
said it was a sixth sense. ’ He inspired later divines. ® 

Those who called themselves the followers of “ custom and 
the community ” or of “ tradition " were given other names 
by their opponents. The Mu'tazila called them determinists ; 
the Murji’a called them doubters {Shakkdkiya) because they 
qualified their claim to be Muslims by the addition ' if God will ’ ; 
the followers of Jahm and Najjar called them anthropomorphists, 
and the Isma'iliya and such like called them J^ashwiya, ® 


Tawhtd, 31. 

* Mukhtalif al-i^adith, 250 cf, 260 ; Malati, Tanblh, 67. 

® Tabari III, 2,503. 

* UsUl al-din, 254 * Raw^a Bahiya, 75; Musdmara, 2, 17. 53, 

* Subkl, 2, 42.''' ’ Fi^h akbar, i, 19. ® Subkl, 2, 37. 

® Ghunyct^ 159. 


CHAPTER V 
REACTION 

Contemporary with al-Muhasibi was Abu Muhammad Abdullah 
b. Sa'id al“Kattan, commonly called Ibn Kullab, who engaged 
in controversy with Abbad b. Sulaiman and died shortly after 
240 1 854. He is called Si ffashwi^ md a theologian of the tradi- 
tionists.® 

His doctrine. 

God exists but not by the quality of existence; elsewhere, 
existence is said to be one of His attributes. His essence and 
his soul (or self) are God. Eternity is an entity and God is 
eternal by an eternity inhering in His essence. He always was 
before time and place and is as He was, on the throne (or above 
it but not touching it) and above all. The attributes, which 
include friendship and hostility, face and hand, are not He and 
not other than He ; they inhere in God but not in each other, 
for what is descriptive cannot be described. They had no 
beginning {azalt) but do not possess eternity (kidam) . ® Generosity 
is an attribute of essence and those of action are eternal. His 
followers could not decide if divinity were an entity. 

God willed that all that is should come into being, but the 
school would not say that He willed sins. He does not create 
anything tiU He says to it “ Be;’’ but that word is not creative. 
He was always speaking with the word which is His eternal 
attribute; the two names and kawl mean the same 

thing. His word is one but becomes many, command, pro- 
hibition, and statement, by its connection with^fche thing com- 
manded, forbidden, or told. There is no such reason for its being 

^ Fihrist, 180. ® Usiil al-dln, 254. 

® They do not endure, come to au end, are not eternal or phenomenal; 
were always uncreated, h. ^[azm, 4, 208. 
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called kaldm or It is not which may mean words 

or sounds. Ibn Kullab distinguished between the word and 
the book, the Koran ; the word inheres in the essence of God, 
the Arabic Koran is a guide to this entity and is created,^ 
though it is neither body nor accident. In other words, the 
reading of the Koran is other than the matter read ; the matter 
inheres in God, the reading is created, acquired by man, ‘Abbad 
called him a Christian for sa3dng that the word was God, ^ and 
a Christian said that if Ibn Kullab had lived, all Muslims would 
have become Christians. ® God creates, man acquires ; the 
act may be the work of two agents. 

Faith is confession of God and the prophet ; it is based on 
knowledge and belief in the heart. Confession without know- 
ledge is no faith. 

Faith is created. ^ Ibn Kullab taught the doctrine of muwdfdt, 
that in God’s sight a man always is what he will be at his death. 
If he dies a Muslim, he has always been one in the sight of God. 
Men will see God ; this belief is based on the axiom that all 
that is can be seen. “The light of the world,” these words, 
as applied to God, do not need to be explained. 

Ibn Kullab did not accept the doctrine of atoms. 

Some of his disciples taught that isiiwd, God’s seating Himself 
on the throne, was an essential attribute.® 

Muhammad b. Karram was bom in Nisabur or possibly in 
Sijistan. He suffered prison and banishment for his opinions 
and died in Jerusalem in 255 /Sbg. He was associated with 
Ahmad b. Harb the ascetic, who belonged to the Murji’a and 
was accounted one of the aMdl though^ as a traditionist, he related 
"things which had no foundation.”® 

Numbers that could not be counted in Nisabur and Herat 
followed b. Karram ; they were mostly of the meaner sort. 
The school bore a good reputation for piety and it may well be 
that the founder did not understand what he was talking about. 
It is hardly fair to call him a reactionary as he allowed a place 
in his system to reason but he belonged in essentials to the 
literalists. 

Ibn Taimiya, 393, 398. * Subki, 2, 51. ® Fihrist, 180. 

* Raw 4 a Bahiya, 75. ® b. ^azm, 2, 123. ® Ta'rikh Baghdad, 4, 118. 
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The doctrine of God. 

God is substance, unique in essence, and has weight. He 
moves about. The throne is a place for Him which He touches 
from above, the more worthy direction. He is bigger than it 
and finite on the side where He touches it ; it is part of .His 
majesty that He is as much above the whole throne as above 
any part of it. He is separate from the world and was always 
creating and providing before the world was. 

The doctrine of the attributes was orthodox. 

God is a substrate for phenomena, which arise in His essence 
by His power, but do not become attributes, though they have 
no end. Had they an end, a succession of phenomena in His 
essence would be inevitable, and this is impossible. These 
phenomena are His touching the throne, His acts of will, utter- 
ances, hearing, and sight. The world (phenomena outside God) 
came into being through the medium of an origination in His 
essence when He said to it “ Be"' and willed that it should be. 
This act of will and the utterance were forms. (Is this a faint 
echo of Plato ?) 

God’s word [kaldm) is eternal, but not his utterance {kawl) ^ ; 
the word is many phenomena in His essence, statements about 
the past and future, books revealed to the prophets, promises, 
threats, and laws. His command is twofold; the creative 
command, which is followed necessarily by an effect, and the 
moral command or statement, which is not followed necessarily 
by any effect. His knowledge is twofold; He knows things 
by His knowledge and knows this knowledge by a second. He 
has no power over bodies and accidents when He has once created 
them. He cannot do other than He has done and cannot destroy 
the world so as to return to his original solitude.® He is the 
author of both good and evil. The knowledge of God, of right 
and wrong, depend on reason only. Truth is a report which 
has a spiritual reality behind it. , 

Natural philosophy. 

Phenomena come into being in the second unit of time when 

1 F^awl applied to the Koran is not orthodox, L.A., 15, 427. 

* b. Hazrn, 4, 205 ; Muhassal, 97, 
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the origination is exhausted. No body or accident, which has 
ceased to be, can be renewed but another like it can be created. 
All accidents may endure for more than one unit of time. What- 
ever can be predicated of the living can also be predicated of 
the dead, except having power. The first creation was alive. 
Life may be in -one atom. 

Mm. 

It is determinism to say that capacity is with the act.^ 
Religion. 

God need not do the best He can for man. Faith is con- 
fession by the tongue not by the heart ; as it was in all at the 
creation, so children are believers. Hypocrites are believers in 
this world with a faith like Gabriel's though they will be punished 
hereafter. Speaking of the present, a Muslim must say, “ I 
am a believer ” ; speaking of the future, he may add, " If 
God will." A general intention to accept Islam is enough, a 
special intention is not needed for prayer. Prophets may 
commit sins, but not such as would unfit them for serving as 
witnesses, and they cannot pervert their message. AU who 
hear a prophet must accept him though they have no proof of 
his mission. (This idea was taken from the Ihddiya.) Saints 
may be more excellent than prophets ; the school said that 
b. Karram was more excellent than some of the Companions. 
Sinners will go to hell but may be released by the intercession 
of the prophet. 2 Those Muslims who did not agree with 
b. Karram would not be punished eternally. ^ He, who uses the 
right to private judgment, is right even in matters fundamental. 
There may be two imams at the same time if they are in different 
countries ; it is said that dislike of ‘All was the reason for this 
doctrine. Both sides at the battle of the Camel were in the 
right. Reason'" shows that the resurrection is needed to reward 
the good and punish the wicked ; but revelation tells that reward 
is merited. 

The school broke into twelve sections, but their specific 

1 MaWisi, Geog.y 38. * b. ^lazm, 4 45. * Fihrist, 2t2. 
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differences are not recorded. The only thing to do is to give a 
list of their opinions, noting that one section often contradicted 
another. God is in a form, He is body, or occupies space. He 
meets the throne instead of touching it; He is Opposite to it 
and nothing is between Him and it while the space between is 
finite. His will {mashVa) is concerned with universals, His acts 
of will {irMat) with particulars and give to the world the pecu- 
liarity of being as opposed to not-being. One act of creation 
produces one thing or two of the same sort. For the creation 
of anything there are many phenomena in the essence of God 
and it is the same for destruction. These are will or the creative 
word " Be.” Eternal power creates this will or this '■ Be ” 
which, in turn, create things. Phenomena inhering in His essence 
are originating (intransitive), those, which do not so inhere, 
are originated. The Karramiya claimed that all intelligent 
men agreed with them that phenomena inhere in the essence 
of God. 

God knows things, but not His knowledge. His word {kaldm) 
is the power to speak ; the Koran is utterance (kawl), God does 
not speak by the utterance inhering in him, but by his being an 
utterer {fyailiya), God speaks when He creates sounds or words 
in Himself.^ 

As power to speak, the word is one ; as utterance it is many 
inhering in the essence of the creator. It is letters and sounds 
which are phenomenal or eternal. God’s hearing is the power 
to listen. He has five powers corresponding to k, n (the 
consonants of kun — be), will, hearing, and sight. If God 
is to be seen He must be in front of the seer. Any name 
may be given to God which reason approves or His acts 
suggest. 

The world will not come to an end. Bodies will be renewed 
but this is a gathering of the scattered parts not a restoration 
of what has ceased to exist. 

The prophet and his companions accepted the twofold con- 
fession as evidence of faith. Hypocrites are believers. Hypo- 
crites are unbelievers and will go to hell. One, who believes in 
God but not in the prophet, is both a behever and an unbeliever. 
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The dead are punished without being brought back to life. A 
prophet ceases to be a prophet at death. ^ 

Muhammad b. Al-Haisum tried to make the system less 
ridiculous. He explained it in this way. To say that God 
is body means that He is self-existent ; that He is above affirms 
His majesty. He does not occupy space but is eternally separate 
from the world. Creation and destruction denote an effective 
will (following Koran i6, 42 : 36, 82) . But the doctrine that God 
is a substrate for phenomena was beyond his power to correct. 

He used the same words as the anthropomorphists, but in 
different senses. ^ 


1 Ijl, 12, 23 , 25, 64, 161, 270, 2^7; Marham, 166, 178, 244, 247. Irshad, 
58. b. ijazm, 4, 205 ; Raw^a BaUya, 13 ; Mu^a^sal, 57, 97, 114 N., i., for 
later history, see Barthold, Turkestan, 289, 

* Or. 2,606 1 , 163b. 
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The third century of the Hijra was a time of great menta. 
activity, but some of the Mu'tazili theologians were second rate 
men, inferior to their forerunners, and did nothing for the 
progress of theology, playing with words and doing violence to 
grammar in the attempt to say something new. One or two 
were “ extremists '" who tried to introduce into Islam the 
transmigration of souls and doctrines borrowed from Christianity. 

Hisham b. /Amr al-Shaibani, commonly called al-Fuwati, 
lived in the time of al-Ma’mun and was a pupil of al-Naz?§,m, 
He could not accept the theory of the leap " so gave up his 
master's doctrine of substance. His teaching is now set out. 

God. 

God is always where He was but not in place. His movement 
is His making something and is not transfer from one place to 
another. Once He has made a thing He cannot make another 
like it.^ He uses no tools ; He does not revive the earth by 
rain, but He revives it when rain falls. He always knew Him- 
self by an eternal knowledge, but we must not say that He 
always knew things because that would mean that things are 
eternal. 

He always knew that things would be at the time they come 
into being. 2 It is wrong to say that He has His attributes. 
We must not say that God knows that He will punish a sinner, 
who does not repent, and will not punish one, who repents, for 
such statements involve a condition and Godfe knowledge is 
not conditioned. He did not create unbehevers for that would 
involve the making of two things, a man and his unbelief. 

b. IJazm, 4, 196, * b. Hazm, 2, 127, 

II3 H 
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He cannot combine opposites ; so life, knowledge and power 
cannot be in the same person with death. He cannot do wrong ; 
so the question whether He can is absurd. The term wakU 
(caretaker) may be used of God only in reading the Koran for it 
implies that He is only the agent of one mightier than Himself. 
Seeing God means more than knowing Him in the heart. 

Reason. 

Accidents can be known by proof, by reason. Proofs of God’s 
being must be known, necessarily, by perception ; so no accident 
can be a proof of God. The Koran is accidents so it cannot be 
a proof of God or of His apostle. Knowledge, which claims to be 
knowledge of the non-existent, is knowledge of something like it. 

Physics. 

The atom is neither moving nor at rest, neither solitary nor 
in combination. A body consists of six corners {nikn), each of 
six atoms ; this combination forms a substrate for accidents. 
Al-Fuwati agreed with Abu ’l-Hudhail in his list of accidents. 
The creation of a thing is a quality of it, not it and not some- 
thing else. The atom needs entities for its origin, endurance, 
and renewal. ^ What has not yet come into being is not a thing ; 
what has ceased to be is still a thing. The beginning of what 
can be renewed is not the thing, the beginning of what cannot 
be renewed is the thing itself. 

God keeps the earth at rest by creating an upward strain 
below it. 

Man. 

Man is an atom which has its seat in the heart. Al-Fuwati 
was a fervent defender of human freedom and shocked the orthodox 
by denying that God unites the hearts of rnen (Koran 8, 64) ; 
he denied that God exerts any control over men. Capacity 
is something other than man and endures. Will does not make 
the act willed inevitable. The devil does not enter men’s hearts ; 
he whispers to them and God introduces the whisper into the 
heart. Al-Fuwati was the first to teach the doctrine of muwdfdt, 

?■ Cf, E 7 s«Z al-d%n, 42. Endurance is a ma'nd. 
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that man always is in the sight of God what he will be at 
death. ^ 

Religion. 

Faith is all good deeds which God commands or approves; 
there are two degrees of it : (i) faith in GoA lUllahi), the want 
of this is unbelief, and (2) faith about God intentional 

omission of it is unbelief while the unintentional omission is 
wickedness. This unintentional omission may even be a venial 
sin . It is interpretation and not revelation which teaches men 
that deadly sins will be punished in hell. To be a deadly sin the 
refusal to pay the religious tax must be permanent ; a temporary 
refusal is not even error. 

Al-Fuwati taught that heaven and hell are not yet created 
and in other ways was unorthodox in his views on heaven. 
He denied miracles ; it seems that this denial was connected 
with his rejection of aeGidents as proof. He explained the 
'' twenty men of hea^^ Abu l-Hudhail required as 

witnesses to a fa,ct in this way ‘ twenty is an indefinite number 
and men of heaven means reliable witnesses. 

If the state was righteous and at peace, an imam was necessary, 
but the necessity was not a religious matter. ^ In time of strife 
an imam cannot be appointed ; this was an attack on Ali. ® 
If there is no imam, any one can kill an apostate if he can do so 
safely. 

Others say that al-Fuwati allowed the murder of those who 
disagreed with him ; this seems to be a slander. In his desire 
to glorify the Companions he declared that 'Uthman was not 
besieged in his house and was killed by a few malcontents from 
Egypt. Talha and al-Zubair had no intention of fighting ‘Ali ; 
the battle was begun by the common soldiers. 

‘Abbad b. Sulaiman al-Saimari^ was a pupil of al-Fuwati 
and argued with b. KuUab. Writers on theology say very little 

^ b. Hazm, 4, 58. " Some are born and live believers bul die unbelievers, 

etc.” (b. Hanbal, 3, 19) was held to support this view. 

® Ikdam, 481. ® Cl UsUl al-dln, 271. 

* Mas'udi, Tanbih, 395. Saimari seems to be the correct form of the nisha. 
Daimari, the form preferred by Mr. Halkin in his translation oi _Far^ bain 
al-Fira^, is not given by al-Sam.'^ni, There is no point jn giving all the 
con'uptions. 
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about him and rightly ; the exception is al-Ash‘ari who reports 
his views at length. His doctrine is not important, but it is 
given here to show what could pass for theology. His teaching 
.was very like that of al-Fuwati and some details of it have 
already been given under that of his master. 

God. 

There is no time relation between God and the world ; He is 
different in Himself, not by a difference and not as other things 
are different from men. He is not an entity {ma‘na). The 
eternal always was ; this statement is true because the pro- 
position is convertible and its two terms identical. ^ As He has 
no self or essence. He does not exercise His attributes through it 
and He does not know by knowledge. To say that God knows 
is to establish a name for Him and the existence of knowledge 
about a knowable. He always knew the knowable, things, 
atoms, acts, accidents, and creation ; we cannot say that He 
always knew creatures, bodies, and compounds, because these 
exist only in time. We must not say that God is a knower for 
the proposition is not convertible ; if it were, the consequence 
would be that God is the only knower. 

The attribute living includes all the others, but they are 
distinct one from another ; knowledge is not power. We may 
say that the Creator always was one but not that the Creator 
always was for this expression implies always creating. ‘Abbad 
also rejected the expression, God was always not creating. 
Predicates like knowing (participle) are names of God ; like 
knows (finite verb) are attributes. When the community has 
agreed that it is an error to deny a predicate to God, tha,t pre- 
dicate is a name of God. His names fall into three classes : 
(i) those given for no action as knower, powerful (essential 
attributes) ; (2) those given for an action as creator, provider, 
willing (attributes of action) ; (3) those given for the acts of 
others as known, object of prayer. We must not say that God 
was always creating, seeing ; and similarly with all attributes of 
action. We may say that God the seer was always. He has 

^ fi ha^i^ati ‘l-kiySs. Comparison of the passages where this phrase occurs 
§hQWs -(hat 4 means a convertible proposition, ^ 
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neither hands nor feet ; these words may only be used of Him 
in the Koran and Tradition, MercM essential 

attribute. Unique {fard) and gentle {laUf) may not be applied 
to God, but " gentle to men is allowed. God is not the speaker 
[mutakalUm) he is the to {mukalUm), To say that God 

hears does not mean that he knows what is audible. The word 
of God is one, it is mental speech {kalam ' nafsl) ; it becomes 
many, command, statement, promise, by the coming into being 
of the things to which it refers.^ 

All that God does is right. There cannot be anything profitable 
for man which He does not do ; if there were, He would be 
unjust. He does not create unbelief but gives the unbeliever 
power not to believe. He does not create anything which we 
caU evil or bad, like hunger or sickness ; even the pains of heU 
are not evil, either really or metaphorically. Pain is not bad 
even though there is no compensation. ^ The purpose of pain 
is to distinguish between natures with and without reason.^ 
The question. Can God do what He knows He will not do ? 
is answered by quibbles which can hardly be translated. * 

Reason. 

We can argue from the seen to the unseen. The proofs of 
truth are the Koran, the agreement of the community, and 
rational arguments. 

Accidents are not proofs of God. This is inconsistent as the 
Koran is accidents ; al-Ash'ari noticed this. Miracles may or 
may not be proofs of prophecy, but must not be used as such. 

Physics. 

There is no cause of creation. The mark of the originated 
is that it is made, not that it was not and then was. Things, 
atoms and accidents had some sort of being before they were 
created but this is not true of bodies. ‘Abbad ^would neither 
say that a thing was the same as it was before it came into being 
nor that it was different. The creating of a thing is not the thing 

* Itfydf at-sada, 2, 6, ® IrshSd, 159. * Schreiaer, Kalam, 30. 

* Another statement is : What God knows will be is necessary ; what He 

knows will not be is impossible ; neither is in the realm of power. x 30. 
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but it is creation for creation means both a thing and the act 
of creating. An atom does not occupy space ; weight is its 
density. A body is an atom and accidents which cannot be 
separated from it. Accidents cannot be seen for only bodies 
occupying space can be seen. “ Moving " describes a body 
and movement but movement is not different from the thing 
in motion. Movement may be cessation {zawdl). Movement 
and rest are contiguities [mumdssat). A body may be united to 
two or more at the same time. A cause is always followed by 
its effect. Contraries are what cannot be united. 

'Abbad could not decide whether a thing which had been 
renewed was the same as the original. Words are an essential 
part of the universe and there is a natural proportion between 
a word and its meaning ; therefore, in the language of the 
schools, God cannot change the meaning of words.’- 

Man. 

Man is human, a convertible proposition. He consists of 
atoms and accidents and has six senses, the sixth being sexual 
feeling. Capacity endures but is not a cause. The description 
of action is confused. The will does not make the act, which 
follows it, necessary. Life implies the power to act and excludes 
inability, which is death ; but some inability exists. The power 
to act is particular, limited to one act or species of acts ; in- 
ability is general and applies to all. A man cannot act by 
exhausted power when inability is present. He can refrain 
from a direct act but cannot stop the indirect acts which result 
from a direct act. 'Abbad did not allow the expression, I use 
or act by power.” Man can act only when power is helped by a 
religious motive ; though this does not apply to infants, madmen, 
and animals. Consequently, the virtues of the wicked are sins. 
In the hereafter an amputated limb will be restored to its owner. ® 

: ■ ■ . f,: ■ . . . ■■■ ■ 

Religion, 

The doctrine of faith is that of Al-Fuwati. The acts of one who 
knows not God are unbelief. A wicked man is not a believer 

^ Mizdn al-rtiddl. The root ^sm has a stronger meaning than fsm. 

* Usiil al-dln. 261. 
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though we may say, “ He has believed.” Good men know that 
God will recompense every sin, dividing those who committed it 
from those who did not. They know not what the recompense is, 
but the recompense knows. It is a matter of revelation. Repent- 
ance for a secondary act is possible only after it has happened. 
The avoidance of big does not remit the punishment of small 
sins unless there is repentance. The curse of God on unbelievers 
is justice, not advantage to them. The community cannot 
agree on a matter when it is divided on one like it and vice versa. 
A special statement by God can never become general nor a 
general become special. The ofhce of prophet is a reward for 
the works of a prophet and endures as long as the world. The 
Koran is accidents and is not a guide to the prophet. Animals 
will be present at the judgment and will then be annihilated. 
There is no imam after ‘Ali. Muslims may do all that the imam 
can do. 

'AH did not appoint an arbitrator and there was no battle 
between him and Talha and al-Zubair. ‘Abbad held peculiar 
views on prayer; if a prayer is interrupted for a good reason 
such as saving a child from drowning, the part, which has been 
performed, is not valid. 

Abu Musa Tsa b. Sabih, commonly called al-Murdar, was a 
contemporary of Abu l-Hudhail and a pupil of Bishr al-Mu‘tamir. 
He was an ascetic and austere man, known as the monk of the 
Mu'tazila, who called aU who disagreed with him infidels. 
Ibrahim al-Sindi said to him : Paradise is as wide as the heavens 
and the earth, but only you and three others, who agree with 
you, will enter it. Al-Murdar was abashed and could find no 
answer. On the other hand it was said that one who had 
gathered all virtues while yet young was the pupil of al-Mnrdar. 
His doctrine : 

God, 

... ■ ■ ■ <0^ ■ . 

As God is a free agent. He can do wrong, ^but then He would be 
an unjust God; therefore He does nothing wrong. There are 
proofs that He does no wrong ; did He do wrong there would 
be proofs of it. Pie wills evil in the sense that He allows it to 

^ adds ; and it does not hurt His divinity. 
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happen. There is no end to what He has made. To the ques- 
tion : Can things be unknown to God, al-Murdar replied : We 
do not admit that He can do things contrary to Him. God 
cannot be seen by the eyes. Creation is not by a word. 

Physics. 

Creation is not the thing created ; creation itself is created 
but not by a creation. The theory of secondary effects is the 
same as that of his teacher Bishr. A secondary effect is not the 
act of God and it may have two agents. Colours, tastes, scents, 
and perceptions cannot be secondary effects, 

Man. : 

Capacity is an accident other than health and soundness of 
body. Two classes of men obey God ; one knows Him and 
draws near to Him by good works, the other, not knowing Him, 
ponders over the evidence for His being and so arrives at know- 
ledge of Him. 

Religion. 

The Koran is created ; men can produce something equal to 
or even better than it. Those who commit great sins are in hell 
for ever.^ 

'Uthman and his murderers were both wicked but his sin was 
not bad enough to deserve death. ^ 

Abu 1 -Fadl Ja'far b. Harb (f 236 /850) was a pupil of Abu 
'l"Hudhail in Basra and of al-Murdar and was connected with 
the court of al-Wathik. ® He became a leader of the Mu'tazila 
in Baghdad and is called a Zaidi. 


God. 

God is everywhere in the sense that He controls all. He 
hears by His attribute of hearing.® Being a free agent, God 
can do wrong, but the evidence provided by His wisdom assures 
us that He does not do it. He willed unbelief to be bad and 


^ Or., 2,606 f. 152a. 

* Shahrastani is wrong 


* U^al al-dln, 288. ® Ta'rikh Baghdad, 7, 163. 

in saying that he was a disciple of al-Nazzam. 
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the opposite of belief/' means that He ruled it to be so. It is 
false to say that God was always hearing. He can do what He 
knew and had said that He would not do. “If what He knew 
could not happen, was part of something, which He would have 
known that He would do, then the declaration that it would 
happen, would have come first." He has done the best He can 
for men. He has such grace that it would lead unbelievers to 
believe of their own accord, but they would deserve a lesser 
reward than if they had believed without grace. Divine help 
is mt constraining grace but, if a man believes, he 
has it. It is said that Ja'far gave up this doctrine of grace. 
God will not be seen. 

Reason, 

Reasoned knowledge cannot become necessary. Reason 
gives knowledge of God, His laws and attributes, and of the 
punishment due to a failure to know Him, without need of 
revelation. ^ There may be delay in knowing God ; if so, it 
is a time of pondering on the evidence, a religious blessing to 
an unbeliever.® 

Physics. 

Ja'far attacked al-Nazzam for rejecting the theory of atoms. 
His list of accidents is that of Abu 1-Hudhail. Things inhering in 
bodies are called accidents, there is no religious reason against it. 
He had a peculiar theory on the relation of the whole to its 
parts. A part was quite different from the whole ; his critics 
drew the inference that the whole was different from itself.® 

Man. 

Spirit may be an atom or an accident. Life is an accident. 
The soul is an accident of the body, one of its tools, like health 
and soundness ; it has not the qualities of atqns and bodies. 
Capacity endures, accompanying a primary act but not a 
secondary. “At the moment an act happens, capacity is 
needed, not to do what has been done, but because an act 

1 Cf. UsUl aUdln, 256. ^ Usiil al-din, 258. Cf, Raw^a Bahiya, ii, 

® Far/St, 154; Cf. Taftazanf, 74, 
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cannot be done by a powerless, dead instrument.” A present 
primary act cannot be done by an expired power. Capacity 
alone is not enough for a shut eye cannot see. One, who is 
prevented from acting, has the power but cannot use it. The 
will makes necessary what follows it immediately. The sugges- 
tions are necessary to wiU. 

Religion, 

Faith is created. ^ If infidels in a state of unbelief were to 
have belief instead of their unbelief, it would be good for them ; 
we do not say that they can believe in any way while in unbelief. 
Some Muslim sinners are worse than unbelievers. Venial sins 
send men to hell for ever. 

After the judgment noxious animals will be sent to hell where 
they will help in tormenting the wicked though they themselves 
take no harm. ^ 

The Koran is the word of God ; it is an accident created on 
the Tablet, it remains there and cannot be in two places at once. 
In the hearts of men it is a repetition a), made by men. ^ 

The legal penalty for drunkenness is an error. The less 
excellent may be imam. ‘Ali was the most excellent ; 'Uthman 
was innocent ; his murderers were guilty ; Talha and his 
associates repented. 

Abu Muhammad Ja'far b. Mubashshir al-Kasabi of Baghdad 
was also a pupil of al-Murdar. He converted the people of 
'Ana, who had been followers of Sulaiman b. Jarir, and disputed 
with Bishr al-Marisi. 

After the death of al-Murdar he was the most pious of the 
Mu'tazila in Baghdad. His teaching was very like that of his 
namesake Ja'far b. Harb ; the records are not so full and the 
only peculiarities are these. 

Reason, 

Reason shows that God must punish those who sin against 
Him without knowing Him. * Knowledge is part of the knower. 

^ Raw^a Bahiya, 75. 

® In hell are scorpions with stings like palm trees. Tabari, Commentary, 
14, 107 (Sura, 16, go). 

® b. Hazm, ^ 197. 


* UsUl al-din, 256. 
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Man. 

The soul is neither body nor atom but something between the 
two. The will does not make the act inevitable. 

Religion. 

Intentional sins are great sins for they are breaches of law ; 
small sins may be punished though the man ultimately gets a 
reward. A Muslim sinner is a Unitarian not an infidel or idolater. 
Determinists and anthropomorphists are as bad as apostates. 
Prophets may sin by carelessness or error and are responsible 
for what they do in this way. i The eternity of punishment is 
known by reason. The land of Islam is a land of wickedness. 

Abu JaTar Muhammad b. 'Abdullah al-Iskafi (f 240 /854) 
was a pupil of Ja'far b. Uarb and a leader of the Mu'tazila in 
Baghdad with leanings to the Shi'a, he is even called a Zaidi. 
He disputed with al-Husain b. ‘Ali al-Karfibisi. His doctrine : 

God. . . . . 

God is everywhere in the sense that He controls all. He 
always works through His attributes ; ' He sees ' means that He 
knows things visible. Noble [karim) is both an attribute of 
essence and action. Creator means that He makes without 
using limb or tool. As God is a free agent He can do wrong, * 
but His providence shows that He does not act unjustly, He 
is a speaker to {mukallim) not a speaker {mutakallim) for the 
form takallama suggests incarnation. With God the act of 
speaking is the thing said ; with man it is not so. God did 
not create musical instruments, wine, or pigs.® 

1 Usui al-dlfi, 168. 

* There is confusion here. It is said that God can do wrong to infants and 
madmen but not to rational beings (Shahrastanx 41 ; Far^, 155). This is a 
libel. Al-Sam‘ani says that God cannot do wrong to infants and madinen 
(f. 53a). Apparently some words have dropped out. Al-Ash‘ari has nothing 
of this ; he lets al-Iskafi say : ” God can do wrong ; ^ut bodies with the 
intelligences in them and the blessings with which God has blessed His creation 
show that He does not do wrong. The intelligences alone show that God is 
not a doer of wrong. Wrong-doing cannot be joined with what proves that 
God is not the source of wrong. They asked, What about it, if he does do 
wrong ? He said : It will be done ; and bodies will be stripped of the intelli- 
gences which show by their mere existence that God does not do wrong ” (p. 202). 
The same idea struggles for expression in Fark, 188. Without a just God the 
■world is chaos, ® b. Hazm, 3, 58. 140 ; 4, 20ft. 
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Reason. 

Good and bad deeds are good and bad in themselves without 
any cause why they should be so. Otherwise the doctrine is 
that of b. U^rb . 

Physics. 

A body is a compound of at least two atoms. The list of 
accidents is that of Abu ’1-Hudhail ; all, except combination, 
may inhere in one atom. Two colours but not two movements 
may also inhere in one atom. In the world of phenomena, 
enduring means lasting for two units of time ; in eternity, 
it means lasting for ever. Accidents, which endure, may be 
renewed but not those which do not endure. Fire is latent in 
stone and wood. The order of nature is riot fixed so fire may 
meet wood without causing a conflagration and a stone may 
rest in the air without falling. A series of phenomena without 
a beginning is impossible, so the universe must have a beginning. 
An endless series means that the agent does not precede his act. 
If the beginning is not subject to change, i.e., if He is God, He 
can maintain the universe in being for ever. This argument 
is directed against Abu 1-Hudhail, 

Man. 

Life may be in one atom ; it is not a quality but a mode of 
behaviour {hukm). A man cannot be ahve without having some 
power. A primary act needs an existing power in the agent, 
a secondary act does not ; so capacity endures, both preceding 
the act and accompanying it. A secondary act may occur 
after the agent is dead. Cause is twofold ; a volitional cause 
precedes the act, a necessitating cause is with it. The act of 
will may be with the external act, it makes necessary the act 
which follows it immediately, otherwise the act happens in the 
third unit of time. Intended acts are primary, unintended are 
secondary. If a man falls into a fire, which another has lighted, 
he is the cause of his own pain. If a man has done one of two 
contraries, we must not say that he can stiU do it ; but he can 
do the oppositf!. A bHnd man cannot see ; this is inconsistent 
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with the belief that the order of nature is not fixed, perhaps 
man was held to be outside nature. 

Religion. 

The teaching about faith and noxious animals is that of 
Ja'far b. Ilarb. The curse of God, which rests on unbelievers, 
and the pains of heU are good and a blessing. The word of 
God is a created accident ; it may be in many places at once, 
written, spoken, or remembered. Clear verses of the Koran 
are those which can have only one meaning ; doubtful verses 
may have two or more. ^ The verb lajaza must not be used 
of the recitation of the Koran. Some Muslim sinners are worse 
than zindiks. Determinism is worse than anthropomorphism; 
anthropomorphists like al-Najjar and Jahm know God, the 
determinists do not. It is unbelief to doubt that both are really 
unbelievers. 

^AH was the most excellent but the less excellent may be imam. * 
'Uthman was not a wicked man ; his murderers were wicked ; 
Talha and his associates repented of what they had done. 

"All al-Aswari was at first a disciple of Abu '1-Hudhail and 
later of al-Nazzam. Eew details of his teaching are reported, 
presumably because there was little distinctive in it. His 
theology was that of al-Naz^am. ® 

God. 

Al-Aswari tried to reconcile the omnipotence of God with his 
character. God cannot do wrong or tell lies. Does his fore- 
knowledge clash with His omnipotence ? The answer is that if 
God has made up His mind to do a thing, it is idle to ask if He 
can leave it undone. A special case of the general question is 
whether a man can become a believer if God knows that he 
will not. The reply is that the man is not responsible and cannot 
become a believer. Two statements are separately right, on 
the general question, that God knows what will happen and 
does what He pleases, in the special case, that God has com- 
manded men to believe and that some do not believe ; and 

^ XJsul al-din, 222. * Cf. Mttfiij al-dhahab^ 6, 58. 

* Dictionary of Technical Terms^ 661 ♦ 
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any attempt to combine the two is impossible. Critics said 
that this made God limited in His power, weaker than men, 
and dead matter. ^ Another form of the criticism is that God 
can do only one thing while man can do the thing or its opposite. 
Al-Aswari tried to get away from the tyranny of words. 

God cannot leave undone what is best for men, cannot punish 
believers or children in hell, and cannot do that which would 
make all men unbelievers. ^ He cannot create ignorance of 
Himself in an unbeliever. ® 

Man. 

Life and capacity are no other than the man. Man can do 
either the thing he sets out to do or its opposite ; he is not 
consistent like God. 

'All, Jalha, and al-Zubair had no intention of fighting when 
they went to Basra. 

Abu Bakr ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Kaisan al-Asamm was a judge 
during the reign of al-Mu‘tasim 218/833 to 227/842.^ 

Physics. 

Al-Asamm extended the Mu'tazili doctrine that attributes 
cannot have aii independent existence to the universe and 
" denied accidents.” There is nothing but body, in other words, 
that which is broad, long, and deep. Accidents are inseparable 
from the body in which they inhere ; movement and rest do not 
exist, only bodies in motion or at rest. ® Consequently, God 
cannot create life or power except in a body. Another conse- 
quence was that the idea of latency was rejected ; an accident 
cannot lie hid in a body watching an opportunity to manifest 
itself. 

Man. 

Man is one substance, body, perceptible by the senses ; there 
^ Us'Rl al-dln, 94, al-Sam'ani, Ansab f. 37a ; b. flEazm, 2, 183. 193 ; 3, 10:2 

4. 197- 

® b. Hazm, 3, 170. s Usiil al-din, 133. 

* Mas'udi, Tanblh, 356; Ci. Ta'riJth Baghdad, 6, 21 ; 

^ b. Hazm, 5, 56, ' 
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is no life or spirit except the body, “ I do not know what spirit 
is.” Capacity and its opposite are no more than the man 
himself. 

Religion. 

Faith is the sum of good deeds. A sinful believer is wicked ; 
belief in one God and good deeds save him from being an un- 
believer or hypocrite. That sins will be punished is known, 
not by revelation or interpretation, but because good men are 
opposed to bad. Al-Asamm was orthodox on sinners and hell ^ 
Angels, who have never sinned, are higher, but those, who have 
sinned a little, are lower than prophets. ^ The Koran is a 
created body.® 

Neither reason nor revelation makes an imam necessary.^ 
The consent of the community alone makes an imam. If 
Muslims can restrain themselves from evil, they need no imam. ® 
If there is no imam, a sufficient number of Muslims may 
enforce the law. A just imam may take the sword to destroy 
evil men; otherwise the sword should not be used in 
“ commanding the right.” 

If ‘All was self-seeking, he was wrong; if he sought the 
public good, he was right. Mu'awiya was imam by agreement, 
‘All was not. ‘Ali, Talha, and al-Zubair were wrong in fighting ; 
those who held aloof were right. ® 

Muhammad b. Shabib was a pupil of al-Nazzam’ and belonged 
to the Murji'a as much as to the Mu'tazila ; beyond this nothing 
is known of his life. It seems that he prided himself on speak- 
ing a language which all could understand. 

God. 

God can do wrong, as an abstract possibility, but as wrong- 
doing implies a defect in the doer, he does not in fact do wrong. 
There is no sense in asking, What if He were to do wrong ? 
Muhammad gave this illustration as an expl|.nation. Were 
God to say that only a donkey can enter this house, and a man 

b. Hazm, 4, 45. ® UsUl ai-dln, 295. ® ShalirastanI, 53. 

* b. Khaldun, Muhaddima, 3, 26. ® U^ul al-din, 271. 

f Fifa^ alrShi'a^ 15; Cf. b. Hazip, 4, ,153; Arnold, 32. ’ Sh?ihrastS,nI ,41. 
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could enter it, that would not mean that the man could become 
au" ass,. ■ ^ 

Physics. 

Movement and rest are modes of being and do not endure. 
Tension in the first place becomes motion to the second; the 
mode in the second may be rest or motion ; if motion it involves 
transfer to the third place. Movements cannot be renewed. 
Enduring has no separate existence. Destruction is an accident 
originating in a body which is then destroyed in the second 
time; it is not called destruction till the second time,^ 

Man. 

Capacity is in man before the act. ^ 

Religion. 

Faith is knowledge and confession of God, His prophets, and 
all the community has agreed on, the five pillars of religion. 
It includes humility ; pride destroyed the faith of the devil. 
Works are not so important as faith. ^ There are degrees in faith; 
any part of it is a virtue but the omission of any one part is 
nnbehef, he who believes in God but not in the prophet is an 
infidel.* Error in matters of uncertainty is not unbelief. Sin 
does not destroy faith ; a Muslim (Mu'tazili) sinner is still a 
believer though wicked. Sinners may be sent to hell, for a time 
or for ever.® God can pardon great sins without previous 
repentance. The same good deed must always get the same 
reward, the same sin the same punishment. God cannot punish 
one sin and forgive a worse. 

Certain verses of the Koran are clear proofs ; there is no 
need to search for their meaning, the truth is at once evident. 
Such are the histories of earlier peoples. Ambiguous verses, 
like those which tell of the resurrection and judgment, can 
only be understood after reflection. 

Abu T-Husam Muhammad b. Muslim al-Salihi was both a Murji' 
and a 'Kadari ® and took part in disputations with al-Khayyat. 

^ U§iil al-dln, 87. 231. * b. Hazm, 3, 22. ® Shahrastani, 105. 

* al-Sam'ani, Ansdh, s.v. ® Cf. U§iil ai-din, 242. < Shahrastani, 104. 
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God. 

Al-Salihi “ denied the attributes ” but the statement that 
God knows is more than a denial of His ignorance. He knows 
but not as others know, is capable but not as others, is a thing 
but not like other things, and all these statements mean the 
same ; that is, the attributes are interchangeable (modalism) 
though His qualities are peculiar to Himself. He always knew 
objects of knowledge and compounds in the sense that He knew 
they would be at the time of their being created ; things were 
not known before they were created. His eternity is expressed 
by the ungrammatical and untranslatable phrase kaUu 'l-ashya 
(an adverb is made to govern a noun) ; this is an attempt to say 
that eternity and time are not commensurate. He cannot 
combine contraries, can speak through another and be silent 
through another, and can change the meaning of words. 

Reason. 

Knowledge is necessary. Man’s knowledge of God is one, 
for He cannot be known by two kinds (acts) of knowledge ; 
one, who knows Him at all, cannot at the same time be ignorant 
of Him. All else, eternal or phenomenal, can be both known 
and unknown. Knowledge that a body exists becomes know- 
ledge that it is originated when men know the originator, not 
by something other than knowledge. This is explained by 
an illustration from family life; a man becomes a brother by 
getting one, not by getting a relationship. Only things which 
exist can be known. Only those who know God are responsible. ^ 
What seems to be knowledge of the non existent is really know- 
ledge of something like it. 

Physics. 

Atoms are bodies and cannot be anything else. All accidents 
inhere in atoms, the exception is combination, ^and even that 
can inhere potentially; an atom may be without accidents 
and later they may inhere in it. ® Bodies are not seen, only the 
accident, colour. The non-existent has no kind of reality 

2 Gf . 34Sa, 


Usui al~din, 155. 
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it is not a thing. Lifeless matter might have 'been the only 
thing to be created. ^ Weight and lightness are not the same 
as light and heavy objects. The order of nature is not fixed. 
Contraries cannot be united, so life and death cannot co-exist 
in one person. If two accidents can be joined, their contraries 
can also be joined ; as ignorance and weakness are found joined 
with life, so knowledge and power can be joined with death. 
Therefore, dead things and lifeless matter may show knowledge 
and power. Critics objected that this left no proof that God is 
alive. 

Man. 

Man is an atom situated in the heart and this atom is the 
substrate for all accidents. God has given man the power to 
make accidents including life and death, but not bodies. Before 
an act, capacity is the power to do it or to leave it undone; 
at the time of acting, it is the power to do it and even at the 
time of not doing it, it remains power to do it ; an act is not 
done by power which has ceased to be. So capacity is before 
and with the act. ^ Man cannot produce secondary effects. 
Following up his argument on contraries al-Saliiii said that sight 
was consistent with blindness and that there might be perfect 
sight, no obstacles, and yet no vision. The face sends out rays 
which are reflected from the mirror. 

Religion. 

Faith is knowledge and unbelief is ignorance.® Faith does 
not increase or decrease and is one undivided quality; so is 
unbelief. Knowledge of God is love of and submission to Him. 
Belief in God does not involve belief in the prophet. Belief in 
the Trinity is not unbelief but can be only in an unbeliever.^ 
Prayer is not worship because faith is the only worship. God 
can pardon sins without repentance. Only those who know 

1 Usui al-dln, V52. This is not the ordinary Mu'tazili doctrine. 

2 In al-Ash'ari’s statement the word capacity is used in the title of the 
section, but in the paragraph on al-Salihi the word power is used ; 233. 

® Faith is acceptance of the prophet's message, partly in general and partly 
in detail. Ip, 275. 

4 S|jahrastanl, 107. 
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God are responsible to Him.^ The dead are punished in the 
grave without being brought back to life.^ Reason and revela- 
tion show that an imam is necessary.® 

Abu Uthman ‘Amr b. Bahr al-Jahiz (1255/869) was a client 
of the tribe Kinana, was for a time at least in government service, 
and suffered for his attachment to Ibn al-Zayyat (f 233/847). 
He was a disciple of al-Nazzam and wrote books which roused 
the scorn of strict Muslims. Two sa5dngs show what men 
thought of him, “ I trust his wit but not his religion," and, 
“ I think his manner of prayer is to omit it." He was a man 
of letters rather than a theologian, while his interests were 
largely with students of natural philosophy. In his view the 
wise man would combine religion with philosophy for the one 
completed the other ; the wisdom of God was displayed even in 
despised objects of creation. He was fair-minded and could 
applaud the Khawarij for their dislike of falsehood, contrasting 
it with the readiness of advanced Shf a to lie to their enemies.^ 
He was a worthy pupil of his master, quoting with approval the 
words, “ Fifty doubts are better than one truth," and " Truth 
is the lost camel of all who are cut off from it by perplexity 
and he who finds his lost camel rejoices in it."® 

God. 

God is neither body nor form and cannot be seen with the 
eyes. He is righteous, does no wrong, and does not will sins. 
Strictly speaking God has ho will ; it is convenient to speak 
of His will, but it would be more exact to say that there is no 
carelessness in His acting and He knows all which is involved 
in it, besides He is under ho compulsion from without. He 
cannot omit doing the best for men ; if .He does not do that 
best, He will do something equivalent and can go on doing this 
to infinity. He cannot punish good Muslims and children 
and cast them into hell fire. 

Reason. ■*; 

Knowledge is necessary and comes by processes of nature. 
Experience and the truths taught by prophets help reason to 

1 U?m al-Mn, 155. 2 Ijl, 270, * Ijl, 297. 

^ Jntis&r, ® a, 4^* * 5 , ii. 
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grow. ^ Ail thinking men must know that they have a creator 
and till they know Him they cannot obey His commands. 
Man becomes a responsible agent by natural development so 
there is no point in saying that God makes him one. Al-Jahiz 
rejected the view of Hisham b, al-Hakam that accidents give no 
knowledge of God; everything points to Him, “a mountain is 
not a better guide to God than a pebble.” ^ Experience, which 
will lead to God, can only occur in a world compounded of good 
and evil. ® 

In other words ; man is a rational being in a rational world ; 
the exercise of his reason on his surroundings makes him con- 
clude that this world of change has its origin in a creator, who 
is the source of reason, and conscience tells him that this creator 
is righteous. " Men need nature, then knowledge, then justice.” ^ 
Till man has reached these conclusions he is not a moral agent, 
carrying the law within himself. Except for the intrusion of 
the prophets the process lies wholly inside nature ; we should 
call it deism. A report is true when it agrees with the facts 
and there is belief in this agreement. ® 

Physics. 

Bodies are originated, they cannot be destroyed but change 
from one state to another % change of accidents.® Another 
statement is that bodies may be divided into their parts which, 
it may be presumed, then unite in other combinations. ’ Bodies 
have natures with activities peculiar to them. They act by 
nature ; that is, they produce the accidents in them, which 
are not the direct work of God. ® 

Mm. 

The substance of the percipient is not differentiated ; it is the 
soul which perceives through the openings in the body. The 
senses are all of the same kind ; the difference between them 
is due to th^; various objects perceived by them and to the 
obstacles to perception. Things perceived by the senses are of 

^ Rasd’il (ed. Sandubi), 125. ® Jffayawdn, 3, 92. ® Hayawdn, 3, 93. 

* Hayawdn, 4, 69. ® D.T.T., 848. ® Usui cd-din, 66, 87, 230, 

f E Hazm A, 193. ® b. Hazm, 3, 58. 
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three kinds, incongruous, con^uons, and opposites. Will is 
knowledge and absence of heglecL One account makes out 
that al-Jahiz denied that will was an accident and denied its 
existence. Will to a man’s own act was absence of neglect, 
to the act of another man an inclination to it. The only act of 
man is will; all else follows by nature or is the work of God. 
The phrase used depends on the theology of the writer who sets 
forth al-Jahiz’ view.^ An extreme statement is that acts are 
ascribed to man though they proceed from nature, ^ The 
pains of infants are the work of nature ® ; this is directed against 
the doctrine of compensation. It is men who produce their own 
good and evil deeds. The soul leads men astray from the truth. * 

Religion, 

Faith is of two grades ; there is the faith of the philosopher 
who can defend his belief in one God with arguments and that 
of the plain man who believes simply in God and His prophet. 
This latter is saving faith. An unbeliever, meaning one troubled 
by doubt, is something between a rebel against God and a 
gnostic {‘drif).^ 

The Koran is a body. The statement that it might turn into 
a man or a woman is a malicious deduction drawn by enemies.® 
Al-Jahiz sympathised with those who explained away the 
“ balance ” because a literal interpretation made the judgment 
too material. ’ 

Prophets are needed. A prophet can commit venial but not 
degrading sins; he must become aware of them and avoid 
them after once committing them. ® The character of Muhammad 
was one proof of his mission. ® 

Eternal punishment is only for obstinate unbelievers, not for 
those who tried to believe but found no proofs of faith.^“ God 
does not send sinners into the fire ; it draws its people to itself 
and holds them by nature.^^ Men do not remain^in the fire for 
ever but turn into its nature.^® \ 

^ Usui al-dln, 84. ^ Dumr wal-ghurar, 39b. * b. rfazm, 3, 120. 

* b. Hazm, 3, 49. 5 Dumt wal-ghwar, 39b. ' 

* Rivista di Studi Orientali, >], ’ Rasd’il, 150. 

® Ijl, 200. ® Ijl, 214, Rasd'il, 146. 1® ijl, 261, 284. 

U^ul al-din, 239, 336. Makrizi, 2, 348. 
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Reason and revelation show that an imam is necessary^ and 
he must be the most excellent. If homage has been done to 
the less excellent for a poor reason such as the sickness or absence 
of the most excellent, then that homage is not valid. ^ 

It is said that al-Jahiz thought highly of ‘Ali® and it is also 
said that he accepted WasiFs judgement that either ‘AK or 
Xalha was in the wrong. ^ 

Abu 1 -Husain Ahmad b. Yahya, called b. al-Rawandi 
(f 298 /910), was once a Mu'tazili but was cast off by them and 
is said to have forsaken religion. It is not certain that all the 
ideas ascribed to him belong to his Mu'tazili period. He was 
more learned than wise. 

God. , , 

God’s knowledge is originated ; He did not know till He created 
His knowledge. “ God always knew ” means that He knew that 
things would be before they came to be. Similarly, His power 
arranged them before they were. 

Reason. 

Prophets either confirm the conclusions of reason or contradict 
them ; in either case they are useless. A thing cannot be known 
under one aspect by two acts of knowledge. Impossible groups 
of words are nonsense. 

Physics. 

Body is eternal ; there is an unending series of phenomena 
in the world. The non-existent is not a thing. “ Before a thing 
exists, it cannot be described by what pertains to itself.” The 
argument is that a knowable can be known before it is, an act 
commanded before it is done, therefore a relation exists first. 
In the same way a thing can be defined by its relations before 
it is but not by its own qualities. Movement is a name for 
two modes in^two places ; perhaps movement in the first and 
rest in the second. The earth is at rest ; it descends but under 
it is an ascending body and the result is equilibrium.® 

1 Iji, 297. . ® Mawardi, 5. Cf. Usui al-din, 292. * Iniisar^ 155. 

* Fari^, 101. f ® U§ul al-din, 62. 
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Man. 

The real man is an atom in the heart, something other than the 
spirit which inhabits the body. Power is the capacity to do or not 
to do. Inability is particular not general, is limited to one act. 
God gives motives to help a man to do what he dislikes. If the 
devil gives motives to sin, God gives others to overcome them. 
A violent death, if primary, is the work of the murderer ; if 
secondary, it is due to the contrary of the spirit. 

Religion. 

The teaching about faith is that of the Murji’a, al-Marisi, or 
al-Ash'ari. ^ Unbelief is denial. Works of supererogation are 
not commanded by God. ^ The nature of the command, whether 
categorical or hortatory, is known from the context. ^ Worship 
of the sun is not unbelief but a sign of it. Wicked Muslims 
are not in heU for ever. Revelation alone shows that reward 
is merited. 

The Koran is an entity and an individual, neither body nor 
accident. There are solecisms and contradictions in it, 

Abu 'l-‘Abbas ‘Abdullah b. Muhammad al-Nashi, called 
b. Shirshir, (f 293 /go 6) was a grammarian, prosodist, and 
theologian ; “ his skill as a logician was so great, that he could 
overturn any proofs alleged by grammarians in favour of their 
theories.” Al-Ash‘ari wrote a book against his doctrine of 
names and attributes,^ 

God. 

God has attributes really> man has them tropically ; God is 
really a thing, man is a thing only by a trope or he is made a 
thing (wwsAayyiii’), Another way of saying this is that thing 
means the eternal but is used tropically for the contingent.® 
Al-jSTashi did not accept the argument from design, that the 
world shows signs of God’s wisdom, because man’s acts show 
some signs of wisdom. If God knows that Pie Yillnot do some- 
thing, He cannot do it ; He does not mislead |nen ® ; He does 
not originate man’s acquisition or act. \ 

1 Shahrastani, 107 ; Far]^, 193 ; Iji, 275. * Usui al-dm, 199. 

® UsUl al-dln, 210. * Tabyin kadhib, 129. | 

® Taftazani (margin 3), 17. ® b. Hazm, 3, 47 ; 4, 194.: 
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Religion, 

Muslim sinners may go to heH and then be released from it. ^ 
The same reward or punishment must be given to all who do 
the same good acts or sins ; Yunus had taught this. A prophet 
is really truthful, only by a trope can he be said to act. 

The Salimiya were not Mu'tazila but were sufficiently like 
them to be noticed beside them. Through two men, father 
and son who were both called b. Salim, they were disciples of 
Sahl al-Tustari (f 283 /Sgb) and were as much mystics as theo- 
logians. They tried to rise above a materialist conception of 
God; He is always ' creating and is everywhere consequently 
His voice is heard in every reading of the Koran and, similarly, 
Gabriel came to Muliammad without leaving his place in heaven. 
The unity of God is safeguarded by saying that what He per- 
ceives by His whole being He perceives by one attribute. His 
will {mashVa) is one like His knowledge and uncreated; for 
every object willed {murd^ there is an act of wiU (irdda), a 
doctrine taught by some of the Karramiya. The certainty of 
revealed, or perhaps intuitive, knowledge is opposed to the 
promptings of reason and the results of argument. ^ 

God wills that man should do right and not wrong; He 
wills sins in His organism not by His agency. At the resur- 
rection all creatures will see God as their nature allows them. 
In the ^ave believers eat, drink, and are married for this is the 
only bhss they know. The devil did not persist in his dis- 
obedience ; this may be a hint that the Salimiya did not believe 
in the eternity of evil and hell. Faith is a name of God, a deduc- 
tion from Koran 5, 7 “ who do not believe in Imdn” 

God is a mystery ; this seems to be the meaning of two 
utterances which may be variants of one. “ God has a secret, 
were it revealed providence would be abolished," and, " deity 
has a secret, were it revealed prophecy would be abolished." ® 
Some of the exponents of the young theology fell under the 
attraction of folsign ideas and strange mixtures resulted. Two 
disciples of al-Razzam broke away from monotheism under the 
influence of dualist and Christian ideas ; they were Ahmad b. 

^ b. Hazm, 4, .i5. 2 al-^ulub, I, 129. 

^ Ghunya, 179^ Massignon,* Essai. 268, . 
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Hajit and al-Fadi al-Hadathi. ^ They belonged to Basra and 
Ahmad died during the reign of Al-Wathik. It may be assumed 
that they taught the same doctrine. 

Ahmad followed al-Nazzam in denying the existence of atoms, 
in the doctrine of the leap, and in asserting that God cannot 
add to the blessedness of heaven or the misery of heh. 

Dualism and transmigration are the root ideas in this system. 
The universe has two lords, one eternal who is God, and one 
created who is Jesus. Jesus is the son of God by adoption not 
by birth and may cease to be. They are both creators, but it 
was Jesus who created Adam in His image and will hold the 
judgment at the last day. Jesus was identified with the first 
reason and it is He who will be seen for the sight of God is the 
seeing of the first reason. To Him, God said, " I have not created 
anything fairer than you.” Jesus was reason before He clothed 
Himself in a human body. 

God created all the souls of men at once and set them in a 
world of bliss ; He offered them the chance of deserving reward ; 
some refused and stayed where they were, but others accepted 
and were moved into this world. The ordinary doctrine of 
transmigration is developed though one version says that sinners 
are punished by passing into the bodies of children as well as 
of animals. In this connection, Ahmad used al-Nazzam’s idea 
that the spirit of all animals is one, extending it to say that 
every kind of animal has its apostle. The spirit Was created 
before the body which is only a mould for it. Ahmad taught 
that the worlds were five, that where the spirits were in the 
beginning, two heavens in the higher of which is no eating and 
drinking, this world of trial, and hell. The thoroughly bad go 
to hell, the thoroughly good go to heaven and become angels. 
Neither the soul nor the universe has an end. 

These men criticised Muhammad for his many marriages and 
said that Abu Dharr was a greater ascetic than he. The 
Mu'tazila expelled them from their society. \ 

Transmigration appeared in different forms ii the teaching 

V 

^ b. Hazm, i, 78. gi ; 3, 120 = Or. 843 f. 235b ; 4, 117. For variants 
in the names, see Friedlaender. The name of Ahmad is a|ually associated 
with transmigration hut Iji, 340 gives this doctrine to al-Fadl. 
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of others. Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. Banush^ taught that God created 
the universe all at once ; He created monads, alive, intelligent, 
equal, and gave them the choice of staying as they were or of 
earning the right to something better. Some rose to be men, 
others sank to be animals. These again sank as low as possible 
and then began again from the starting point. The animal 
form was a punishment. Animals were not responsible ; kings 
and prophets also were not responsible, forming the world of 
recompense. 

Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Kahtabi thought that the newly 
created beings asked for the honour of being tested ; some 
accepted the trial and some did not. ^ 

Muhammad b. ‘All al-Shalmaghani, Ibn Abi ‘Udhakira 
(executed 322 /934), claimed to be the Holy Spirit, the supreme 
truth, lord, God, the eternal, the manifest and the concealed, 
the quintessence of all ideas ; he called himself Messiah because 
the Jews called their God Messiah. He taught that God dwells 
in everything as it can contain him. He created the contrary 
to define its opposite (cf. al-Sharfi), thus he was revealed in 
Adam and his devil, each of whom points to his opposite by 
the mutual opposition in idea. The proof of truth is higher 
in rank than the truth ; the contrary is nearer to a thing than 
what is like it. When God dwells in the temple of a human 
[nasuti] body, by miraculous power he manifests that he is God. 
After the death of Adam, the godhead showed itself in five 
successive men and their devils, who were their contraries. 
This process was repeated ; the godhead appeared in Idris and 
his devil, Nuh and his devil, SaHh and his, Ibrahim and his, 
Harun and Fir'awn, Daud and Jalut, Sulaiman and his devil, 
Tsa and his devH, and 'All and his. In the intervals, the god- 
head was divided, always among five, except when it was divided 
among the disciples of Tsa. ® Finally, it was united in Ibn Abi 
‘Udhakira. 

^ b. Hazm, i, cfj ; Sbahrastanf, 43 ; Far^, 258. The name is quite un- 
certain. L 

* Far^, 259, 

® This is confus* id. The godhead is united in the pairs named and is divided 
in the intervals. ^’*rhe disciples of 'Isa are the only bearers of the divided god- 
head who exist at the same time ; in the other periods the bearers are successive. 
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God shows Himself in everything in every aspect [ma'na) 
and is in everyone in the thoughts of his mind so that the unseen 
becomes to Him as the seen. 

The community was arranged in grades, each being lord of the 
one below it. As usual, this doctrine was accused of being 
antinomian. Everyone, who is master of his soul, knows and 
sees the truth, is an angel. Their knowledge is paradise, departure 
from the doctrine is hell. They taught transmigration and 
allowed community of women. One who did not permit this 
would be a woman in his next incarnation. The higher in rank 
had to practise sodomy with the lower to introduce into him 
the light. 

One, in whom the godhead is united, cannot be a father or 
a son; so Hasan and Husain are not sons of 'All, Musa and 
Muhammad betrayed Harun and ‘Ali ; they are the two traitors 
(cf. al-Dhammiya). 'Ali allowed Muhammad the years of the 
seven sleepers, 350 (!) and then the Muslim law will be over- 
thrown. 1 


1 Yakflt Biog. Diet., i, 301. Abu ' 1 -Fida year 322 ; B. Hazin, 4, 187 : 5, 117 
(Or. 843 f, 94, 207 'b)< 
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Abu Ya'kub Yusuf al-Shahham was the youngest disciple of 
Abu 1 -Hudhail, had some connection with Ma'mar, was employed 
by the kadi Ibn abi Daud in the reign of al-Wathik, and was 
the teacher of al-Jubbai. His doctrines were usually those of 
his master ; his own contributions are now set down. 

Doctrine of God. 

The attributes are of three sorts : (i) of essence, (2) of action, 
and {3) those which, under different aspects, belonged to both 
the two former classes. Thus noble, when it describes God’s 
character, is an essential attribute, but when it means that 
He is a great giver it is an attribute of action. Attributes of 
action are not eternal. 

Al“Shahham is notorious for being the first to teach that the 
non-existent has a sort of reality, in the language of the schools, 
that the non-existent is a thing. Before a thing is created it 
has individuality and qualities. So God knows everything 
which He can create as it will be when He has created it ; He 
also knows bodies, substances, and accidents which have not 
been and never will be created. At the moment of creation a 
body has all its characteristics but a man is not a believer nor 
an unbeliever. This is an attack on the tradition. A man is 
blessed or wretched in his mother’s womb. No Mu'tazili could 
admit that faith and unbelief, the work of a man’s own soul, 
could exist at the/time of creation, much less before it. 

As the non-esistent has qualities, creation is the giving of 
being to these Q ualities. ^ 
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Doctrine of Man, > 

Here also is an innovation ; al-Shaliham broke away from 
the axiom that an act can have only one agent. God can do 
what he has put it into man's power to do ; therefore an act 
can have two agents. This does not mean that God and man 
act as partners. If God does the act, it is necessary ; if man does 
it, it is acquired. In other words, God does the act and man 
acquires it. This is the account given by al-Ash'ari though 
‘Abd al-Kahir denies it to al-Shahiiam and calls it the doctrine 
of the Sifatiya. 

Any act, which follows immediately on the will, is made 
necessary by it. 

Abu ‘Ali Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Jubbai (born 
235/850, died 303 /915) was a pupil of al-Shahham and the 
teacher of al-Ashhri ; he was the head of the Basra Mu'tazila 
and had a big following in Khuzistan. He had no special 
knowledge of letters, ^ was no debater, and would ask al-Ash'ari 
to answer for him. The aiiecdotes told about the two suggest 
that the disciple enjoyed pulling his master’s leg. Al-Jubbal 
once said that whoever does the will of another obeys Him. 
Al-Ash'ari said that in that case God obeys a man when doing 
for him what he desires ; al-Jubbai agreed and accepted this, 
definition into his system. Consequently we do not expect to 
find it a closely knit piece of reasoning. 

God, 

The essence of God is like other essences in its real nature,: 
but is distinguished from them by being necessary, by having 
life, perfect knowledge, and perfect power.® lie is everywhere' 
in the sense that He controls all. It is convenient to call Him. 
a thing, though He is other than things. He is not seen with' 
the eyes. The attributes give information about Him; to 
say that He knows teUs us that He is not ignorant. Eternity, 
is his most peculiar characteristic; one accQunt makes it an 
attribute, another makes it the object descrii^ed by attributes. . 
One report says that the attributes tell that Gc|[ is alive without' 

^ Yakut, Geog, Did.) 2, 13. ® I.ji, lo/- 
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defect ; another makes them the shadow cast on eternity by 
time, we say that God hears and sees because things seen are 
other than those heard. It is said that “ seeing and hearing 
mean knomng things visible and audible, but this is denied. 
The attributes are of two kinds, of essence and action ; some 
like ‘ generous ’ belong to both classes. ‘ Perfect ’ may not be 
said of God, apparently because it is not used in the Koran. 
His hand is his kindness. He knows through Himself [Unafsihi ] ; 
which drew the criticism that He is determined by Himself. 
He always knew things, both substances and accidents, before 
they were created ; before creation we ought not to call them 
things, but it is convenient to do so. God acts by His essence. 
Speaking of attributes of action al-Jubbai was careful of language. 
We may say that God was always seeing (adjective) in Eternity, 
but He was not seeing (finite verb or participle) as there was 
nothing to see ; He only began to use sight after creation. 
Therefore He was not always seeing (finite verb or participle) 
and so we may say that He was not always doing good or evil ; 
here al-Jubbai was carried away by words. The question 
beloved of sophists, “ Can God do what He has said He will 
not do ? ” is empty words with no meaning behind them. He 
does not cause secondary acts; the wind does not cause the 
sea to be rough. His creative power is not exhausted. 

. The will is an attribute ; it is phenomenal acts of will which 
are not in a substrate (Logos doctrine) ; God also creates a 
glory, which is not in a substrate, whereby He glorifies Himself. ^ 
The will is like man’s will but is not desire ; it is not command, 
judgment, nor affirmation ; is with the thing wiUed. The will 
that a thing should be is not the thing and not the creation of it ; 
God cannot say to a thing ‘ Be.* His command is formed of three 
acts of will, vfill for the origination of the act, will that there 
should be a command, and will for the act commanded by it. 
God does not command allowable acts and sins. He creates 
death, conception, and makes women pregnant. A name for 
Him may be deri;fed from any of His activities. When tie gave 
men power to certain things. He retained that power for 
Himself. 2 He clnnot give them power to make colour, taste, 

* Quids des £gat»'s, i, 286. * Iji, 44, 292 says the contrary. 
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smell, heat, and cold, " Speaker ’ as applied to God means 
that he is the giver of speech. As one attribute cannot be 
qualified by another, we ought not to ask whether the attributes 
are eternal or created. 

Later writers ascribe to al-Jubbai or to his followers a more 
abstruse doctrine. The attribute of knowingness is 

additional to the essence and is due to knowledge which is not 
additional. ^ Will and unwill (to coin a word) are originated 
in a substrate but willingness {irddiya) and unwillingness {kirdhiya) 
are originated in the essence. ^ God does not will by His essence. 

Al-Jubbai was careful not to use of God any word, which 
meant knowledge, but impHed previous deliberation or doubt. 

^ Above' as applied to God has a metaphorical sense only. 
"Light of the heavens and the earth” means that He is the 
guide of those who dwell therein. A wise God must reward the 
good and punish the wicked ; critics complained that al-Jubbai 
often said " God must,” thus limiting His power. God may 
pardon a sin in one and punish it in another; al-Jubbai was 
the only one to teach this. There was nothing to prevent God 
from creating men in heaven and giving them knowledge of 
Himself as a necessary part of their being, instead of imposing 
it on them as a duty. 

Reason 

Knowledge is belief in a thing as it is and is real knowledge ; 
when it is consistent with itself. It may be in the dead or in 
inanimate objects. It is necessary or acquired (reasoned) ; , 
acquired need not have a basis in necessary knowledge. Know- ? 
ledge of God, which is based on argument, is not necessary; 
this was not the view of Abu 1 -Hudhail. ® That based on a ; 
general report is necessary. In itself it is neither good nor ; 
bad; its object determines its moral quality, so reasoning may ; 
be evil (the later view). One act of knowing may be joined to ; 
two knowables ; the syllogism gives knowledge. A thing ? 
may be known under one aspect, unknown un’fer another ; it 

: ■ A. ■■■ ■ ■■ I 

1 Muhas^al, 132 and N. I. h j 

® IjT, 2 J Similar ideas are ascribed to the followers of Karram. Shah- ' 
rastdni, 82. « Arba'in, 89. [ 
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cannot be both affirmed and denied, for denial involves not- 
being and what is affirmed cannot be denied nnder any aspect. 
Man cannot cause perception in himself and neither perception 
nor knowledge in another. Opinion is not a kind of belief; 
doubt is an entity and at the beginning of obligation it is justified; 
inattention is an entity, not under man’s control, and 

is a contrary of knowledge. So long as reason lasts, obligation 
lasts ; man can arrive at the knowledge of God and of right 
and wrong by reason. The first thing for a man to know is 
that he did not create himself ; it is his duty to know God, 
for it is a sin not to know Him. The institutions of religion 
and the eternity of punishment are known by revelation only. 
A prophet can only confirm truths known by reason. ^ 

Physics.^ 

All that can be predicated of what is, except existence, can 
be predicated of what has not yet come into being ; practically, 
the non-existent is a thing. God will create an annihilation, 
which is not in a substrate, and by it will destroy all atoms 
for he cannot destroy some only ; revelation and reason show 
this. Annihilation is an accident opposed to bodies. The 
atom is not body, but is a substrate for accidents and may have 
the two modes of existence and any of the other accidents. 
All are of the same stuff and a group of eight make a body.® 
They differ individually not essentially; this seems to mean 
that they differ by their accidents. Movement and rest, which 
are the only modes of being, are of the same sort and inhere 
in bodies. The earlier opinion was that body and mode were 
perceived together, the later that mode was perceived by touch. 
Movement and primary rest do not endure ; movement may 
produce rest or secondary movement, rest produces nothing. 
Movements are of different kinds (rests also) ; they differ in 
speed by the number of rests in them. Movement occurs in 
a body in the second unit of time and there are as many move- 
ments as partsTn the moving body. When a substrate moves, 

1 iji, 1S2. j 

* Much of the physical theory is omitted as it has no bearing on theology. 

® Ash'arl, Ma*>aldt, p, 315 implies six. 
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the body in it moves, though the movement need not be transfer 
(ie., circular movement). The atom cannot be without accidents 
and these cannot change into bodies. One accident of combina- 
tion inheres in two atoms. An accident may be in many places 
at once; this was a consequence of the doctrine of the Koran. 
Some are not in man's power. ^ Some, such as colour, power, 
life, may endure but not by the addition of the entity of endur- 
ance. Movement and the accidents, which a man causes in 
himself, do not endure ; rest endures in inanimate, but not 
in animate things. Only those accidents, which endure, can 
be renewed; those things, the nature of which men know or 
the like of which they can do, cannot be renewed. Bodies 
and colours are perceived by sight, and bodies but not accidents 
by touch. There is no order of nature ; fire may be in cotton 
and not burn it. The act of creation is created ; at creation 
all was at rest. One unit of work needs one unit of power. 
There cannot be two creators to one thing. It is the agent 
not the cause which makes the effect necessary. An act has 
two causes, one before it in the previous unit of time, and one 
with it. Endurance! and destruction do not need entities of 
endurance and annihilation ; when black succeeds white in a 
body, it is the annihilation of the white. Weight and lightness 
are inseparable from the heavy and the light thing ; a body 
grows heavier by the addition of parts. A shadow is not an 
entity ; it is only that one thing hides another. Time is when 
a thing happens ; times are the movements of the sphere of 
the sky for God made them times. The earth is flat, the know- 
ledge that it is at rest is necessary. The prevention of a thing 
is also the prevention of its contrary. 

Mm, 

Life is an accident ; it needs an organism but does not need 
spirit which is a body though perhaps without accidents. Life 
is not individual so the life of one may be the life of another. 
The senses are different in kind and accidents in Zhe percipient ; 
life without perception is impossible. The perception of an object 

^ They are destruction, colour, taste, smell, heat,, cold, nioisture, dryness, 
life, power, desire, and dislike. Cf. Abu T-Hudhail. 
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is not the object ; a rejection of the idea of Dirar that there is 
no sweetness in honey till it is eaten. Sight cannot be combined 
with blindness. Capacity is before the act, is more than bodily 
health and soundness, and requires a more developed organism 
than does life ; incapacity is an entity contrary to capacity. 
Man wills his will ; al-Jubbal was alone in thinking this and it 
was his later opinion. Acts may occur when the power to do 
them is exhausted. Man must be doing or not doing. Secondary 
acts must follow on the primary, which are the causes of them, 
but they may occur without the primary. Though an act is 
willed the man may be prevented from performing it. Man is 
the author of his acts, he creates them ; al-Jubbai saw that 
‘ create,' which was commonly used for the acts of God, meant 
no more than other words, which had been used of men. There- 
fore God cannot create faith, righteousness, or their opposites 
in man. Man cannot cause pleasure which is of a different order 
from pain. The stilling of hunger and thirst are entities and 
are caused by God. Sleep is in a class by itself. Reason and 
revelation show that death is something positive, ^ an entity 
caused by God. 

Man has only one appointed time ; even if it is twenty years 
hence, it is his time and there is no other, except hypothetically. 
The suggestions (promptings to good and evil) are accidents. 
Speech is something other than sound and endures. Another 
view is recorded that it is sound cut into words and does not 
endure. One word or words without meaning and written or 
remembered words are speech. This is close to the orthodox 
doGtrine of mental speech. 

Religion. 

Every quality approved by God, except works of superero- 
gation, is part of faith. It is also said that hearsay faith does 
not make a believer; here faith evidently means knowledge. 
Blasphemy by^ a child is a lie but not unbelief. Man is not 
responsible till' he knows that there is a creator who will punish 
the creature’sheglect of him. As God has made rnen responsible, 

1 Mufyassal, 68, N. 2 . 
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he must give them reason and knowledge, power and capacity ; 
and as He has put evil passions in them, He must give them 
motives to follow the right and avoid evil. Had He not given 
them reason and revelation, He would have had no obligations 
towards them; obviously He has none towards children and 
madmen. He can make men adult (moral agents) by other 
roads than the usual way of experience. All responsibilities 
imposed on men may be regarded as forms of grace. In the 
narrower sense, grace does not precede obligation though it may 
precede the special act it helps by one unit of tirne ; God gives 
grace and then demands faith. Al-Jubbai hinted at the doctrine 
of grace taught by Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir but did not accept it. ^ 
Grace is given as a help to faith ; given to an unbeliever, he is 
helped to believe in the second unit of time. The wealth of 
God is not diminished by giving and is not increased by hoarding- 
He has done, and cannot help doing, what is most profitable 
for men; if he failed to do this He would be imperfect. If a 
man is helped by grace to believe, he does not deserve so great 
a reward as one who believes without that aid ; therefore God 
should give grace to all and reward them as if they had not 
received it. God can inflict undeserved pain if He gives com- 
pensation ; this compensation is one example of God’s bounty, 
it is peculiar in being deserved. He can give it to one who has 
been wronged though He does not compensate the wrongdoer 
for the evil he did. Compensation to an animal will be for the 
fact that another was allowed to hurt it, not for the actual hurt. 
Reward differs from mere bounty because given in larger measure 
and bringing greater glory to the recipient. 

Good may produce evil and evil good, but evil remains evil 
in spite of any profit that may come from it> Grace may be 
unpleasant, like bitter medicine. The pains of hell are neither 
good nor bad for good is blessing and evil is futility so punish- 
ment in hell is not profitable, merciful, or wicked, but righteous- 
ness and wisdom. Inaction cannot merit praise or blame ; 
yet religious sins, like the omission of prayer, a?e bad because 
they are the omission of good acts. Reason shows that merit 
and demerit cannot be equal. ‘ Guidance ’ is j^^piidance, not 

1 b. Hazm, 3, 163. 
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merely the statement that a man is on the right road. If a 
man goes wrong at the beginning of a chain of reasoning, he is 
responsible only for the first error ; subsequent mistakes are 
outside his control. If God has promised to forgive a sin in one, 
he should not punish it in another. 

Without repentance a great sin takes the sinner to heU and 
venial sins add up to a great sin. The theft of five dirhams is 
wickedness; the purpose to steal one-third of that sum, with 
the resolve to do so, and the actual theft make up the theft of 
five. Repentance for a single sin is not accepted. ^ Good works 
are weighed against bad and the result • decides reward or 
punishment. ^ Punishment is profitable to the sinner in the 
sphere of religion. Deeds Rave no quality in themselves; 
circumstances and connections make them good or bad.® Fear 
excuses the profession of a false religion. There is no certainty 
of salvation. Determinists and anthropomorphists are in the 
same position as apostates. The punishment in the grave is 
real ; the time of it is not known. Munkar and Nakir are not 
angels ; Munkar is the stumbling speech of the infidel at the 
judgment and Nakir is the scourging by angels. ^ It is not 
certain that the ‘ bridge ’ exists.® Heaven and hell are 
already created.® Devils are weaker than men. Al-Jubbai 
did not accept the traditions about al-DajJal. ’ The office of 
prophet need not be a reward for good works ; the function 
of a prophet might have been discharged in some other way. 
A prophet may commit venial sins through error and carelessness, 
but after his call he is sinless. 

It is wrong to recognise the authority of wicked men. 

Five are needed to choose the imam who must be from 
Kuraish. ® Al-Jubbai also taught the Zaidi doctrine that a man, 
presumably of Kuraish, could become imam by claiming the 
office by force and by appealing to the community to accept 
him. ® Al-Jubbai declared that 'Uthman was in the right and 
excommunicated his murderers but would not decide on the 
relative merite of the four orthodox caliphs. His doctrine of 

^ b. ^azm, 3, 243. * Ijl, 262. * Ijl, 138. * Ijl, 270. 

® Iji, 273, • Ij!, 234. Marhantf 159. 

** b. 9azin, 4, 167 ; Ijl, 302, . » Iji, 307. 
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the Koran was very Kke that of Abu l-Hudhail, that it is an 
accident and can be in many places at once. He difiEered from 
the rest of the Mu'tazila by holding that the word of God 
endures. ^ When a man reads the Koran, God creates a word 
for himself along with the spoken word, and this word is heard, 
letter by letter, with every recitation. ^ Al-Juwaim adds 
further details. The “ word '' is words which accompany the 
sounds but are not those sounds ; they are in the written book 
also but are not the visible letters and lines; they are heard 
though they are not sounds. In every recitation are the sounds; 
the reading (sense), and the word of God. During the recitation 
the word inheres in one who is not God ; when the reader stops, 
the word ceases to be in him. If many recite a verse together, 
the word of God is in each one yet it is still one. ® Both God 
and man need a special constitution to produce those sounds 
which are speech.^ 

Al-Jubbai explained the phrase “ sealing the hearts to mean 
that God put a mark on unbelievers so that the angels knew 
whose hearts to seal. ® 

It seems that al-Jubbai was the first to recognise that a word 
might have different meanings ; for example, a Christian was 
a believer in his own religion though not a believer in the full 
sense of being a Muslim. So he difierentiated the literal sense 
of a word from the religious. He also held that the ascription 
of an attribute {masf) was the same as the attribute and the 
giving of a name the same as the name. 

To sum up; this doctrine is an approach to orthodoxy. 
It allows more room to revelation by making that the source 
of the institutes of religion. It admits the punishment in the 
grave and is moving away from the idea that the office of prophet 
is a reward for good works. The emphasis on the moral side 
of religion is new. 

Abu Hashim 'Abd al-Salam (f 321 /933), the son of al-Jubbai, 
was like his father in theology but superior to him because he 
was versed in letters.® He wrote a refutatieti of Aristotle, 
which was worthless as he did not understand the technical 

1 Farl^, 218. ® Ikdam, 310 ; Marhani) 176. ® IrshSd, 71. 

* 288 ® 121. « YaV:iit, Mu'jam, 2, 13. 
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terms. ^ It is said, that he was a drunkard and died in drink. 
His teaching was very like that of his father and the disciples 
of the pair WQie cdXitdi Bahshamiy a. 

Doctrine of God. 

Abu Hashim takes a prominent place in the history of theology 
by his doctrine of “ states ” by which he thought to solve the 
problem of the divine attributes. According to one account 
this doctrine started from the problem of Hkeness and difference. 
Why is one thing Hke another and different from a third ? 
Some said that things were like or unlike essentially and that 
generic names were mere words to which no reality corresponded; 
like such words as nearness, distance. . . . These indicated only 
a relation between two things, a relation which disappeared as the 
things moved. Others said that things were alike or unlike accord- 
ing as they had certain qualities in common or not. Abu Hashim 
avoided the word quahty or attribute which had acquired danger- 
ous associations in the strife between the Mu'tazila and the ortho- 
dox and declared that the statement ' God knows' means that He is 
in a state of knowing and similarly for the other attributes. These 
states require another by which they are connected with God. ® 
A state cannot be known in isolation but only in connection 
with the essence to which it gives character. These states 
cannot be distinguished from the attributes of the orthodox 
except that they need a state to join them to God* States 
are neither known nor unknown, existent nor non-existent, 
eternal nor phenomenal, neither God nor other than God. It is 
obvious that Abu Hashim was striving towards the conceptualist 
position but he was a child in philosophy. States fall into 
two classes. ® 

I, Caused: they presuppose life as a condition and demand 
an organism in the substrate ; they become qualities of the 
whole substrate. Knowledge, power, and life are examples of 
this class. 

c.„: , 

40..." 

® Oae story reports four states, knowledge, power, will, life, which are joined 
to God by a fifth. Diet. Tech. Terms, 1042. Muhassal, 5K and N. 2. 

« Ihddm, 131 . 
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2. Vmaused: tliiQ-y idSiOW directly from the essence. 
Examples are the ability of a substance to occupy space and 
to be a substrate for accidents. 

'Abd al-Kahir adds a third class ; those which are due neither 
to the essence nor to a cause, ^ but he gives no example to make 
his meaning plain. 

God is different from all else— apparently by that state which 
joins other states to His essence— so He cannot be called ' first ’ 
or 'preceding' for these names imply likeness. ^ Reason 
and revelation show that he may be called thing. He may be 
known under one aspect and unknown under another because, 
e.g., the connection between life and power is known by reasoning. 
His will is an accident and is only creative ; that is, it has no 
connection with the moral character of the acts of men. Thus 
Abu Hashim escapes from saying that God wills sin, by rejecting 
the ' will of command ' of earlier theologians and the ' acquisi- 
tion ' of al-Shahham. God produces secondary effects, e.g., 
he employs the winds to stir up the sea. No organism is needed 
to produce the word of God; Imam al-Haramain interprets 
this to mean that the word of God is mental speech not words 
and sounds.® 

Reason. 

Knowledge is belief in a thing as it is, accompanied by a 
feeling of ease and satisfaction. Beliefs endure and can become 
knowledge. The later view was that knowledge and reasoning 
cannot be evil. No knowledge is too abstruse for man, but 
he cannot reason about two things at once and one process 
of knowing cannot be joined to two knowables; yet syllogistic 

^ Favl}, 180 f. TMs book gives i^notlier explanation of tbe origin of this 
doctrine. It began with the qnestibn -why a piece of knowledge is peculiar 
to A rather than to B. Is it due to the self, an entity, or to neither ? If to 
the self, there Wiist be a separate appropriation for each piece of knowledge. 
If by an entity, then Mh'mar's doctrine of the connection of one entity to 
another up to infinity is right. If by neither, appropriation to A is not more 
likely than to B. AdQ Hashiin got out of the difficulty by his theory of states. 

Substance is only a substrate for accidents;, it is dii'fewentiated by genus 
and species which are general ideas and, unlike other accidents, pervade it. 
Later ‘ state ’ meant ‘ general idea.’ Abelard used status in this sense. 

* The essence of God is like other essences. Muhtas^al, in. 

® Irshad, 6o. 
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reasoning seems to be regarded as correct. To know that one 
knows is not the same as knowing a thing. Only things can 
be known ; so knowledge of the impossible is knowledge with- 
out an object.^ Thus the knowledge that God has no equal 
or partner is knowledge without an object. Similarly, in the 
later view, summary knowledge has no object. Knowledge, 
formed by the addition of detail to the first outline is still 
summary. Hearsay information, which is not knowledge, may 
be like it. That based on a general report is necessary, though one 
version adds, after religion has imposed obligation. Information, 
which is based on the evidence of a few, is like that based on a 
general report so far as it is the basis of knowledge and action, 
but differs from it in being acquired. Opinions, pleasure, 
pain, repentance, and dreams are kinds of belief. One man 
cannot create belief in another. On the later view doubt is not 
an entity. The power to reason is associated with doubt, 
obstinate ignorance is asssociated with conviction, so the power 
to reason cannot be united with obstinate ignorance. ^ Casual 
thinking does not cause the knowledge which results from it ; 
God causes it. Intentional thinking is the cause of resultant 
knowledge,® 

Inattention is corruption of the mind and sleep is temporary 
inattention. The first duty of man is to know the Creator 
by a special attribute. A prophet teaches truth to which 
unaided reason cannot attain, f Revelation alone shows that the 
world can be destroyed. ® Reason shows that inanimate objects 
cannot have knowledge and cannot feel pain. 

Physics. 

Creation is God’s putting a thing in a state, a mode of exist- 
ence. When first created everything was at rest. The atom 

has size, endures and has position independently of others ® ; 
and all are of one sort. At creation an atom may have no 
accidents except a mode of existence, but afterwards it must 
have them.’ ^fhose, which originate in a body after it has 

^ I3I, 154. ® Muhas§al, 26; N. i. s Mui^a§§al, 29; N. i. 

* Ijl, 182, ® Muhassal, 98 ; N. i, 

* Abu RasMd, 38, 40 ; Biram, 63 ; N. 3. 

^ Ufiil aUdin, 56. A less exact statement, Abu Rasbid, 43. 
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come into being, can only be removed by their contraries. All 
can be renewed except those which cannot endure or are the 
work of men. Those, which are the work of God but look like 
the work of men, can be renewed. One combination inheres 
in two atoms. ^ Movement exists only when the body is in 
the second place. All combinations are secondary effects for 
they depend on nearness, the cause of them. God cannot 
produce secondary effects or can only do so by an intermediate 
cause. 2 Revelation shows that some atoms cannot be annihi- 
lated unless the whole world is destroyed. Destruction is an 
entity. ® Weight is an accident other than the heavy thing ; 
lightness is not an entity. * Differences can exist only between 
things ; likeness consists in having special, as opposed to 
general, qualities in common. 

Man. 

Life is an entity, something more than harmonious health, 
needs an organism, and is individual ; so there cannot be two 
lives in one substrate nor can the parts essential to life in one 
be in another also. Soul is the same as spirit and is an accident. 
Perception is nothing but the percipient.® Life cannot be 
without capacity which can cause both action and inaction 
though a living being may be neither doing nor not-doing. 
Abu Hashim was inclined to give up the idea that incapacity 
is an entity contrary to capacity. Suggestions are accidents. 
That which calls to reasoning and proof is like a command from 
God, a secret voice or mental speech put in the heart or sent 
by an angel. That from the devil is a secret voice by which 
he speaks to men. An organism is needed for all the acts of 
life, including speech.® Pleasure is merely getting the thing 
desired; it is neither an entity nor an accident. The pain 
of a blow is the secondary effect of the injury to the part affected, ’ 

1 Mu}ia§sa 7 , 8i N. i. One combination cannot be in three atoms for, 
if it disappeared from one, it would have to disappear fro^i all. 

* Iji, 120 1 ® Biram, 70 N. 3. ‘ Upll al-din, 46. 

» According to al-Juwainl the percipient is a state of the individual, IrshSd, 
too, 

* tyi. ’' Iji, 133. , 
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Abu Hashim rejected the idea that death is an entity, on the 
ground that, if it were, it would not be contrary to life. 

The moral side of life is sharply emphasised. A man can be 
punished twice for one act, for doing wrong, and for omitting 
to do right. Hence another name for the school, Dhammiya, 
the blamers. 

Reward or punishment can be earned by the act of a deputy. 
Repentance for one sin is useless while the man persists in another. 
It is also useless when the power to commit the sin has been lost. 

Abu Hashim would not use the word jazd (reward) for it could 
only be used for an act done, not for one omitted. A man, 
who did good works equal to those of a prophet, but committed 
one sin without repenting, would go to hell for ever. In a long 
life a man can accumulate good works which make him equal to 
a prophet. 

Religion. 

But for destruction there would be no object in God's imposing 
obligation. His bounty is not a matter of justice for there is no 
compulsion on him to be bountiful. God need not give grace if 
without it a man would deserve a bigger reward than he would 
deserve with it ; otherwise he must give it. He requires faith 
without prevenient grace. He can inflict pain without man 
having done anything to deserve it, but only as a warning and 
when compensation is given afterwards, perhaps in this world. 
But mere compensation is unworthy of him unless its usefulness 
depends on its being recognised as compensation.^ Reason 
cannot prove that the killing of animals is lawful ; only religion 
teaches that they may be slaughtered for sacrifice or food. 
Things are good or bad; good cannot produce evil nor evil 
good. Inaction may merit praise or blame. If a man knows 
all about Islam, all the doctrines of Abu Hashim with their proofs, 
except one, he is an unbeliever. The author who quotes 
this adds, “We agree with his conclusion, but not with his 
premises." Punishment is profitable to the sinner in this life. 
One, who goes astray at the beginning of a chain of reasoning, 

1 Iji, 151 f. 
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is punished for the first and subsequent errors. Merit and 
demerit may be equal so Abu Hashim postulated in the next 
world a place intermediate between heaven and hell. ^ Man's 
destiny is settled by the difference between the reward and 
punishment which he has earned ; the less is substracted from 
the greater. Religious sins (e.g., omission of prayer) are bad 
because they cause evil. It is not wrong for God to forgive 
a sin in one and punish it in another. Determinists and anthrbpo- 
morphists are in the same position as dhimmis. 

Prophets may make mistakes and these are sins ; they may 
commit small sins which do not shock mankind. Prophets 
after their call are the only men who can work miracles ; they 
must bring knowledge which would be otherwise unobtainable. 
The Koran on earth is not the word of God; negroes, Turks, 
or Indians can produce something like it. There is always a 
man of Kuraish fit to be imam ; if two are chosen the election 
is not valid. Revelation shows that heaven and hell are already 
created.^ In the next world it may be that an amputated 
limb will be restored to its owner ; what really matters is the 
power which is life. 

Abu Hashim and his father belonged to the Basra school of 
the Mu'tazila which often contradicted in details the school of 
Baghdad. 

Abu ’l-H^usain ‘Abd al-Rahim b. Muhammad al-Khayyat 
was one of the Mu'tazila of Baghdad and lived in the second half 
of the third century of the Hijra. The historians of dogma 
do not often quote him but his book, Kitdh- al-Intisdr, tells 
something of his opinions. 

God. 

God is a thing in the sense that He exists. He has no quiddity. ^ 
He knows by His self ; He always knew that things would be 
when they were created, “ He knows that a thing has moved 
by the addition of motion to the thing not by the addition of 
knowledge to himself,'' His power is co-e^^ with His 
knowledge. ^ ^ ^ 

1 221 ; Iji, 262 f. The intermediate state of Wa§il in another form. 

2 Iji, 254 f, ® IfdisSv^ * Ibid., 112, 123, 
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Reason. 

Reason and analogy do not always produce knowledge which 
is accepted by all.^ A general report by unbelievers is true 
and the source of necessary knowledge. ^ Al-Khayyat rejected 
reports made by single individuals because, it is said, he wished 
to invalidate much of the law. 

Physics. 

Before creation bodies are bodies, infinite in number ; this 
is a corollary from the doctrine that God could always act.® 
All that can be predicated of existing things, except creation 
and movement, can be predicated of non-existing, for at the 
time of origination a thing is at rest. Atoms come to an end 
because God annihilates them; annihilation is not an entity ^ 
The order of nature is fixed. Bodies do not endure by endur- 
ance.® Bodies differ by unessentials; accidents resemble one 
another in unessentials and differ in essentials. This means 
that bodies are formed of atoms which are all of one sort ; 
accidents, because they are not bodies, must differ from them, 

Man. 

Capacity is soundness of limb and absence of damage. In a 
voluntary agent the power to do or not to do an act is the power 
to do or not to do its opposite ; when the act has been done, 
the opposite can no longer be done by the same exertion of 
power.® An act cannot be done by two agents. 

Religion. 

It is not incumbent upon God to give grace yet it is clear 
that he gives it for obligation presupposes it. Sinful Muslims 
are neither believers nor unbelievers.’ A prophet cannot err 
in his message but can commit small sins. Cancellation {naskh) 
refers to God's commands and so differs from the Shi'a doctrine 
of change of mind {badd') which refers to facts of history. ® There 

1 Ibid., i6o. » Ibid., 167. * Ibid., 123, 

* Abe Raslild, 67 ; Biram, 70 n. 3. * Abu Ra^Id, 58. 

• Inii^ar, ii. 66. ’ Inti$dr, 1674 ® Intis&r, 127. 
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must be a reason why 'AH was not elected successor to Abu 
Bakr, but it is not known. Al-Kha 5 ryat did not accept all the 
m ir acles ascribed to Muhammad, he defended Abu ’1-Hudhail 
for his doctrine of rest in heaven, and al-Fuwati for not calling 
God waMl. 

Abu '1-Kasim 'Abdullah b. Ahmad al-Balkhi, commonly 
called al-Ka'bi, (t 3i9/93i) was a pupU of al-Khayyat and 
belonged like him to the Mu'tazila of Baghdad. Al-Jubbai 
thought more highly of him than of his teacher. 

God. 

God is ever57where in the sense that He keeps and controls all. 
Knowledge of His attributes is, in some sort, knowledge of His 
essence. He cannot be both known and unknown ; for instance, 
one who knows that God is alive must know that He has power 
for the connection between hfe and power is known by necessity. 
Yet it . is reported that determinists and anthropomorphists 
know him in part and do not know him in part. He endures 
without the attribute of endurance. ^ The doctrine of will is 
that taught by al-Kaz?am ; the best statement of it is this — 
in a state of imperfect knowledge will is the direction of energy 
to a chosen object ; God has perfect knowledge so He has no 
need of will. Will is another name for His creative energy.*^ 
It may mean either that God acts himself or gives orders to men. ® 
He wills, commands, and makes obligatory allowable acts He 
must have made the world when he did, otherwise he would have 
been slow in following the dictate of His wisdom. He can 
do wrong. He cannot be seen. In Him seeing and hearing 
mean knowing; the school taught that these mean more than 
knowing.* He cannot do the iiripoSsiW have done 

other than he has done. ® He must do the best He can for 
men to help them as moral agents, if He were to do wrong, 
the basis of moral and intellectual hfe would be overthrown.® 

^ Usui al-din, 109 ; Raw 4 a bahiya, , 67. 

® I^ddm, 238 f. : Irshddy 37. One witness says that iCod has no will, 
one makes it a kind of accident, and yet another makes it the knowledge of 
profit in an act. Ijl, 57. 

* Shahrastani, 53. * Shahrast§,nl, 54 ; Muha^$al, 124. 

^ b. Hazm, 2, 185 ; 3, 36. 

• Tkis idea- struggles for expression m Ash'ari, 557; MuJ^a^^al, 148 JT. 
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He cannot do what men do or, according to another version, 
what is like the action of men.^ The names of God are known 
by revelation only and cannot be given Him by hnman reason. “ 

Reason. 

Knowledge is belief in a thing as it is. Belief passes into 
knowledge without any external cause for the change. Hearsay 
belief is not knowledge but, if in agreement with the truth, 
it is as good as knowledge and is saving faith. You cannot 
know without knowing that you know. Knowledge based on 
a general report is reasoned though some deny this. Acquired 
knowledge is got only by testing and reasoning and this takes 
time, ® Reasoned cannot become necessary knowledge ; the 
question whether it must be based on necessary was left un- 
decided. One act of knowing may be joined to two objects ; 
some truth is too obscure for the mind to grasp. The object 
determines the moral character of knowledge. Doubt is an 
entity. The mind may cause secondary knowledge, ignorance, 
or inattention. A man can cause belief in another. Man 
must know God because it is his duty to be grateful to Him ; 
the knowledge that God is eternal is the basis of the knowledge 
that he is Creator. The knowledge that phenomena need a 
creator is necessary. In the next world knowledge is reasoned 
and obligatory. 

Physics. 

Things have some kind of being before they are created, 
they can be known and discussed, occupy space,* but are not 
substances or accidents. Atoms are of different sorts, have no 
size, are never without accidents, and endure by endurance.® 
It is stated that they may be stripped of all except colour. ® An 
atom is annihilated when God does not create endurance 
in it ; to destroy some it is not necessary to destroy all. ’ There 
is no empty sjpace ; if two atoms are separated it can only 

^ Iji, 43, 292 ; Mufyassal, 130. ® Usui al-dln, 116. 

® Usui al-dln, 21 1 ; Cf. Ja'far b. Harb. 

* Abu Rashid, 12. ® Abu Rashid, i, 38, 32, 59. 

® U^al al-dln, 56 : IvsMd, 14. 

’ Us^l al-dln, 87.; Abu Rashid, 69, 74; MuJutssal, 98; N. i. 
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be by the presence of a third between them. ^ A single atom 
cannot have position but this is not due to its nature, ^ Two 
rnake a line, three an area, and four a solid (pyramid) ; rather, 
two in combination make length. ® Every accident needs 
an atom in which to inhere and no accident inheres in another.^ 
They do not endure and are not renewed. Endurance is an 
entity but destruction is not. ^ Fire is not latent in wood or 
stone; air can be changed into water.® Everything is good 
in some way. ^ 

A mode is an entity other than movement or rest, but in- 
separable from them; it is perceived by touch or perhaps body 
and mode are perceived together. It does not always endure. 
Movement is different in kind from rest ; it may cause move- 
ment or rest, while rest may cause rest. When a body moves, 
it is only its surface which moves. ® Movement is never primary 
so God does not move a body unless another pushes or pulls it. 
Combination is due to movement or rest; al-Ka'bi would not 
distinguish composition {ta’Uf) from combination [ijtimd'). 
Lightness is an entity. The order of nature is fixed. 

Man. 

Man's spirit is a substance {j&whar) which does not occupy 
space.® Life does not endure ; it needs an organism and food. 
Man cannot create anything and cannot cause that, which he can- 
not move, to be at rest. He must have capacity or incapacity, 
must be doing or not-doing; Capacity does not endure, is 
before the act, and is health, Soundness, and freedom from 
obstacles; when it comes to aii end, God creates a power so 
that the act happens by the ca.pacity. Incapacity is an entity 
contrary to capacity ; it may be an external hindrance. 

Perception is by the mind and reason so seeing and hearing 
mean knowing.^® The will is not willed and is before the act. 
Pleasure cannot become pain nor pain pleasure. As life does 

^ Abu Rashid, 24. ® Abu Rashid, 40. ® Pines 6 Muhassal, 63. 

^ Biram, 55 ; N. 3. ® tjsill al-din, 87, 231. 

® Abu Rashid, 36 f. ; Biram 45, N. 3. Bodies interchange as all are 
made of the four elements. This seems inconsistent with the theory of atoms. 

® b. Hazm, 3, 105. ® Ghunya, 177. 

* Muhassal, 102; N. i, U^ul al~dln, 44. 
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not endure, it cannot be renewed; a man is renewed with the 
character he had. All the atoms in a living body can be renewed. 
Reason and revelation teach that death is an entity; it must 
be in an organism and is contrary to life, power, and knowledge. 
Man has two appointed times, a natural death and a violent ; 
a murdered man is not dead because death comes from God 
and khling from the murderer.^ 

Religion. 

God must do the best for men so obligation is necessary. 
Those under obligation could not be created in heaven. If 
the interests of the individual are neglected, it is for the good 
of the majority. God ought not to let a man know that he 
will die in unbelief because this is an incentive to sin. If grace 
can cause pleasure or pain equal to it, then God must prefer 
to cause the pleasure. Inaction does not merit praise or blame. 
Reason does not show that sins are forgiven. Small sins will 
not be punished in heU but they may add up to make a great 
sin. Reward is the necessary result of God’s generosity — 
this is determinism-^and all of it may be given in this world. 
Repentance restores the right to reward which was lost by sin. 
Under threat of violence, a man may commit a sin if it is not 
so wicked as the threat. 

The mission of a prophet may be to enforce duties or to bring 
worldly advantage, like the knowledge of a new language. One, 
who has been given divine protection, is sinless and infallible. 
A prophet may work miracles before his call while saints do 
not work startling miracles. He, who afiir 
is a prophet with a true message, is a believer whatever else 
he may say. Heaven and hell may be already created; if 
created, they may be renewed at the judgment, but they cannot 
pass away once their inhabitants have entered into them.® 
Munkar and Nakir are not the names of angels.® 

Reason and revelation teach that an imam is necessary; 
a man of Kufaish should be chosen before another who might 
be more suitable.^ Justice is treating men alike by removing 

^ TaftazS-uI, 144 ; UsUl al-dln^ 143. * UsiU al-din, 237. 

» Ijl, 270, ‘ * Iji, 297 ; U^uljil-d$nf 275- 
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weakness and giving prosperity and guidance. ^ If a believer 
loses a hand and then turns infidel, he goes to hell but his hand 
turns into an animal and goes to heaven ; if an infidel loses 
a hand and then is converted, he goes to heaven while his hand 
goes to hell. ® If the majority of the people of a land are 
Muslims, the land is the land of Islam. Al-Ea‘bi could not 
make up his mind about ‘Uthman and his murderers. There 
must have been a reason why ‘Alf was not elected instead of 
Abu Bakr but men do not know it. 

Abu Bakr Ahmad b. 'AlT b. al-Ikhshid (f 326 /938) was a 
disciple of al-Jubbai. Of his teaching little is recorded and 
less is worth notice. The accident of destruction has position 
though it does not occupy space ; literally, is in a direction, ® 
Repentance is valid if the sinner is sorry for the effects , of his 
sins even though he has no intention of forsaking them. * Ibn 
al-Ikshid diverged from his master and returned to the tradi- 
tional view that it is purpose which gives moral value to actions. 

At this stage ideas have been more closely defined. Know- 
ledge is belief in a thing as it is and is real when consistent. 
Opinion is not belief and, therefore, not in the same class as 
knowledge. Man’s knowledge of God is not necessary when 
based on reason. Acquired knowledge does not need to be 
based on necessary. So taught al-Jubbai who apparently 
rejected the definition of reason as a modicum of necessary 
knowledge ; he might have accepted the view of al-Muhasibl. 

Abu Hashim made belief the raw material of knowledge. 
Reason is in all mental processes, opinion, emotion, and the 
will. Only things can be known so knowledge of the impossible 
is knowledge without ^ a object. Casual thinking is not the 
cause of the resultant knowledge; God is the cause of this. 
Intentional thinking: is the cause of the resultant knowledge. 
A prophet teaches truth to which unaided reason cannot attain. 
The “ states ” may be explained in this way : — an object cannot 
be known in itself, only in its manifestations. These are 
qualities which are common to many things a»d are general 

^ U$ul M-din, 1^2, 

* U^ul al-dln, 261. It seems that 'Abd al-h^ahr misunderstood what he 
heard. 

® Musdmara^ 221.' * h. JHazm, 4, 61 ; 203, 
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ideas, tiniversals. The object is the substrate, the qualities are 
modes. Al-Khayyat admitted the awkward fact that what 
seemed to some a truth of reason did not seem so to all. Moral 
obligation cannot apply to necessary knowledge. Al-Ka'bi saw 
that some knowledge was too high for man. He cannot know 
without being aware that he knows. Man’s duty to God imposes 
on him the obligation of knowing God. In the next world 
knowledge is both necessary and obligatory. 

BASRA AND BAGHDAD 

The Mu'tazili schools of Basra and Baghdad are often men- 
tioned. Differences existed within the schools, but individuals 
are never mentioned. It is enough to state the points on which 
they differed from their forerunners. 

Basra ^ 

God. 

God endures by an endurance which is a personal attribute, 
not one additional to His essence. ^ Seeing and hearing are 
something more than knowing. ® God does not see himself 
for He cannot be seen. ^ He created His will before the things 
he willed,® it is something other than knowledge.® One act 
of will is connected with one object. He wills every act of man 
which He commands. ’’ He has no power over the acts of 
men though the power to do them comes from Him,® 

Reason. 

The gift of reason is an act of God’s grace. Reasoned know- 
ledge can become necessary. Man's knowledge that he knows 
is reasoned. The mind does not produce knowledge as a secondary 
effect. Man can act reasonably in moments of inattention. 

^ The ^adariyst.oi Basra, who taught that God and his word are originated, 
cannot have been Mu'tazila : Park, 52. 

^ Raw^a hahiya, 66. This is contradicted; Arba'in, This was the 

view of al-BI]^llS.ni. 

^ Jyshad, 43. * 166. * 127. ^ 147 ; D.T.T., 5.55. 

’ Jrshadf 37 ; XJful a,Udln, 209, ® U^al al'dln, 94. 
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Physics. 

A thing is what can be known. ^ Empty space exists. Atoms 
are perceived by sight and touch; they do not need entities 
outside themselves for their origin, endurance, and renewal. 
Movement may be in one atom. Atoms must have modes of 
being but may be without other accidents ; one cannot change 
into another. Every accident is appropriated to its substrate. 
Names can be changed. Composition [ta’Uf] is not the same as 
combination 

Mm. 

Man is the living thing ; the spirit is the soul and is not alive. 
Life is more than power and can exist without food. Power 
is an accident. Power to do right involves that of doing wrong. ^ 
Dumbness is a corruption of the organs of speech. 

Religion. 

Reason shows that God must reward good acts and may remit 
the punishment of sins.® Punishment of sin is good even if it 
bring no profit to others; the eternal punishment of sinners 
is not the best for them. God cannot send pain to avert evil. 
Truth and falsehood are species of one genus. One who hesitates 
whether an infidel is an infidel, is himself one, If a man is to 
die in unbelief, God should tell him so. 

Baghdad, 

God. 

Endurance in God is an attribute additional to existence ; 
this, however, is denied. ^ He has knowledge and power for he 
has said so ; he has not life and hearing.® His word is an acci- 
dent which cannot be in two places at once.® 

Reason. 

Reasoning {nazaf) is not an entity. Man's knowledge that 
he knows is necessary. Suggestions are needed'^for man to be 

^ Cf. Ikhwan aHafa, 4, 52. ; ^ ^ Far h, ii6. 

® Ijl, 256; Irshdd, 216, 222, Iji, 72; Raiv^a bahiya, 67. 

^ Ash'arl, 50S, * Ask'ari, 192. 
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under obligation, also for the attainment of knowledge though 
sound reasoning does not make it necessary^ God cannot 
create in man knowledge of Himself which man is bound to 
accept. 2 He, who knows that God is, must know that He is not 
seen and does not occupy space. He, who knows that God 
created one thing, must know that He created all.® 

Physics. 

Part of the world cannot come to an end without the whole. ** 
Motion does not produce rest nor rest motion. ® Bodies differ 
by externals ; accidents differ in themselves and resemble 
each other by externals.® Man can produce colour and one 
colour can cause the same as a secondary effect. 

Religion. 

Some said that God must do the best for men in both worlds ; 
this best is the most agreeable to wisdom in ordering the world. 
He cannot remit punishment.’ Punishment is not good if it 
bring no profit to others. Punishment and the curse of God 
in this world is the best for sinners. Sin may cause what is 
neither sin nor virtue ; it cannot cause virtue. Badness is 
in the thing itself so bad acts and unbelief are not of the same 
class as good deeds and faith.® Pie who hesitates to condemn 
an infidel is one. ® Murder cannot be a small sin. It is wrong 
to pray behind wicked men. ‘All was the most excellent. 

Some of the ideas of the Mu'tazila were carried to Spain and 
were by Muhammad b. 'Abdullah b. Masarra (f 319 /931) com- 
bined with that form of neo-Platonic philosophy which went 
by the name of Empedocles. He taught that the throne of 
God rules the world. This was the result of his philosophy, 
that God was too exalted to come into connection with anything 
else. He emphasized the unity of God till the attributes be- 
came names for the one being. He taught that the power and 
knowledge of God are created. The knowledge is twofold ; 
(i) knowledgerrof universals which is originated as a whole ; 

1 Ash'ari, 482. * Ash'arl, 550, ® Ash'ari, 394. 

* Biram, 74. ® Ash'ari, 413. * Ash'ari, 353. 

’ Muhas§al, 14.8 ; IrshM, 216. * Ash'ari, 353. * Malatl, 33. 
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and, (2) knowledge of particulars which follows on events as 
they happen. Then the rank of prophet can be earned by a 
devout life. Men are responsible for their acts. ^ The disciples 
of the master denied the foreknowledge of God. 

About a hundred years later a schism was caused in this 
school by Isma'il b. 'Abdullah al-Ru'aini. His date is un- 
certain but Ibn Hazm (| 456/1064) was a contemporary of him 
and his grandson. Isma'il is said to have understood the 
language of birds and to have had the gift of prophecy. He 
was a leader of men who was obeyed ; some gave him the 
legal alms from their property. 

He taught that the world does not come to an end, there 
is no resurrection of the body only continuance of the soul, 
and judgment follows immediately after death. He claimed 
that his followers are the Only Muslims, allowed mut‘a marriage, 
and rejected the right to private property. All that a man had 
a right to was his food ; otherwise the proceeds of trade and 
brigandage were alike. 

He alleged that the prophet had expected the judgment and 
resurrection quickly.^ 


1 b. Hazm, 2, 126; 4, 80 * 198 f ; al-umam, 666. 

2 b. Jjazm, 4, So; 199 f. 
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ORTHODOXY 

Abu l-^Iasan ‘A 15 b. Isma'il al-Ash'ari died in 324/935. 
"The Mu'tazila held their heads high till God sent al-Ash'ari 
and he made them withdraw into sesame shells.'^ ^ He lived 
on a wakf ioxmdeh by an ancestor, spending seventeen dirhams 
a year. One wonders whether this tale was invented to show 
that strict piety was not confined to the Mu'tazila. He was 
stepson and disciple of al-Jubbai till in 300 /912 he broke away 
from the Mu'tazila. The story is that he asked his master : — 

“ What do you say of a believer, an unbeliever, and a child ? ” 

" The believer is in heaven, the unbeliever in hell, and the 
child in a place of safety," 

" But should the child ask God why he did not let him grow 
up that he might earn a bigger reward ? " 

" God would say that He knew that he would be a sinner 
if he grew up." 

" The unbeliever would ask why God did not kill him that he 
might not sin." 

Al-Jubbai had no answer. After the story al-Subki adds, 
"God is not responsible to any and his decrees cannot be 
questioned."® The story is of the same class as those which 
explain the ongin of the name Mu'tazila. 

It is reported that he thrice saw Muhammad in dreams. Twice 
the prophet said, “ Help the traditional beliefs." A:fter the 
second command he gave up theology and spent his time on the 
Koran and tradition. 

In the third vision Muhammad asked what he had done and 
then said, " I did not tell you to drop theology but to defend 
the traditional beliefs for they are the truth." The tale describes 
what happened even if the dressing is fictitious. The Mu'tazila 

1 Ta’rikh Baghdad, ii, 346. ^ Subki, 2, 250. 
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had been drawing nearer to the traditional beliefs and al-Ash'aii 
made the whole turn. 

The difference is illustrated by the use of words. Al-Jubbai 
would not ust *akil of God because the idea involved was pre- 
vention i^ikal) : al-Ash'ari said that involved the same idea 

[hakarna, of a bridle), but he would not use 'a^il as it was 
not sanctioned by tradition.^ Al-Ash'ari passed through three 
stages, (i) Mu'tazila; (2) he admitted seven intellectual attri- 
butes, life, knowledge, power, vnll, hearing, sight, and speech 
but explained the others away ; (3) he accepted all the attri- 
butes as face, hand, etc.® He was the most bitter enemy of 
the Mu'tazila as a coixvexted dMmmi is the most bitter foe of 
his former faith. ® He described his method thus : " I do not 
begin a discussion of theology ; but when men go deeply into 
what is not fitting in religion, 1 call them back to God's decrees.” * 

There is nothing new in his theology, he became a tradition- 
alist so that his school could speak of ” our master Ibn Kullab ” 
while al-Subki says that his creed was that of Ibn Hanbal. ® 

There are two stories of his death bed ; one lets him say, 
"God curse the Mu'tazila, they have invented and told lies” ; 
the other version of his last words is, "I do not call any of this 
an unbeliever, they point to one God, there is only a differ- 
ence of terms.”® Later writers confused the teaching of al- 
Ash'aii with that of his followers and it is hard to separate his 
doctrines from later additions. 

God, 

First of all God is the Creator. He is one and eternal by His 
essence and exists by existence. ’ The quiddity of God is His 
existence. ® It is said that endurance is an existential {wujudt) 
attribute oyer and above His existence.® The existence of God 
is not the same as that of the world ; this difierence is due to 

1 SubW, 2, 251.^^^ 2j 4> Tabyin kadhib, 40 

* .Subki, 2, 247 ; Cf. Ma^izi, 2, 238. 

® 363 ; Cf, b. Kbaldun, 3, 49; Subki, 3, 99. 

® TabyM, il Cf. Raw4‘3‘ bahiya, 23, 33. 

'^ LidMtihif Unafsihi .' UsM a^^ 88, 90, 123 ; 91 ; Ijl, 72. 

® Iji, 12 ; Cf. Existence is the reality in both the necessary and the possible. 
Diet. Tech. Terms, 1460. 

® Iji, 72- 
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His peculiar essence, not to something added to it. ^ There is 
no difference between the name and the attribute (between 
wasf and There are two versions of the doctrine of the 

attributes or names. One is that the names are of three sorts : 
(i) those which indicate His essence, they are He ; (2) those, 
like creator, which indicate action, they are not He ; (3) those, 
like knower, which indicate qualities, they are not He and not 
other than He. ^ The other version also has three classes, 
essential, active, predicative (e.g., face, hand) ; they are eternal 
and endure by the enduring of the Creator ; His enduring 
endures for itself, and the kernel of His enduring is an enduring 
for Him, for it, and for the attributes. ^ God knows by know- 
ledge, lives by life, and so on. The attributes inhere in His 
essence and are not He and not other than He. This account 
of the attributes is presumably less exact than the first. His 
knowledge is not like human knowledge. ® One report says that 
His knowledge is different [khildf) from God, but uncreated and 
eternal.® It is one, eternal, embraces all things, and does not 
change by variations in the things known ; ’ in this it is like 
the eternal existence in its relation to events in time. In God 
sight and hearing are not the same as knowledge.® The eye 
of God is explained as a predicative attribute or as meaning 
sight. ® His power is one, connected with all that can exist ; 
His will is one, connected with all that can receive individuality. 
He was always saying “ Be ” to what He willed to create. ^ ° He 
does not will evil absolutely. He wills it as the act (acquisition) 
of a sinner. ^ ^ This is another way of saying that His will is not 
the same as His satisfaction {ridd). This was one of the points 
on which al-Ash‘ari differed from. al-Maturidi. (See below). 

The word of God is one, it never quits His presence, an 
essential uncreated attribute. It is mental speech ; spoken 
sounds are called word only by analogy. 1® Though one, the 
word was from all eternity command, prohibition, and statement,^* 

^ Ijl, go ; 9. s XJ^al al-din, 115, 128. 

® Irshdd, 84: Ijl, 159; Cf. Fi^h akbar, 21, 

* Usui aUdln, x^. ® Tabyin, 149. ^ b. Hazm, 2, 126. ’ Iftddtn, 218 

* IHtddnt, 341 ® Ijl, ’76. b. Hazm, 2, 212. 

UsUl al-din, 104; 106. b. Hazm, 3, 5 ; 4, 211. 

18 Iji, 70; Ifiddm, 291. 

If shad, 69; l^ddm, 304 ; Matolzl, 2, 359. contradicted Marham, 196. 
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The nature of the command, whether categorical or hortatory, 
must be deduced from the circumstances.^ God created the 
throne and was as He was before ; the sitting on the throne is 
an act which God originated in it ; it is neither descent nor 
movement. The descent to the lowest heaven is an attribute. ^ 
God can do neither wrong nor the impossible. ® He is not 
bound by reason so nothing compels him to accept the repentance 
of the penitent ; He can torment believers and take unbelievers 
into heaven.^ He is Lord and can do what He likes with His 
creation ; should He send aU men to hell, it is not injustice ; 
should He take them all to heaven, it is not wrong. All gifts 
come from Him and cause Him neither profit nor loss ; gratitude 
does not help and unbelief does not hurt him. ^ His love is 
His will to honour and reward believers. ® 


Reason. 

Reason is knowledge because some modicum of knowledge is 
needed if there is to be reasoning. Knowledge is that whereby 
the substrate, in which it inheres, becomes knowing.’ Know- 
ledge derived from perception is the basis for reasoned know- 
ledge and so is of higher rank ; presumably it is necessary. ® 
All knowledge comes by reason, but it is made necessary by 
revelation ; this applies to man's knowledge of God, ® If the 
arguments for religious truth are false, then that truth itself 
must be untrue, so that any attack on the philosophical basis 
of his creed was an attack on the faith. ^ ® The distinction between 
right and wrong cannot be known by reason. The premises 
of a syllogism do not cause the conclusion ; it follows from 
them because God, the only agent, creates it as a matter of 
custom. One act of knowledge may be joined to two know- 
ables.^** All certainties (yakml) are necessary knowledge. 

This first duty of man is to know God. ^ ^ 


^ Usiil (d^din, 215 . 

» b. Hazm, 2, 185 ; 4, 213, 

® Matoizi, 2, 360. 

’ Subki, 2, 42 ; Irshdd, 9. 

® I'^ddm, 371 ; Shahrast 5 .ni, 73. 
Muhas^al, 29. 

Muhassal, 71 ; N. 3. 


U§ul al-dln, 113 ; TabylH, 150. 

* Kitdb al-luma\ i. 

® Muhassal, 75 ; N. 3. 

* XJsul al-din, 10. 

b. Khaldun, Mukaddima, 3, 114. 
* ® Muhassal, 70 ; N. 2. 

I* Mufya^sal, 28 ; N. 3. 
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Physics. 

Creation and the created are one. ^ The combination of two 
atoms makes a body. ® A body cannot be without some accidents 
like colour but may be without others like sound.® Some, i.e., 
the hot, cold, dry, moist, colour, and the modes of existence 
pervade the whole body. * That glass has taste® may be a 
logical conclusion which al-Ash‘ari himself did not draw. Every- 
thing, body or accident, which has once existed, can be renewed. ® 
A body ceases to be when God does not create enduring in it 
or cuts off enduring from it. ’ An accident ceases to be in the 
second unit of time because enduring is impossible to it.® The 
renewal of an accident is the existence of it after it has ceased 
to be. ® The theologians found it hard to explain movement. 
Movement comes to a body in the second place ; or if a body is 
in a place, its mode is rest in it or transfer to another ; while 
a first mode in the second place is rest in it and movement 
from the first. ^ ® Weight does not exist ; a thing is heavy 
because it has more parts, light because it has fewer, 

Each kind of phenomenal power is different from every other 
kind and also from the power of God ; in other words, power 
is not capable of doing two opposites, This is directed against 
the doctrine of al-Ka?:zam that one power, as it is rightly directed 
or not, produces faith or unbelief. Impotence is an attribute 
of the weak and is inability to do something and its opposite, 
There is no nature ; the heat of fire is created at the moment 
it is touched.!® All that is can be seen, so God can be seen; 
the non-existent cannot be seen. But God has so ordered the 
world that some things are not seen.!^ 

Man. 

Man is not a spiritual substance (rejection of the teaching of 
Ma'mar) ; the soul is a body susceptible of existence and death, 

1 Sublu, 2, 261. ® b. Hazm, 5, 105 ; Muhassal, 63 ; N. 3. 

3 Usui al~dln, 56 ; Mu^tassal, 94 ; N. 3. * Usui al-dln, 41. ® b, Hazm, 4, 219. 

® V'sul al-dln,^2>3>< ’ U§al al-dln:, 45^ 87 ; Mii'fyassal, g8 ; N. i. 

® Usui al-dln, 45 ; b. Hazm, 4, 205 ; Ihdna, 32. In Ibana badan or shakhs 
is used for ‘ body ' and na‘t for ' accident.’ 

® Usill al-din, ^5. Fay]^, 144, Usui al-dln, Usui al-dln, 45. 

Usui al-dln, 36; Ma'dlim al-kaldm (not paged); Or. 3,091 f. 51b. 

1 ® b.’ IJazm, 5, 14. Ibdna, 19 ; Usui al-dln, 97 ; Iji, 86. 
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or an accident resulting from the constitution of the body, which 
does not endure for two units of time and is only the life.i 
Life can exist without an organised body If this 

were not so, either one accident would inhere in many atoms 
or a separate life would inhere in each atom. ® The acts of 
men happen by the power of God, phenomenal power having 
no effect on them. Motive, power, and the act are all created 
by God for He is the only effective force in the world. ^ The 
proof of the above statement is this. 

A purposed act presupposes a plan ; this demands full know- 
ledge of all involved in the act ; man knows his acts only in part 
so he cannot be the author pf them.^ Yet man is a voluntary 
agent, ® he produces acquisition not creation. ® Acquisition is 
the name for an act which inheres in a substrate, the power of 
man. ’ The only effect of man's phenomenal power is the belief 
that the act is made easier when the means to it are sound.® 
Secondary acts are done by God. There is in man a capacity 
which is more than a harmonious constitution; it is with the 
act ® Capacity for a good act is not capacity for a bad, 
its contrary Men were made responsible before receiving 
capacity, so more may be demanded from them than they 
can perform.^^ Power and impotence are not of the same 
genus.^® 

By speech the substrate, in which it inheres, becomes 
a speaker.^® In this world men are in the sight of 
God what they will be in the hereafter ; the doctrine of 
muwdfdt.^* 

There can be no perception in the dead^®; this contradicts 
what was taught by b. Karram and Muhammad al-Salihi. Man 
shows his love to God by not disobeying him.^® 


^ I^dam, 329. ^ Did, Tech. Terms, 26^. ^ Marham, 146, 

* Jkddm, 67 !. 

® Ma^rizi, 2, 358. This is the more reasonable interpretation of al-fd'il 
dl-muhhtdr. 

* Tabyin, 149. “Acquisition" was taken from the Koran; others pre- 
ferred “ iAMyarf.” 9 

^ Makrizi, 2, 360. See '' differences,” ® Ikddm, 78. 

* b. Hazm, 3, 54 ; Ma'dlim. ^ ° Ltima' f. 48V. ; Fi^h ahhar, iz. 

Makrizi; 2, 360. Irshdd, 128. Luma' i. 52T. 

Irshdd, 60. b. Hazm, 4, 219. 

Rawda hahiya, 15. Muhassal, 75; N. 3. 
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Religion. 

Faith. Al-Ash'ari gave more than one definition of faith. 
It is belief in God, His prophets, and His revelation ; or it is 
belief in the prophet's message, partly in outline, partly in 
detail ; or it is knowledge of the existence of the creator. ^ 
It involves knowledge so it can only be in an adult of sound 
mind.® One who accepts the truth by hearsay is not an un- 
believer but does not deserve the name of believer {mu' min) 
till he knows to some degree that the world needs a creator, 
that that creator must be one, that prophecy is true, and also 
some proofs of these truths.® Faith is belief in the heart, but 
public declaration is inseparable from it. This belief includes 
knowledge and a statement which involves knowledge ; it is 
words and works ; so it can grow or diminish. ^ Tawfik is the 
creation of faith, khadkldn the creation of unbelief, so faith 
and good works occur when God helps a man, unbelief and 
sin when he deserts him. ® He who commits a great sin, believing 
it to be lawful, is an unbeliever. ® Denial with the tongue is not 
unbelief but a sign of it. ’ It is a parody to say that, if a man 
believes in his heart, he can be anything outwardly, even an 
infidel.® Islam is a wider notion than faith.® The tyranny 
of words appears in the statement that the faith of God is eternal, 
the faith of man created, ^ ® 

Sin. Right and wrong are what they are because God has 
declared them to be so. ^ ^ He may, of his mercy or at the inter- 
cession of the prophet, pardon a sinning believer who die sun- 
repentant, or he may in his justice punish him in hell, though 
he will at least take him to heaven. ^ ® Ibn Hazm allows that al- 
Ash'ari was orthodox on heaven and hell. ^ “ We hope for 

heaven for sinners." ^ * 

God can inflict pain on children in this world or the next 

^ Ih;dam, 472 ; Usui al-din, 248 ; Ijl, 275 ; Or. 3,091 f. 66a. 

* Vsiil al~din, 256. 

■ ® Vsal al-dln, 255. For exaggerations on both, sides, see Rawia bahiya, 21 f. 
As faith includes belief in the prophets, it cannot be a duty before prophets 
have been sent, Musdmara, 166. . 

* Ihana, 10 ; Subki, i, 47 ; I^damf 472, 

® JJawa, 77 ; ShahrastanI, 74. 

* Ibdna, 10. ’ b !Hazm, 3, 216, ® b. Hazm, 4, 204. 

® Ibdna, 10. 1® Tcibyin, 150. 

Luma', f. 63r. 2, 360, b. JJazm, 4, 45.' Ibdna, 10 
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and it does not impair his justice. ^ The idea of compensation 
is dropped. 

Grace. God need not do what is good for men, what is best 
for them, or be gracious to them ; yet he has done these things 
for them.^ The provision which he makes for them includes 
things lawful and unlawful,® There is no graciousness to 
unbelievers.^ 

Korm. Al-Ash‘ari does not face the problem of the Koran 
and the world of God, The word is a concept inhering in the 
self ® ; the expression indicates what is in the self and is 
called word only by analogy.® The words revealed by the 
tongues of angels to the prophets are guides to the eternal 
word ’ ; the thing indicated, the Koran, is pre-existent and 
eternal, the indication, the expression or reading, is created.® 
The reading differs from what is read as a statement differs 
from the thing mentioned. In reading the Koran, the sounds 
are created ; what is read is the word of God metaphorically not 
really, ® Wha-t is read is not miraculous but is created in the 
likeness of the miraculous.^® The miracle, which men strive 
to rival, was always with God, has not been separated from him, 
and was not sent down to men. ^ ^ It is a miraculous composition 
but not less than a whole sura can be a miracle.^® There are 
always divines who can interpret the ambiguous verses.^® The 
mujtahid is always right in essentials. ^ ^ 

The beatific vision. All that is can be seen so God can be 
seen ^ ® ; this is allowed by reason and necessitated by revelation. ^ ® 


God will be seen in the hereafter without form or limit, ^ ’ not in 
place or by the impinging of rays of light. This vision is a 
peculiar knowledge connected with existence and excluding 
non-existence. Or it may be a perception beyond knowledge. 
God has not given to the people of his heaven anything nobler 
than to look at and see Him, ^ ® 


1 Ibana, 72 ; Ikddm, 410, 


® Ibana, 12. 

* Matoizi, 2, 359. 

® “ A new doctrine 
^ I^ddm, 313. 
b. Hazm, 3, 15. 
Tabyin, 151. 
Tabyin, 149. 


* Ibdna, 68. ® Ikddm 

’’ Cf. b, ^lazm, 3, 6; 4, 211. 
Ikddm, 313 ; Fikh akhar, 23, 
b. ^lazm, 4, 207. 

IS b. liazm, 3, 10; 4, 207. 
Us-Ul cd-din, 97. 

Mafoizi, 2, 360. 


s Sbahrastani, 74 ; Ibdna, 9 . 
s Ikddm, 320. 


Uful al-din ,223 
Ikddm, 356, 
Ibdna, 16. 
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The prophets. The sending of prophets is possible not necessary. 
When God sends His prophets with miracles men must hearken 
to them. A miracle is an act of God to confirm the authority 
of a prophet. ^ A false prophet can work miracles only if he 
claims divinity. ^ Mufiammad was but is no longer a prophet. » 
(Cf. Difierences). The miracles of the saints are real. ^ 

The imam. The office of imam is a fundamental part of religion; 
reason shows that it is allowable, revelation that it is necessary. “ 
The holder of the office must be from Kuraish.® The office is 
not hereditary but is by appointment ; the holder must be 
the most excellent of his age. '^ The historical order of the four 
orthodox caliphs is the order of their excellence ® God looked 
with favour on ‘Uthman and ‘Ali but 'Uthman was the more 
excellent. ® One man, if he is a mujtahid, can appoint the 
imam and the appointment is binding on all; but if the man 
chosen is not fit for the office, the appointment is not valid. 

Suggestions The devil whispers to men ; this 

contradicts the teaching of Jahm and the Mu'tazila.^ ^ 

While al-Ash'ari was developing his system, Abu Man§ur 
Muhammad al-Matmfdi (f 333 /944) was formulating a similar 
doctrine in Trahsoxiana. Nothing whatever is known about 
his life. He was held to be a follower of Abu Ifanifa and his 
school is often called Hanafi. It is not known why the two 
systems are so much alike. 

Differences between aUAsKan and al-Mdiuridl 
Thirteen points of difference are enumerated ; seven are 
called verbal and the rest, are differences in thought. 

1. Must the words “ if God wills ” be added to the statement 
“I am a believer ? ” Al-Ash‘ari required them, al-Matundi 
did not. 

2. Can a man predestined to heaven go to hell and one 
predestined to hell go to heaven ? Al-Ash‘aii said “ no,” al- 
Maturidi '' yes.” 

Irshad, lygf * b. Hazm, 4, 213. Perhaps refers to the school. 

8 b. Hazm, 4, 215. * Makrizi, 2, 360. 

® U§ul al-din, 272. ® Iji, 302. _ UsUl al-dln, 293 ; 344, 

s TJ^ul al-din, 304. * Tabyin kadhib, 151. UsiJil al-din, 2S0, 

Ibdna, 12. Raw^a hahiya. ^ 
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3. Can an infidel receive blessings ? Al-Ash‘ari, no 
al-Maturidi, yes. 

4. Is a prophet still a prophet after death ? Al-Ash'ari; 
he ceased to be a prophet at death bnt still belonged to the class 
of prophets. Al-Maturidi • he is slill a prophet. 

5. Is will {imda) the same as satisfaction {ridd) ? Al-Ash'ari, 
no; al“Maturidi, yes. 2 

6. Is faith which rests on hearsay valid ? Al-Ash‘ari, no ; 
al-MaturidI, yes. 

7. Acquisition, The disciples of al-Ash'ari gave this 
explanation : God creates in a man the resolve to do some- 
thing and the deed. The man has no effective but only an 
acquisitive part in the deed. Acquisition is the connection of 
human power with the deed, but without causation. There is 
a proverb, “More subtle than the acquisition of al-Ash'ari.” 

Al-Maturidi ; external acts and inclination, motive, and 
wiU are all the work of God ; the direction of man’s power 
to one of two possible acts is acquisition and it is not the work 
of God. When this resolve has come into being God creates 
the act. 

Real differences, 

8. Can God punish a good man .? Both held that revelation 
proves this impossible ; al-Ash‘ari held that reason did not 
prove it impossible and al-Maturidi taught the opposite. 

9. Is knowledge of God made necessary by reason or revela- 
tion ? Al-Ash‘ari said revelation ; because God’s promise and 
threat are revealed proofs. Al-Maturidi said reason; because 
it is the instrument by which necessity is known, it does not 
create necessity. 

10. Are the attributes of action phenomenal or eternal? 
Al-Ash'ari said phenomenal and al-Maturidi eternal. 

11. Can the word which inheres in God be heard ? Al-Ash'ari, 
yes and al-Maturidi, after some hesitation, no. ® 

12. Can God demand of man what is beyond* his power to 
give ? Al-Ash'ari, yes, al-Matuiidi, no. 


1- li\af al-sada, 2, 9, 


Spitta is wrong here. 


* Taftazani, 84. 
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13. Are prophets without sin ? Al-Ash'ari held that they 
might coirimit venial sins through carelessness, ^ al-Maturidi 
held that they were without sin. 

A few more facts can be gleaned about the teaching of al- 
MaturidL Protection is not compulsion ; it helps man 

to do what is right, turns him from evil, but does not destroy 
the testing which exercises the power of choosing. ^ He, who 
uses private judgement, may make mistakes. ® Moses heard 
a sound which represented the word of God. Revelation, 
not reason, tells that God can be seen. ® The school of al-Maturidi 
was not a mere echo of his ideas ; Samarkand and Bukhara 
were centres of thought which sometimes differed. 

God. 

God knows by knowledge, but He does not create by creation. ® 
Some held formation [takwifi) to be an eternal attribute.’ 


Reason. 

Samarkand said that God made right and wrong what they 
are and reason only perceives them. ® Reason is an instrument 
of clear thinking, not a cause which produces an effect ; it 
shows the effect which God usually makes to follow an ante- 
cedent. Some held that reason was effective only after revelation 
came.® 


' 


) ^ 


Religion. 

Samarkand said that faith was created while Bukhara said not.^® 
Samarkand said that faith is a duty imposed by reason before 
the coming of any prophet ; Bukhara agreed with al-Ash'ari. 
Reason allows that man may be under obligation to do what 
God knows will not happen ; this occurs. ^ Some held the 
sending of prophets to be necessary.^® Prophets may commit 
small sins so that they can sympathise with those who need 
their intercession. ^ ^ They can get knowledge without revelation 

park, 210. _,.After tlie call prophets are without sin. 

® Rawda hahiya, 59 ; Tafta2§.ni, 145. 

® Taftazani, 151. ■* Musdmara, 76. ® Arba'in, 198. 

* Fi^h akbar, 1, 22. ’ 135. s Musamara, 158. 

* Mu samara, 154. 1® Musamara, 2, 48, Musdmara, 166, 

12 Musdmara, 157. 1® 181, Fi^h akbar, l, 26. 
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but not of what God has kept secret. 1 They are more excellent 
than archangels, believers than angels, and women than houris 
for men are rewarded for good works while angels are not.® 
The blessings promised by revelation are pure bounty. ® The 
doing of the best for men, provision of livelihood, and com- 
pensation for ills are not incumbent on God for the opposites 
are not opposed to wisdom. ^ F orgiveness of unbelief contradicts 
wisdom.® Doubtful verses are those the meaning of which is 
not known in this world. ® Some hesitated over the return of the 
spirit to the body for the punishment in the grave. ’ At the 
judgment an accusation by a domestic animal or a dhimmi will 
be more grave than one by a Muslim. ® 

The next great name in the school of al-Ash'ari is Abu Bakr 
Muhammad b. al-Tib al-Bakillani (f 403/1013) who had his 
home in Baghdad. He was at one remove a pupil of al-Ash"ari. 
Stories told of him show that he had a pretty wit. He was 
sent as ambassador to Constantinople where he was admitted 
to the presence of the emperor by a door so low that he had to 
stoop; to avoid the appearance of bowing to the emperor he 
went through the door backwards. On another occasion Ibn 
al-Mu'allim, a leader of the Shf a, saw him coming and said, 
" The devil has come to you,” al-BakUlam sat down by him 
and quoted, " We sent the devils to the unbelievers ” (Kor., 

19, 86). 

Al-BakUlani saw that words might take on a special sense in 
the usage of religion yet this new meaning ^did not do away 
with the original profane sense. ® He held also that if the argu- 
ments for religious truth were false, then that truth itself must 
be untrue, so that any attack on the philosophical basis of his 
creed was an attack on the faith.^® He observed the outward 
forms of religion punctiliously and was a voluminous writer 
though only a few tracts have survived. 

God. 

The existence of God is not different in kind frqm that of the 

^ Musdmara, 202. “ Musdmara, 1S3. ® Musdmara, 155. 

* Musdmara, 155, 181. ® Musdmara, 177, 216. • Musdmara, 35. 

Musdmara, 232. * Musdmara, 185. * Tamylz f. 7a. 

B. iOialdiin, 3, 114. ** 
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universe, ^ and His knowledge is of the same sort as man’s, ^ 
He endures by His essence, not by an attribute of endurance; 
this enduring is a continuance of His being which does not 
depend on anything else and is a personal (w^/si) attribute, not 
an addition to His essence,® Xt is not certain that man can know 
his quiddity.^ After some hesitation al-Bakillani accepted the 
doctrine of states* though this conflicted with his general position; 
he called them entities inhering in God. There is a state which 
makes the other states (attributes) necessary. ® The attributes 
are distinct from each other; there are fifteen, always with 
God, and other than he.® His knowing his knowledge is that 
knowledge,’ in other words, in God there is no duality of 
knower and known. His face is His existence, His hands are 
an affirmative {thuhuti) attribute, additional to His essence, ® 
He has only one name ; the attributes may be used as appella- 
tives {tasmiyat) and any word, which denotes one of His qualities, 
may be a name for Him so long as it does not suggest anything 
derogatory. There is no need for revelation here.® God is 
the only creator and therefore the only cause ; He cannot do 
other than he has done.^® Ibn affirms that al-Bakillani 

did not understand that God’s willing and creating unbelief 
was different from His being pleased with it.^^ Reason and 
revelation tell us that God can be seen.^® 

Reason. 

Knowledge is cognition of a thing as it is.^® The usual classifi- 
cation of knowledge was accepted. Reason is a modicum of 
necessary^^ knowledge, for no reasoning is possible without some 
knowledge. There are three kinds of religious judgnients :-- 
I. Known by reasoned proof ; as, that the universe is 
originated and has a creator ; his power, will, knowledge 
which are deduced by reason ; that the prophets are his 
messengers. 

Iji, 90 (al-AsTi'arl differed). * b, IJazm, 2, 136, 

^ Rawda bahi'm 66 f; Uiul al~dln, 109 ; Iji, 72. 

* Ijl, 105. * Shahrastani, 67 ; 131. 

® Irshddt 79; b. Hazm, 4, 207; Cf. 2, 216. ’ Ijl, 54- 

» Ijl, 75. ' ' ® b. ^lazm, 2, 151 ; 4, 214 ; al-lji, 161, 

b. I^azm, 4, 223. b, Hazm, 4, 220. Iji, S3. 

Diet. Teeh, Termst 1057. Subki, 2, 42, 
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3. Known by revelation ; the laws about actions necessary, 
forbidden, and allowable. 

3. Known by both reason and revelation ; those attributes 
of God not deduced by reason, i.e., hearing, sight, the word, 
and the power to pardon sinners. For these the main 
reliance is on revelation as the evidence of reason for them is 
weak.^ 

Necessary knowledge is incompatible with obligation,^ The 
knowledge of good and evil is not necessary for, if it were, all 
would agree; they do not.® Knowledge follows necessarily 
on reasoning but is not caused by it. ^ Doubt does not always 
precede reasoning.® One act of knowledge may apprehend two 
connected knowables. ® 

Physics. 

Al-Bakillani accepted the theory of atoms. Things do not 
need endurance to continue ; this is deduced from the fact 
that existence is one both in God and in all else. Accidents, 
being phenomena which cannot endure, disappear in the second 
unit of time without needing a destruction ; substances dis- 
appear by the removal from them of modes of being so that 
existence is no longer possible for them, neither in place nor in 
anything like it. At one time al-Bakhlanl believed that the 
Creator destroyed substances by direct action.’ 

Ibn Hazm argues that such disappearance has no agent as God 
does not create it, and this is unbelief. ® The idea is expressed 
in another way ; when God wants to destroy a thing he cuts 
off the modes of existence from it. ® Things exist only for one 
unit of time and are continually being re-created. There is 
no order of nature as God is the only cause ; that there should 
be an apparent order is only custom ; God need not act thus. 
Endurance and destruction are not entities.^® Accidents only 
exist when they become manifest (cf. Dirar) so there is no heat 
in fire and no blood in man.^*- Every quality, which does not 

^ Raw^a bahiya, 35 ; Cf. Ikddm, 237. ® Pja^ al-huf‘an, 15. 

® Marham, 124. ^ Muhassali 29 ; N. i, ® MuJiassal, 26 ; N. i 

* Mul^assal, 70 ; N. 2. Mu^a$sal, 98 ; N, i. ® b. JS&zm, 4, 222. 

® Usiil ai-dln, 45, 67, 321. XJsUl al-din, go, 109. 

b. 9azm, 4, 218; 5, 62. 
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exist independently, is a state, whether life is necessary to it 
or not. For examplei the property of occupying space does not 
presuppose life. 

Man. 

The spirit is an accident, it is life and is other than the soul; 
this life is situated in one of the smallest parts of the body. i 
There are six senses, the sixth being the perception of pain or 
pleasure. 2 God alone creates man's acts, creating the act 
while man gives it its character; thus God creates the acts 
of bowing and prostration while man makes them prayer. ^ 
Man is connected with his acts in the sense that he gives them 
a character by which they merit recompense. Voluntary acts 
are felt to differ from involuntary; the reason is that man’s 
power is not connected with his acts in the same way as is his 
knowledge.* Impotence can only be where it is conceivable 
that power might be ; so it is wrong to say that man has not 
the power to do what is outside the sphere of human activity. ® 
God imposes on man duties above his strength when he tells 
him to do what he cannot do because he is already doing the 
opposite ; thus an unbeliever cannot obey the command to 
believe because his unbelief is the opposite of faith. * 

Religion, 

Al-Bakillani's teaching on faith is the same as al-Ash'ari's 
and there is no need to add to the confession the words "if 
God -wills.”’ Repentance for one sin is accepted only if the 
sinner repents of all. ^ A man must repent every time he remem- 
bers a sin; otherwise it becomes another sin.® Avoidance of 
great sins does not bring the forgiveness of small.^® 

All that is said about the movement of the soul, its being 
in green birds, its coming back to the tomb, refers to part of 
the dead man ; God will create a new body for man's new Hfe.“ 

1 b. Hazm, 5^ 74, 77. * Mufya^^al, 76 ; N. 2. 

* Iiaw 4 » bahiya, 27 ; Iji, 106 ; Shahrastanl, 69 f ; Ihdam, 73-6, 

* Raw^a bahiya, 30. * b, Hazm, 5, ii ; Irshad, 178. 

* Minhaj cdsunna, 2, 15. ’ Ijl, 275 ; U^Ul cd-dln, 253. 

* b. Hazni, 3, 243. * Irshad, 229 f. 

w b. Hazra, 4, 219, b. i^azm, 4, 217 ; 5, 74. 77. 
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He gives earthly but not religious blessings to unbelievers. i 
rt is conceivable that a prophet may commit sins, even great 
sins, except falsifying his message and may even be careless 
in delivering it, but revelation shows that he does not do such 
things. 2 Reason admits that he might have been an unbeliever 
before his call, but this has never happened. ^ Angels are more 
excellent than prophets. Some, who lived after Muhammad, 
are more excellent than he. ® A miracle is not an incontrovertible 
proof that a man is a prophet for God can work miracles through 
a saint or sorcerer though not through a liar. ® It is only the 
summons to emulation which differentiates the miracles of a 
prophet from those of a sorcerer. ^ Saints can work miracles 
so long as it is not for self-glorification. * Al-Bakillani did not 
allow that a prophet could impose a law on men by making 
a future miracle, even though it should come to pass, a proof 
of his mission. * Two acts, which are not miraculous, cannot 
combine to form a miracle.^* 

Paradise is already created for Adam was driven out of it.^^ 

Moses heard the voice of ; God ; usually only the voice of the 
reader of the Koran is heard.^* The word of God is an eternal 


attribute; it is read by tongues and remembered in hearts 
but, like man's knowledge of God, it does not inhere in them. 
The reading of it and man's knowledge of it are created; the 
things read and known are uncreated for on earth the Koran 
is a report of the eternal.^* The division of the verses and 
arrangement of the chapters is the work of men.^^ 

Less than one chapter is not a miracleA® Its miraculous 
character resides in the wonderful composition and high degree 
of eloquence.!® There is a limit to the excellence of the Koran 
which God can compose.” 

1 Raw^a bahiya, ii ; b. Hazm, 2, 222. This is partial agreement with 
al-MS-turidi against al-Ash‘ari. Ithaf ai-sada,^ 2, 9, 

* Rawda bakiya, 58 ; b. b^azm, 4, 224; Ijl, 218 f. 

® Musdmara, ig6. * Iji, 238; Mu'tazili doctrine. 

® b, IJazm, 4, 2. 27. Reported by al-Sumnani, rejected by b, Hazm. 

* Iji, 182 ; b. Eiazm, 5, 2. ii. ^ 

’ b. Uazm, 4, 214 ; 5 , 2. ; "Contrary Iji, 177. 

« Iji, 193. * Irshad, 183- 

Tamyiz f. 124a. Raw^a baMya^ 44. 

Rava^a bahiya, 47 f. ; b, Hazm, 4, 2lJ. b. IJazm, 4, zii. 

b. IJazm, 4, 220. Iji, 200. ” b, liazm, 4, 221. 
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The punishment in the grave is real. If a man has been 
executed and his body left exposed to the public gaze, he may 
be recalled to life and questioned by the angels without men being 
aware of it, ^ The imam must be the most excellent of his time; 
al-Bakillani enumerated eleven qualifications of the imam, ^ 
and inclined to put ■ Ali on an equality with ‘Uthman. ® 

Abu 'l-'Abbas Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Kalanisi was a contem- 
porary of al-Bakiliani and Ibn Furak. ^ His theology was 
very like that of Ibn EuUab, as al-Shahrastani remarks, 

God. 

God is above the throne but does not touch it and is not body. ® 
He is eternal by an eternity which is an entity in him.® His 
attributes are without beginning {azali) but not eternal [kadim) 
and they cannot be called enduring because endurance cannot 
inhere in them,’ His two hands are one attribute.* Whatever 
exists in itself can be seen, so God can be seen.® The mental 
speech of God is eternal but is so called only in eternity. In 
eternity the word was not command and statement because 
these are phenomenal ; then it became statement and command 
by itself, not by an entity for it is an attribute and so no entity 
can inhere in it.^® 

Reason. 

Knowledge derived from reason is higher in rank than that 
got from the senses.^^ A rational man must know that know- 
ledge which can be got by reason.^® One, who believes in the 
truth without being able to prove it yet suffers from no doubts 
to trouble his faith, is a believer A ® 

Physics. 

The enduring of a body is other than the body and inheres 
in it; so a body can be renewed, but an accident, in which 

^ Iji, 272. r * b. Hazm, 4, no. 166. ® Musamara, 280. 

* Ithdf al-sdda, 2, 6. ® U§'Al al-diriy 113, 

® Usui al-din^Sg; Ithdf al~sdda, 2, 21. 

ijsul al-dln, go. ® U^itl id-din, in. ® UsUl al-din, 97. 

Rawdci bahiya, 50; Subki, 2, 51. 

Usui al-dln, 10. UsiU al-din, 256. Usui al-iln ,254. 
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nothing can inhere, cannot be renewed* Destruction is an 
accident which is created by God in the body (v.l. atom) des- 
troyed ; by it the body disappears in the second unit of time 
after the coming of destruction, ^ Rest is two successive modes of 
existence in one place ; movement is two successive modes of 
existence, one in one place and one in another. ^ Weight is an 
accident other than the heavy thing. ^ Speech may be in what 
is not alive ^ ; this may be a deduction from miracles. Only 
sound or speech can be heard.® 

Religion. 

Al-Kalanisi inclined to the idea that faith is good works,® 
Wrong-doing is in the wrong-doer, even if only in part of him. ’ 
The uncertain verses of the Koran are those of which God alone 
knows the meaning. ® The scholars of the community, who 
are present, shall appoint the imam ; no quorum is fixed. ® 
The less excellent, if suitable, may be imam even though the 
more excellent is on the spot. Al-Kalanisi would not decide 
between 'All and ‘Uthman.^o 

Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Hasan b. Furak was put to death 
by Mahmud of Ghazni in 406 /1015 or 6, ostensibly because he 
said that Muhammad was not a prophet after his death. This 
may have been only a deduction drawn by enemies from the 
idea that spirit (soul) is an accident which endures for one 
unit of time only; the opposite doctrine is ascribed to him, 
that Muhammad is alive in his grave, a prophet for ever.^i The 
following doctrines are worth noting. 

God has only one name but many appellations {tasmiyaff-^) 
the divine attributes are like human qualities.^® The first duty 
of man is to seek reasoned knowledge^®^ ; knowledge is defined 
as what makes action possible.^ ® The soul is the breath which 
goes out warm from the body after coming in cold.^® A prophet 
may have been an unbeliever before his call’ and may commit 

® I/smZ aZ-dfWj 40; Cf. Far^, 144. 

^ Usui aUdlUi 29, ® dl-Mn, 97. 

’ UsUl {d-din, 132, : ^ ® U$ul aird%n, 222.; 

U'sul flWlM, 243. 304. ^ 

IS b! Hazm, 4, 209. Damiri, i, 193. 

b. Aa'2031, 4, 215. Muha§§al, 160. 
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venial sins like killing women and paederasty. ^ In presence 
of danger prophets and saints have used words of repentance 
though there had been no sin. ® 

There is no obligation on man to do the impossible. If there 
should be, it is because God is absolute lord ; even then, the 
purpose is not to fulfil the obligation but to display man’s 
helplessness.® In reading the Koran two voices are heard, 
that of the reader and that of God. ^ 

Abu Isb% Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Isfara’ini (1418/1027) 
was a contemporary of 'Abd al-Jabbar, who asked him : — If 
God did not give me guidance and condemned me to perdition, 
did he do to me good or evil ? Al-Isfara’ini answered: — If he 
withheld what is yours, he did wrong ; if he withheld what is his 
— he shows mercy to whom he wdL® Peculiarities of the 
teaching are the following. 

God. ■ , . ■ ■ 

The most specific quality of God is a mode of being which 
differentiates him from others.® He has an attribute which 
makes him independent of space.’ His word is not heard.® 

Reason. 

Man’s first duty is to reason and the use of it is incompatible 
with doubt. ® 

Religion. 

Saints do not work mirades, the Mu'tazili doctrine.^® Man’s 
gratitude cannot equal God’s goodness so it may be hurtful to 
one who thinks he has done his duty; to presume to thank 
God as he deserves is unbelief, Man has the power of making 
something like the Koran, but God has turned him from doing 
so.“ Prophets cannot tell lies through their carelessness.^® 
Abu ’l-Ma'all 'Abd al-malik al-Juwaini, Imam al-Haramain 
■{• 478 /1085) belonged to the school of al-Ash'ari. He got his 

I b. Hazm, 4,^224- * Marham, 326. ® Marham, 98. 

^ Raw^a. bahiya, 44. ® Siibkt, 3, 114. * Shahrastanl, 72. 

’ Muhtt^sal, * TaftazS.ni, 84 (cf. MSturldi). 

* M'uh.assal, 26 ; Ni i ; 28 N, 3. Iji, 243 ; Ikdam, 390. 

II Iji, 200. Diet. "feck. Terms, 1048. 
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name Imam al- 9 aramain because he took refuge in the holy 
cities from persecution. He was recalled by Ni?am al-mulk 
who built a school for him in Mshapur. It is reported that he 
said, “ Do not study theology ; had I known to what theology 
would bring me, I would never have studied it," but al-Subki 
rejects this tale. He is also reported to have said that God 
knows only universais ; this is rejected as a Hanbali lie, based 
on his statement that God cannot have a detailed knowledge 
of infinity which is essentially undefined. He affirmed that he 
died in the faith of the old women of NishapUr. He assumed 
that the doctrine of matter and form is only another way of 
expressing the doctrine of substance and accidents. His book, 
Irshdd, provides several instances of his muddled thinking. ^ 

God. 

Before the phenomenal world was, the Creator was alone in 
His being and attributes, and there was nothing beside Him; 
He does not occupy space or direction, is not a substrate for 
phenomena and needs no substrate. He endures in Himself 
(linafsihi). His endurance is not a quality produced by some- 
thing {ma‘nd) in Him ; it is a personal attribute and is of the 
essence, not additional to it. (Earlier teachers regarded it as 
additional to the essence.) God is the only agent ; what He 
can do is infinite, though it does not follow that He does it aU ; 
purpose is not the motive of His action. He does not change 
His mind. He wills all things, good and bad ; what He wills 
happens and what He does not will does not happen. His 
command is not the same as His will, for He commands what 
He does not will and wills what He does not command. What 
He knows will not happen does not happen. Strictly speaking, 
He cannot love or be loved. He has all perceptions but is not 
perceived. ® 

Existence is not an attribute for it is the essence and adds 
nothing to it. The names of God are His attributes; they 
are known by revelation not by reason and men cannot make 
names for Him by reasoning. The attributes may be classified 
as follows : — ’ 

* Article on al-Juwainj in Subkii Vol. III. ® Ikdam, tog. 
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1. Personal (w£j/5l) ; each endures as long as the essence 
and is not caused. They are affirmative. 

2. Conceptual ; due to a cause inhering in God. 

3. Affirmative [thdbit ) ; they are the hands, eyes, and face. 
In another passage it is said that the face of God means His 
existence. 

An attribute considered with the essence makes a duality. 
Revelation shows that the attributes are additional to the 
essence and are separate from each other ; e.g., knowledge is 
not power. Each attribute is one, e.g., knowledge is one and is 
not multiplied by the multiplication of things knowable ; this 
is known by revelation, not by reason. The will is real ; God's 
unlikeness to phenomena is a personal attribute. The imam 
inclined to the idea that knowledge was the essence of God. 

At first al-Juwaini taught a doctrine of states like that of Abu 
Hashim though he does not speak of a state by which the state- 
attributes were united to God. Later he gave up this doctrine,^ 

God speaks with an eternal word which has no beginning. 
This word (Maw) is speech inhering in Himself, mental 

speech, not Words Or sounds. It is one but manifests itself 
m all forms of speech ; it is command, prohibition, or statement. 
It is connected with the phenomenal but is not itself phenomenal. 

Reason. 

The first duty of an adult is to aim at that sound reasoning 
which gives the knowledge that the world is not eternal and so 
needs a creator. Religion imposes the duty of supporting 
belief by rational proofs. Knowledge is cognisance of a thing 
as' it is. Human knowledge is ; — 

I. Necessary. This is not in man's power to have or not 
to have. It is connected with some want or necessity. What 
is known by general report is known by necessity. One, who 
doubts knowledge based on a general report, is as one who 
doubts intuitive knowledge ; it is like knowing one's mother. 
Contrary to ci^stom, God can make necessary knowledge depend 
on the report^ of one man. The difference between voluntary 
movement and trembling is known by necessity. 

^ Ikddm, 1 31 . 




2. Intuitive. THs is not in nian but is not con- 

nected with any necessity or want. The boundary between 
necessary and intuitive knowledge is uncertain. 

3.. Acquired. Tlim is the result of man’s phenomenal power 
and is all ratiocinative. 

Kecessity does not mean that the quality of necessity inheres 
in a thing, it means that God has commanded it. 

Sound reasoning produces human knowledge, but not as a 
cause produces its effect. This statement is illustrated in this 
way; knowledge and will are both needed in an act of will 
but neither separately can be the creator of the act. Reason is 
a modicum of necessary knowledge. 

Rational proofs {dalU 'akU) are founded on facts and on beliefs. 
They fall into classes : (i) those of which the probative force is 
known by necessity ; (2) those of which the force is known by 
reasoning {nazar). Proofs are also classed as; (i) rational 
proofs which always indicate the thing proved and cannot do 
otherwise ; (2) proofs founded on a true report or a categorical 
imperative. 

Revelation is the basis of all religious knowledge ; reason 
is a tool and by itself cannot establish any of the divine laws. 
Revelation does not contradict reason. A man must believe 
what reason allows and revelation affirms, as obhgation, right, 
and wrong. The foundations of belief are two : (i) those 
apprehended by reason, not by revelation; (2) those appre- 
hended by revelation, not by reason. Every article in the 
creed depends on knowledge of the word of God and behef in 
its truth, for revealed knowledge is based on the word of God. 
So what leads men to accept the word of God cannot be revela- 
tion. Reason supported by revelation says that God may be 
seen and is the sole creator; that He will be seen is known 
only by revelation. 

A miracle is a proof only when it is joined to the claim to be 
a prophet. No one ever believed in such a miracle and then 
doubted that there were prophets ; this shpws that this 
belief is by necessity. It is noteworthy that in^ one place the 
argument from agreement is put first and that from the Koran 
second. 
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Physics. 

An atom is an atom even when it does not exist ; existence is 
a state in an atom. Essences differ by their states. At the 
moment of origination an atom has not endurance. No atom 
can be without accidents so God destroys atoms by not creating 
accidents in them. (Destruction i^ddm is just non-existence, 
'adam, which is pure negation and so can produce no effects). 
Accidents do not endUre, they succeed one another in a substrate 
and are not latent in it ; if they endured, they could not cease 
to be. There are no secondary effects. Power, whether divine 
or human, is applied to its object at the moment it Comtes into 
being ; that is to say that power cannot work on the non- 
existent or what already exists. Atoms and accidents can be 
renewed, this is proved by what revelation in the Koran says 
of the resurrection ; the thing renewed is the thing first created. 

Mm. 

Life is an accident by which the spirit lives; the spirit is 
subtle bodies permeating the corporeal body; life lasts as long 
as this association. Phenomenal power, which in men is equated 
with capacity, is an accident and not before the act ; it is 
connected with one act only and not with two opposites. Al- 
Juwami indulges in some verbal' g5nnnastics. Impotence (‘ajz) 
is the correlative of human power so man is not impotent for 
acts which are outside his sphere, e.g., involuntary acts like 
trembling. Human power does not cause existence, but acts 
on essences and their states. ^ The acts of a man are not con- 
nected with reward and punishment. Obligation {takli^f) may 
be for more than a man can do. It may take many forms. 
Al-Juwaini says that reason admits the possibility of its taking 
the form of combining two opposites ; elsewhere this is declared 
impossible. This idea of obligation is proved by the Koran 
and is admitted by all. The example given is that he who sits 
cannot stand because the capacity to stand is not yet created 
in him. r 

* This is almo&t contradicted. 78. According to al-juwaini, the 

Mii'tazila taught that human power could produce existence which was not 
all of one sort. 
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Religion. 

Faith is belief in God and accepting as true what He says ; 
it is mental speech and presupposes knowledge. ^ A man may 
say, “I am a believer,” but in speaking of bis state at death 
he must add, “ If God wills.” Repentance is giving up sin, 
being sorry for it, and also resolving not to return to it, except 
for those sins which a man can no longer commit. Reason 
and revelation show that God is not forced to accept repentance. 
The conversion of an infidel is not repentance ; conversion and 
repentance remove the burden of unbelief. Regarded as re- 
bellion against God, all sins are great ; yet there are degrees 
in sin. God’s guidance is the creation of faith in man. (This 
word has other meanings in the Koran). Tawftk, which is the 
same as grace, is the creation of the power to do good ; desertion 
is the creation of the power to do evil. If revelation praises 
the doer of an act, that act is good ; goodness is not something 
over and above God’s declaration that it is good. Badness is 
the opposite. Reward is God's bounty, punishment His justice, 
neither is necessary to Him. Pains and pleasures come from 
God alone; they are good and there is no need to drag in 
ideas of desert, compensation, or advantage. Provision [rizk) 
is all that can be of use to man and includes what is forbidden 
by law. Man has only one appointed time; what God in 
eternity knew would happen to him wiU happen to him. 

It is incumbent on aU Muslims to command what is right. 

The miracle of the Koran consists of the union of eloquence 
with a style foreign to the normal Arab ; reports of ancient 
history, for the prophet had no book learning ; and prophecies 
of the future. 

The questions in the grave may be addressed to parts of the 
heart which God wiU bring to life for this purpose. 

A man becomes a prophet because God chooses him; this 
is directed against the idea that the of&ce is the reward of good 
works. Knowledge of God does not make a prophet for all 
can have it. A prophet can make no mistake §bout God and 
cannot do anything that would invalidate his piessage, cause 

^ The esseace of faith does aot grow greater or less ; its concomitauts may. 
Musamara, 2, 41, 43. 
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His veracity to be doubted. This is not known by reason. 
Probably they may commit small sins. They are of different 
ranks. Miracles confirm the claim to be a prophet. Saints 
may work miracles but these differ from those of a prophet because 
they are not accompanied by the claim to be a prophet. Sorcery 
is not contrary to reason and is real but only evil men practise it. 

The imam has to be chosen ; one man in a position of authority 
can make the choice. There may not be two imams in one 
small country. The less excellent may be imam if the more 
excellent is prevented from taking the post. A good imam 
cannot be deposed ; a bad may be corrected, may abdicate, or 
be deposed. An imam must be ; able to form an independent 
judgment ; have the good of the Muslims at heart ; a warrior ; 
wise ; not so tender hearted that he cannot punish ; pious ; 
upright ; from Kuraish ; free ; a Muslim and not a woman. 
It may be assumed that these are the eleven qualities demanded 
by al-Bakillani. ‘Uthman and ‘Ali are equal in excellence.^ 


^ Musdmam, 279. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE LAST PHASE 


Abd al-Jabbar b. Ahmad al-Hamadhani (1415/1024) was 
famous in his day and so deserves mention though little is 
recorded of his teaching. The Sahib Abbad was his patron 
and appointed him kadi of Ray (367/977). When the Sahib 
died, Abd al-Jabbar declared that he had died without repent- 
ance ; this was held to be base ingratitude. Abd al-Jabbar 
was at first a follower of Al-Ash"ari but became a MuTazili ; 
he had some reputation among the Shfa.^ He was a follower 
of Abu Hashim and so agreed in part with the Mu'tazila of 
Basra. In a discussion with Abu Ishak al-Isfara’ini he said; 
"Exalted is He who is separate from evil." 

" Exalted is He in whose realm only what He wills happens." 
"Does our Lord wish to be disobeyed? " 

" Is our Lord disobeyed against His will? " 

"If He withholds guidance from me and decrees perdition 
for me, has He done good to me or evil ? " 

"If He withholds from you your own, He has done evil ; if 
He withholds from you His own — ^he singles out who He will 
for his mercy." 

Abd al-Jabbar had no answer. ^ This discussion went further 
than that in which Ghaiian was forced to take part. 


God. 

God is first known as the originator of body. Perceptivity 
is a function of life both in God and man. The will is an attribute 
separate from power and knowledge ; it is originated and inheres 
in itself, not in the essence of God.® Acts done by God remain 

^ Risalat al-Ghufran, 156. * SubkJ, 3, 114. ' 

* Iji, 59 f. Rawda bahiya, 20. It may be noted that s'’(me of the ideas, 
which Horten {Systems) ascribes to 'Abd al-Jabbar, belong to al-Ba]kiUanI, 
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in His power. He cannot inflict pain on children. Guide 
(dalU) is one of his names. 

Reason. 

Reason is a modicum of necessary knowledge. Knowledge 
is defined in two ways ; [a) it is an entity which causes the self 
to rest on the assumption that knowledge apprehends its object 
as it is : {&) it is a state which puts the self at rest. Acquired 
knowledge need not have a basis in necessary. Outline know- 
ledge has an object ; knowledge of a mode is, of necessity, 
outline. Knowledge and reasoning may be evil. Opinion and 
belief are not of the same order ; doubt is not an entity and is 
wicked if it prevents knowledge from becoming more exact. 
Inattention is loss {zawdl) of knowledge ; sleep is a form of 
inattention. Pleasure and pain are forms of belief. 

Physics. 

In the state of not-being, an atom is an atom and an accident 
an accident, each with an individuality of its own. ^ A single 
atom is perceived by sight, is not a square {murahha‘) but like 
it, and cannot have direction. * All will be destroyed together. 
Entities are not eternal. ‘Abd al-Jabbar tried a new classifi- 
cation of accidents ; what can be driven out of its substrate 
without the aid of a contrary or its equivalent (e.g., sound), 
does not endure and what cannot be so expelled, endures. A 
body cannot be seen without colour. An effect cannot happen 
without its cause. No mode produces a secondary effect though 
a mode may cause composition [ta'lif) if combination {ijUmd‘) 
already exists. The earth may be a sphere ; revelation shows 
that it is at rest, but the cause of this is not known completely 
by reason. 

Man. 

Life is individual, it does not need spirit, and there may be 
two lives in one substrate. Atoms, not accidents, are alive ; 
that part of £ man, which is essential to life, may be renewed 

^ Mul^assal, 34 ;N., 2, 37. * Biram, 48 ; N., 5. 
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but not life itself. Death is not an entity. Desire and aversion 
may be where there is no life. The will does not endure. If 
there are several capacities they can act separately in acts of the 
heart, but not in acts of the members. Weakness is not an 
entity contrary to capacity. The satisfaction of hunger or 
thirst is the removal of desire. Words without meaning may 
be speech. 

Religion. 

One report says that faith is obligatory works, another says 
that all good works are part of faith, which is the doctrine of 
the Khawarij.^ There is no certainty of salvation. Reason 
shows and revelation confirms that recompense is deserved. 
Reason also shows that some sins are small. A mixture of 
truth and falsehood and blasphemy by a child are lies, God 
must give grace ; if it might cause equal pleasure or pain, 
he may prefer that it should cause pain. ^ 'Abd al-Jabbar did 
not make up his mind on the connection between grace and 
reward. Heaven and hell are not yet created.® ‘All was the 
most excellent ; his enemies repented but the evidence for 
this is not a general report. 

Abu 1 -Husain Muhammad b. 'Ali al-Basn (t 436 /1044) 
belonged to the Mu'tazila ; he was a philosopher, tolerant, 
and criticised the Mu'tazila sharply. He was a pupil of 'Abd 
al-Jabbar.,^ It is clear that the assimilation to orthodoxy 
has advanced further than in the time of al-Jubbai. 


God. 

The existence of God is His essence (quiddity) ; He is different 
from all else and this difference is due to His essence and is 
not something added to it. « This was the teaching of al-Ash‘ari. 
The life of God is His ability to know and have power ; it is 
further defined as the essence which necessitates the denial of 
the impossibility of knowledge and power being in Him ; it is 

1 Iji, 275 ; Subld, I, 45 ; D.T.'T.,. 96, * ®l-Ka.'bi i^id the . oppoai 

* Iji, 254. ■ * Ta’rihh SagMBdi 5, 100 ; b; Khallikan. 

* Iji, 290; J^ddm, 221; Razi, 45. ‘ 

® Iji, 9, 12; dictionary of T$rms, 
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a permanent possibility,^ Abu ’1-Husain did not accept the 
doctrine of states, but the attributes, of which he spoke, could 
not be distinguished from them. ^ He was inclined to reduce 
all the attributes to power and knowledge or to knowledge 
alone. 3 The will of God is knowledge of profit in an act ; He 
may will a thing and yet not command it. ^ 

His essence causes His knowledge of events when they happen ; 
this knowledge stops when they stop. Knowledge of the past 
is not the same as knowledge of the future. The Karramiya 
claimed that this was the same as their doctrine of phenomena 
in God. Abu l-Husain defended himself by asserting that 
God Was unchanged, that it was not the knowledge which changed, 
but the connections of knowingness with God, and these were 
relative {iddfi) states of the essence. ^ This was said to be the 
teaching of Hisham b. al-Idakam. In God seeing and hearing 
mean knowing.® Being a knower i^dlimiya) is a state caused 
by the essence. 

Reason. 

Reason is not an entity. It was left undecided whether 
acquired must have a basis in necessary knowledge. The know- 
ledge that an act is willed, that an act depends on a motive, that 
accidents like black and white endure, is necessary and needs 
no proof. 3 That based on a general report is acquired. 

Physics. 

The non-existent is not a thing, it is pure negation. Things 
cannot be known before they come into being.® They differ 
in themselves, by their individual natures, for being is many 
not one ; this idea is said to be due to the rejection of the 
doctrine of states. The modes of being are not accidents. Two 
similar accidents cannot inhere in one substrate. Some accidents 
can endure. Bodies may be renewed, but it is a gathering of 

1 Iji, 56; M^hassal, 121. ® Shahrastani, 59; I^dam, 177. 

® Shahrastani, 32, 59; I^iddm, I75. * Iji, 57 ; 257. 

® Iji, 25 ; 5Si; Shahrastani, 59 ; Z2i. 

« l]i, 62 : TaftazanI, 76 ; Mufta^sal, 124. ’ Muhas^at, 55, 

® Iji, 109 : Mufiassal, 80 ; N., i. 

9 Sh;3,Jj,rast£i-iii, 59 ; Il^ddm, 15X; MWfyas^al, 34. 
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their scattered parts, not a renewal of what has ceased to be. ^ 
Abu 1 -Husain could not make up his mind about the theory 
of atoms. 2 

Man. 

Life, power, sight, and hearing are the result of the special 
constitution of the substrate. God creates in man the will 
and power to do an act ; in such antecedents is something 
which makes the act inevitable. If motive is present, the act 
follows by necessity (this was not the usual doctrine of the 
Mu'tazila) ; if motive is absent, the act is impossible. ® A 
critic calls this determinism. 

Religion. 

Saints work miracles. Heaven and heU are already created. 
Both reason and revelation show that an imam is necessary, 
to be appointed by men. ^ In a bad act is a quality which makes 
it bad ; a good act has not this quality. An act is bad when one, 
who knows all about it — its origin and consequences — and can 
do it, will not do it. ® 

'All b. Muhammad al-Mawardi (f 450 /1058) was a Mu'tazili ® 
and his principles appear in his praise of reason, the root of 
religion and support of the world, in the first chapter of his 
Adab al-dunyd wal-din. Acts of worship fail into two classes : 
(i) Those imposed by reason and approved by revelation; 
(3) Those imposed by revelation which are not contrary to 
reason. 

Reason is the support of both ; by it reality is known and 
good distinguished from evil. It is twofold ; — 

(i) Innate, which marks off man from other animals, makes 
him responsible, and is not subject to increase or decrease. 
It is an accident and is knowledge of things necessarily perceived. 
This knowledge is seated in the heart and is twofold : — 

^ Shahrastanl, 59 ; Iji, 244. ; Muj^as^ai, i 09 » says that bodies cannot be 
renewed. ^ . 

® Pines, Atomtnlehre, 94 ; N., 2. 

® Ijr, 106, 109, III f; 73; N.> 2, 141 ; Arha'ln, 227. 

* Iji, 243, 254, 297- ® 138. 

« Bio0. Dipt.y 5, 407; SnbJsS, 3, 304, 
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(a) Knowledge of sense perceptions ; 

{b) Knowledge of mental processes (e.g., that a thing must 
either be or not be) ; 

(2) Acquired, which is a product of the innate, cannot be 
separated from it, and is complete knowledge. It grows when 
used and diminishes when neglected. Growth may be by 
increase of experience or acuteness of understanding.^ 

Some said that reason cannot be a virtue because it cannot 
be the mean between extremes. Acquired reason has no limits 
so increase of reason is a virtue. Al-MawardI held that the 
Koran was uncreated and that God does not will the worship 
of idols. 2 

This doctrine follows al-Jubbai and al-Ash'ari while the 
surrender of the creation of the Koran is another sign of the 
approximation to orthodoxy. 

Abu Muhammad ‘Ali b. Ahmad b. Hazm (f 456 /1064) deserves 
notice because he fought against the prevailing tendencies in 
theology ; he was defeated and had no successors. He became 
a convert to the Zahin school of law and applied the principles 
he learnt in it to religion. All religion is contained in the 
Koran and tradition ; all that goes beyond these sources is 
an evil innovation. The prophet did not omit any part of Islam 
from his preaching. He did not insist on anybody knowing 
about capacity, whether the Koran was created or not, and 
whether God will be seen or not. These are theological excres- 
cences, invented by the devil to provoke strife.® In arguing 
with opponents Ibn Hio^zm used theological terms though he 
did not believe in them ; he is the plain man appealing to the 
evidence of his senses and the word of God. He is not a belated 
representative of the Hashwiya because he is vehemently opposed 
to anthropomorphism. It is not surprising that his protest 
against the application of thought to religion was vain. He 
has been badly served by the printed edition of his Book of 
Religions ; the manuscript in the British Museum is more concise, 
less marred By vain repetition. A sample of the argument may 

^ The Ikhwan al-Safa taught the twofold reason ; Cf. 4, 5. 

* Subki, 3, 304. 

® 3, 231. All references in this section are to the Fisal al-milaX^ 
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lead up to the details of his teaching. The ' one ’ is necessary 
because it is the foundation of all number. No ' one ’ exists in 
the world for every ‘ one' can be divided and so become a multiple. 
The ' one ' therefore must be outside the world and is God. ^ 


God. 

God alone is one in reality; in Him essence and existence 
are one.® Four names only can be given Him by reason, the 
first, the one, truth, and Creator. ® He is not body for it is 
known by necessity that what makes body is not body. * He 
is neither moving nor at rest.® He is utterly unlike the world 
so His knowledge and other qualities are not as man's. ® He 
acts by His essence ; in other words Ibn Hazm denied the 
attributes because the Koran knew them not. ’ ' Attribute ’ 
was a bad innovation, introduced by the Mu'tazila, Hisham 
b. al-Hakam and similar leaders of the Shi'a. ® The only names 
of God are those sanctioned by the Koran. ® In God hearing 
and sight mean knowing^ ® ; He was always able to create but 
was not always creating for that would imply the eternity of 
the world. As he is different from the world, it is right 
to say that He was always not doing. He created wine, 
swine, and sickness and can combine contradictories ; al-Ash'ari 
had never heard of anyone who taught that. His knowledge 
is one, the things He knows are manifold.^ * His spirit and amr 
are created.^® Falsehood and injustice are imperfections of 
men so they cannot be in God. He will be seen hereafter 
by a special power. ^ ’ He invented religious terms ; thus 
he gave " faith ' a special sense and forbade it to be used for 
simple affirmation. 


Reason. 

Knowledge is belief in a thing as it is to the exclusion of 
doubt. It comes by the senses, by direct reason, or by deduct 
and is aU necessary. Xf it is not necessary it is only opini 


® h 39 ’. * ^ 2 * 

• 2, 12?. • 2, 128, 2, 

3» 34 ^6; AsVari, Ma^alat, 572. 
% igz, 3, 2. I 3* 
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The process of deduction, the search for proof is acquisition.* 
Revelation also produces necessary knowledge. ^ Ibn Hazm 
identified a general report with the work of reason, by it a blind 
man believes in colours ; a general report by unbelievers is 
true unless there is connivance. ® It is useless to gain know- 
ledge by any other way than that which God has ordained; 
it is wrong to follow a saint instead of the prophet. ^ Our 
knowledge of God, gained by direct evidence and reason, is as 
true as our knowledge of things in this world. ® On the report 
of sufficient witnesses we believe in Islam; we do not believe 
by Islam in the report. ® Ibn Hazm distinguished proofs based 
on the senses from those based on reason.^ 

God is known by reason but it is only a tool. It is a function 
of the soul, an accident, created. What it declares to be im- 
possible, God only made impossible after he had created reason. 
He might have created another reason with other impossibilities. ® 
There are four classes of the impossible : 

1. Relative; e.g., the growth of a beard on a boy of 
three. 

2. Real ; e.g., the change of a mineral into an animal, a 
stone speaking. These can be imagined; the miracles of the 
prophets are of this sort. 

3. A priori ; e.g., a man sits and stands at the same time. 
These cannot be imagined. 

4. Absolute ; anything that would involve a change in God. 

God can do anything which comes under one of the first three 

classes, the third class perhaps only in another world.® 

Men are of two kinds. Those who need proof of their belief ; 
the search for proof is their bounden duty. Most men and 
women, merchants, slaves, and the imams of tradition who 
need no proof; the search for it is not incumbent on them.*® 

Physics. 

Creation means ' causing to be ' so God is always creating 
the world thbugh this does not mean that He is also always 

f ■ ■ 

1 5, 108 f. 2 5, 17. 3 2, 157; 4, II. ^ 5, 102. 

® 3, 76- * 4, II. . ’ I, 92, ® I, 82; 2, 282. 

* 2, 181 f. 1® 4, 37, 



destroying it. ^ Creation is the created, but the giving of life 
is not the living thing. ^ At the moment of creation all is at 
rest. ® The world is finite ; time and space have no being apart 
from the world. ^ Atoms do not exist.® Some accidents are 
essential to the being of the substrate and some are not.® 
Qualities are of varying intensity ; in other words, one accident 
can inhere in another. ’ ■ Endurance is not an entity ; it is 
only continued existence. ® Nature is the quality in a thing 
by which it acts though God creates the acts. It is an accident 
without understanding ; to ascribe will to it is folly. ® Change 
of nal;ure is impossible except by a miracle. has given 

names to things according to their qualities so, if the nature 
changes, the name must change too, which is impossible ; so 
a sorcerer cannot change a man into a donkey. Secondary 
acts are created by God and ascribed to the objects in which 
they are created, As light is quicker than sound, it is clear 
that it does not rest in intermediate places, though all d,se 
does.i^ ® Heaven and earth are not flat. ^ ^ 


Man. 

The soul is the spirit ; souls were created at the same time 
as Adam.^® The soul is not composed of the four elements; 
it is a body, occupying space, rational, controlling the body.^® 
It is a body because it makes individuals.^ ’ Body limits the 
soul which has a clearer vision after death as it had before it 
joined the body.^® Sensation is a function of the soul.^® It has 
two powers, reason and passion. If God helps, reason prevails.; 
if He does not, passion is supreme. Two agents may unite 
in one act. ^ 1 Capacity is twofold ; soundness of body, which 
is before the act, and power from God with the act.®® Man 
makes movement, rest, knowledge, thought, and will ; what is 
beyond these is the act of God in which man shares. ® ® Ibn 
Hazm uses will for desire ; he speaks of a man willing to sleep 
but rising up to pray.®* 

^ 5, 55- ® 5> 40* ® 5, 57- * 4» ; t, 28. ® 5* 92. 

« I, 72. ’ 3, 89. 8 5, 42. 8 3 > 59. * . h 60. 
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Religion. 

Faith is belief, word, and act. That faith is only belief is 
absurd, for no one says continuously the opposite of what he 
believes. When a man grows in goodness he grows in faith 
for good deeds are part of faith, the absence of them lack of it. ^ 
Ibn Ha-zm points out the difficulty of reconciling man’s know- 
ledge of God, which is necessary, with faith which merits reward. ® 
He was tender to the ignorant ; if a man had some excuse for 
his ignorance, it did not matter if he did not know whether 
Muhammad was alive or dead. ® A man may be a Muslim 
though he cannot bring forward proofs for his faith. * He, who 
resists truth in his speech or in his heart, is an idolater. ® Inten- 
tional omission of prayer is unbelief. ® All children will go to 
paradise.^' . 

Only angels and prophets are sinless though prophets may 
forget and be careless.® Prophets were created before djinn 
and the rest of men. ® They are needed also as teachers for 
only through them could medicine and astronomy have been 
known. ^ ® The mothers of Isaac, Moses, and Jesus were pro- 
phets. ^ 1 The Koran is the word (kalam) of God and tlis know- 
ledge; it is not other than he.^® Written or read it is still 
the word of God, but the paper and the voice are created.^® 
The miraculous nature of the Koran endures tiU the end of the 
world. The speech {kawl) of God is not his word and is 
created. ^ ® 

Repentance blots out sin ; if a man returns to his sin, it 
does not annul the effect of his previous repentance^® A man is 
not punished for errors of judgment ; he gets one reward 
for trying and a second for being right. Prayer has no mean- 
ing for those who say that God has done the best he can for 
men.^® Prayer is commanded by God, not to upset his provi- 
dence and not to cause something that would not otherwise have 
happened. God fore-ordained the prayer, which he foreknew 
would be answered, that it might be the occasion of what he 
foreknew wou]|fi happen. i® None can thank God as he ought.*® 

1 3, 189-215. 3, 180. 3 3^ 2^^. 4 3^ jjo. » 3, 259. 

* 3» 229- ’’ 3,130:4,72. ® 3,245:4,13. » 4, 112. I, 72. 

^^4,121. ^*3.8- ”3,7- ^<‘3,16. 1,63:3,11. 

4, 61. 4, 3. 3, 181. »» 2, 134. 3, 187. 
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The dead do not live in the grave, the punishment there affects 
the soul only. 1 Souls are with God, the body is nothing; 
both rise again at the last day. ^ Reward is after death, 
apparently never in this world.^ Animals share in the re- 
surrection.^ 

The imam must be from Euraish, an adult male, a Muslim, 
knowing his religion, and not doing evil openly. Blindness 
and such defects are no disqualification. ® If a competent 
man of Kuraish puts himself forward at the death of an imam, 
who has not appointed a successor, and one or more do him 
homage, he is imam. ® 

I'bn Hazm believed in amulets and charms.^ 

There is no need to follow the story further in detail for 
development ceases, the old ingredients may be combined 
in new ways, but there is no growth, Muhammad b. Muhammad 
al-Ghazali (f 505 /iiii), the Proof of Islam, left his mark on 
religion, his philosophy and mysticism affected his statement 
of theological questions, but did not unite with his theology 
to form something new. His formulation of the creed, the 
risala kudsiya which is incorporated in the ihyd' ‘uliimi ’l-dln^ 
is on traditional lines. Distrust of reason shows itself in the 
words of the preface, " are protected from the postulates of 
reason by the strong rope of faith, though a line or two below 
it is assumed that reason does not contradict revelation while 
elsewhere it is stated that only by revelation can the acts and 
qualities of God be apprehended. The chief proof of the being 
of God is religious, the evidence of the Koran. The following 
details show that he was both old-fashioned and an innovator 
though the new is often incornpatible with the old. 

God, 

Man cannot know the real nature of God, * ; only if he knows 
certain qualities in himself cqn he recognise them in God. • 
Earlier orthodoxy had declared that there was no likeness 
between man and God and had then proceeded* to argue from 
man to God. Al-Ghazali was the first to allow* this, argument 

^ .4, 67 1, ® 2, 207: 4, 68; 

« 4, 102.. 5> 4- t . , « 


I, 91. . » I, 87. . * 4 > 166. 

.136. . : - * J 4 ( 4 nA > i , 8. 
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to orthodoxy. Existence is essential in God, in man it is con- 
tingent, coming from outside himself.^ 

Reason. 

Reason perceives the truth, ® but measured by the divine 
majesty it is weak. ® Contrary to al-Ash‘ari, the failure of proof 
does not involve the absence of the thing to be proved ; al- 
Ghazali wrote the tahdfut to show that philosophy cannot prove 
God. 

Physics. 

God's bounty gives being to what can receive it, ^ a decided 
limitation of His power. 

Man. 

Man has two spirits ; one dies with the body, the other is 
an atom and a substance but not corporeal, breathed into him 
by God, which is the bearer of the knowledge of God and endures 
after the death of the body. ® The kernel of man’s being is his 
knowledge of God and what is beyond the senses.® By one 
desire man seeks what is allowed and what is forbidden, a 
parallel to what al-Na?zam taught that faith and unbelief are 
products of the same faculty."^ Bliss is believing firmly in a 
thing as it is. ® 

Ibn Tumart (f 524 /1130) adopted some ideas from al-Ghazafi 
and combined an Ash'ari theology with denial of the attributes 
and a Shi'i doctrine of the imam. As a thinker he is ridiculous. 
“ Reason provides only possibility or allowability and so can 
have nothing to do with the certainty of revelation " yet he can 
speak of the necessities of reason. ® What is known by revelation 
before the coming of the mahdl, will be known after his coming 
by the necessity of direct vision. ^® 

Later writers have a high opinion of reason and do not admit 

^ Ma^nun sagJnr, g. ^ Streitschrift gegen die Baiinije, 7 and oft. 

® Ma($nun, 45. f) * Ma 4 .nun saghir, 4. 

® Ma^niin sagMr, 6; Musdmara, 222. * Ma 4 nun, 20. 

’ Ihyd’ 'ulum al-din, 2, 64. ® IljaWf 60. 

^ Lfl Livre de Muhammad ibn Toumert, 163. 
livfe de Muhammad ibn Toumert, 2 sj. 
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any conflict with revelation. A typical statement is : In no 
religion does revelation contradict the dictates of reason ; for 
reason is the root of revelation in the sense that it bears witness 
to the truth of prophecy (the office and function of prophets) 
and the world’s need of it. If revelation contradicts reason, 
it denies the principle that bears witness to its reality. ^ 

Ibn Taimiya, Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Halim (f 728 /1328) regarded 
orthodoxy as the golden mean; from one point of view its 
doctrine of faith was the mean between that of the Khawarij 
and that of the Mu'tazila, from another between that of the 
Murji’a and that of the followers of Jahm. He took a rosy 
view of Muslim history when he made the orthodox attitude to 
the Companions a mean* between that of the Khawarij and 
that of the Shi'a. He was not, a clear thinker. Some doctrines 
are more sharply defined or show additions. Thus the Koran 
is revealed not created ; it came from God and returns to Him. 
What this last phrase means is uncertain ; it suggests Christian 
influence, the idea that creation will pass away and God will 
be all in all. Parallel to the punishment in the grave, which 
lasts till the resurrection, is the bliss of the righteous (cf. p. 136). 
Faith is the speech of the heart and tongue and the action of 
the heart, tongue, and members. 

The concept of mental speech, speech without words, is 
accepted without reservation. The companions are not without 
sin but offences are forgiven them which will not be forgiven 
to others. Those, who fought at Badr, are privileged for God 
said to them, " Do what you like ; I wiU forgive you.”^ 

It has been said that most modern theologians are neo- 
Mu'tazila. 

Muhammad 'Abduh can write a creed which is strictly orthodox 
yet he draws near to the positions of the Mu'tazila when he 
writes freely. He says that religion demands independence of 
will and thought. To him reason is more than a tool for working 
on the material supplied by revelation. Reason and religion 
have become brothers. When reason conflicts with ' tradition, 
reason must decide. AU sound reasoning leads 1 ;o belief in God ; 

i Disputatio pro religions Moharnme^anomm adversus ChrisUanorum, ftd. 
van den Ham, 4. * ‘A^a wllsifiyei,; majmU'ai rasd'il, 1, 387- 
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belief in some religious ideas demands a basis in reason. Yet 
reason does not bring salvation to men unless there is a divine 
guide. The tool idea comes out in the statement that the love 
of religion is in the heart but reason cannot employ it as did 
the prophets. 

In the sphere of morals also the orthodox position is abandoned. 

Right and wrong are not created by God's will for reason can 
distinguish good from evil without waiting for revelation and 
voluntary acts are good or bad in themselves or by their effects. 

There is also a return to the MuTazila in the idea that God 
acts for the advantage of His creatures. ^ ^ 
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shPa sects 

This list is taken from Nawbakhti ; At indicates a reference to the Maikdlat 
of al-Ash'ari. ■ . 

1. Sabaiya. ‘Ali r is imam ; he is not dead but will return. 

2. Kaisaniya. Muhammad b. al-Hanafiya 4 is imam. {A . Kais§niya i). 

3. I^asahz is imam. 

4. A«sain 3 is imam after the death of Hasan 2. 

5. Ausain 3 was imam and thenMuhammad b. al-Hanafiya 4. (A. Kaisaniya 2). 

6. Muhammad 4 is imam : Hasan 2 and Husains acted under his orders. 

Kaisaniya or Mukhtariya. 

7. After the death of Muhammad 4 the Karbiyai said that he was still living. 

(A. Kaisaniya 3 with a difference) Kamza was his deputy, then Said, 
then Bayan. 

8. Muhammad 4 is living on Mt. Ridwa. 

9. Muhammad 4 is dead; Abu Hashim ‘Abdullah 7 is imam, HIshimiya; 

(A. Kaisaniya 5). 

10. Abu Hashim 7 is alive and not dead and is imam. 

A/ier ihe death of A hit Hashim T : 

11. The true Kaisaniya ; 'All 8 another son of Muhammad 4 was imam, 

then his descendants ;^asan 10, 'All 12, and Hasan 14. 

12. Kasan 14 is dead and Muhammad 4 will return. 

(A. makes Nos. 11 and 12 into Kaisaniya 7.) 

13. Harithiya. Abu Hashim 7 appointed Mu'dwiya b. ‘Abdullah 5 imam. 

(A. Kaisaniya 9 with a difference). 

14. Abu Hashim 7 appointed Muhammad 28, the great grandson of al-'Abbas 

(A. Kaisaniya 8). 

13. Bayaniya. Abu Hashim 7 is the mahdi. (A. Kaisaniya lo.) 

16. Abu Hashim 7 appointed ‘All Zain al-‘ Abidin 6. 

(A. Kaisaniya ii. Shahrastani, p. 113 says that Abfi Hashim 7 appointed 
Muhammad al-Bakir 9 the son of ‘Ali 6.) 

After the death of ‘ Abdullah b. Mu'dwiya 5 : 

ly. Karithiya say that he is alive in the mountains of Ispahan. 

(A . Kaisardya 10.) 

1 8. ‘Abdullah b. Mu'awiya 5 is the mahdi, he will return, give the power to 

an 'Alid and die. : 

19. ‘Abdullah 5 is dead and there is no imam after him. 

20. Kaisaniya, except the ‘Abbasid party, have no imam. 

21. Mansuriya. Muhammad al-Bakir 9 appointed Abu Mansflr as imam. 

22. The Khattabiya form four sects : 

(a) Ja'far al-§adik 13 is god and Abu l-Khaftab a prophet. 

(b) Bazigh is a prophet. 

(c) Al-Sarrl is a prophet j ttiey went on pilgrimage to Ja'far 13. 

(d) Ja'far 13 is god and Ma'mar god of the earth. 

23. The Rawandiya form four sects : 

(а) Abumuslimiya or Khurramdiniya. 

(б) Rizamiya. 

(c) Hurairiya. 

24. ‘Alii was imam, then Muhammad b. al-Hanafiya 4, who appointed 

Muhammad 28. 

25. ‘Isa b. Musa ag the ‘Abbasid was imam. 

26. The only imams were ‘Ali i and his sons Hasan 2 and Husain 3. 

27. Mughiriya. Mukammad the Pure Soul li is imam. ‘Umar b. Rayak 

tested Mukfcimad al-Bakir 9 and found him wanting. 

28. Mukammad al-BSkir 9 is imam. 

29. Ja'far al-Sadik ii is imam. 

1 EJ., Kuraibiya, 
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30. Muhammad, the Pure Soul ii is imam. (They disowned the Mughfriya.) 

31. Nausiya. Ja'far 13 is imam and is not dead. 

32. Isma'iliya. Isma'il 15 is imam. 

33. Muharika. Muhammad b. Isma'il 19 is itoam. 

34. Sumaitiya. Muhammad al-Dibaj 18 is imam. 

35. Fathiya. ‘Abdullah al-Afta^i 16 is imam, and then Musa 17. 

36. Musa al-Kazim 17 is imam but ‘Abdullah 16 was not. 

37. ‘Ali al-Rida 20 is imam. 

38. Musa al-Kazim 17 is imam and is not dead. 

39. Musa 17 is dead and there will be no imam till he returns. 

40. Musa 17 is not dead ; ‘Ali al-Rida 20 is only his deputy. Mamtura. 

41. Musa 17 may be dead or alive. 

42. Bashariya. Musa 17 is not dead : Muhammad b. Bashir is his deputy. 

43. Muhammad al-Jawwad 22 (Taki) is imam. 

44. Ahmad 21 son of Musa 17 is imam. 

45. Muhammad 20 was imam and died ; it was uncertain if Musa 17 was dead. 

46. ‘Ali al-Hadi is imam. Muhammad b. Nu^air al-Namiri was a prophet. ^ 

47. Muhammad 24 son of ‘Ali 23 is imam. 

48. Hasan al-‘Askari 25 is imam. 

49. Hasan 25 did not die. 

50. Hasan 25 died and came to life again. 

51. Hasan 25 died and Ja'far 26 his brother is imam. 

52. Ja'far 26 received the imamate from his father 'Ali 23. 

53. Muh.ammad 24 is imam but not Hasan 25 and Ja'far 26. 

54. Muhammad al-Mahdi 27 is imam ; he was born before his father’s death. 

55. Muliammad 27 is imam ; he was born after his father’s death, 

56. Muliammad 27 is imam. 

57. There will be no imam after Muhammad 27 ; the Mahdi is expected. 

58. Muhammad 24 was imam ; he made Nafis trustee for Ja'far 26. 

Hasan 25 was not imam. 

59. Ilasan 25 is imam. These expressed no opinion on Muhammad 27. 

60. Imamiya. Muhammad 27 is imam. 

61. Hasan 25 was imam and died. Ja'far 26 became imam. 

1 Fark, 239. Cf. 242. 

SECTS OF THE KHAWARIJ 

Baihasiya. (The founder was put to death by al-Hajjaj.) 

It is required of a Muslim that he knows God, his apostle, and what he has 
revealed ; that he be friends with the friends of God and oppose his enemies ; 
that he know the laws with the interpretation of them. 

Some things he need not know till tliere is a demand for them, but then he 
must not use his own judgment. Faith is what distinguishes truth from false- 
hood : it is knowledge and confession ; it is in the heart, separate from words 
and works. Most of the sect held that knowledge, confession, and work were 
all part of faith ; most denied the freedom of the will. 

Muslim lands were the abode of unbelief. Those who opposed the sect might 
be killed and their goods spoiled. Prayer might be omitted if the leader were 
a stranger. The attitude to crimes was that of the Sufriya. Drunkenness, 
caused by drinks which were not forbidden, and its consequences were not 
unbelief. 

‘Ajarida. The founder, 'Abd al-Karlm b. ‘Ajrad, came out in the reign of 
the last Umayyad caliph. ^ ^ ' 

Those who believed but did not come out in active ^hellion were not 
believers. It was not lawful to seize the property of unbelievers as long as the 
owners were alive. The children of believers were excommunicate ; when 
they grew up they became believers by a formal acceptance of Islam. The 
children of absolute unbelievers are in hell 
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Certain mamages, forbidden by the Koran, were allowed. They rejected 
the story of Joseph from the Komn, 

The 'Ajarida zplit into many sects, 

Saltiya. Some of this sect held that children were neutral; they were 
neither friends of God nor his enemies. 

Khalafiya. 

The children of unbelievers are in hell but they have done no. evil works 
and are not absolute unbelievers. When they had no man fit to be 
their imam, they said that there could be no fighting except under an imam. ^ 
They did not hold the freedom of the will. 

Maimuniya. 

The children of unbelievers go to heaven. It was a duty to fight the govern- 
ment and its siipporters, also those who opposed the Khdriji faith, but no 
others. They accepted free will and "capacity before the act”; said that 
God wiUs good and not evil, and does not will the acts of men. 

Hamziya. The founder T^iamza was alive in 185/801.* 

They difiered from the Maimuniya by thinking that the children of unbelievers 
go to hell. Unbelievers might be killed but only during war. They admitted 
the possibility of two imams at the same time. 

Shu’aibiya. 

They held the sunni views on the freedom of the will and ‘ acquisition.’ 
Aimfiya. 

'They held sunni views on the heedom of the will. Reason is a guide to 
truth, so those on the outskirts (a/rs/) of the world, who have an imperfect 
knowledge of revealed truth, may correct their ignorance by reason. 

Khdzimiya or Hdzimiya. 

They were like the Shu'aibiya. They would not express a definite opinion 
about 'All. They held the doctrine of ‘ muwdfdt ‘ ; that God thinks of a rna.Ti 
as he will be at the judgment, hot as he is at any moment of his life. 

These sects were counted as ‘Ajarida. 

Tha'lubiya. . 

Children are to be treated according to the faith of their parents. Some 
held that they were neutral (cf. Saltiya). At first they took taxes from 
rich slaves and gave the religious alms to poor ones. Later they gave up this 
practice. 

Akhnasiya ; a branch of the Tha'labiya. 

They reserved judgment on Muslims in general, except on those whom they 
knew to be good or bad. They forbad acts of war in time of peace. There 
must be no fighting till the enemy had been invited to accept the true faith. 
They allowed their women to marry any Muslim. 

Ma'badiya. ^ 

They kept the^ earlier practice of the Tha'labiya in taxation, opposed the 
practice of tlie Akhnasiya in marriage, but did not excommunicate the other 
parties. 

^ Muhhtasar, 82. * Came out .in 579/795; Mukh., 84. 
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jRushaidiya. 

The tithe on land which did not need irrigation was one twentieth. 

When shown that they were wrong, they kept their own custom, but did not 
excommunicate others. 

Mukramiya. 

They held the doctrine of ‘ muwafdt ’ and that the omission of prayer was 
a sin only because it revealed ignorance of God. 

Ma’l'dmiya. 

To be a believer man must know all God's names and attributes. They 
are said to have held Mu'tazili views on human freedom hut to have taught 
that only that happens which God wills. 

Majhaliya. 

It is enough for a believer to know some of God’s names and attributes. 
They held sunni views on human freedom. 

Yazldiya.'^ 

They excommunicated all except the early Khawarij (those before the 
Azarika) and the Ibadis. They admitted as ' friends ’ those dhimmis who 
recognised Muhammad as a prophet without becoming Muslims. They expected 
a prophet , from the Gentiles to whom a Koran would be sent down as a whole. 
Every sin is absolute unbelief. 

Hafsiva. 

Knowledge of God makes the difference between faith and absolute unbelief. 
One who knows God but does not believe in a prophet, paradise, or hell, or 
does what is forbidden, is an unbeliever but not an ab.solute unbeliever. 


ATTRIBUTES 

John of Damacus gives a list of the divine attributes and, with one or two 
exceptions, they have Muslim equivalents. The following list might have been 
taken from John or from Mrislim divines Uncreated, immortal, eternal, 
without beginning, boundless, immaterial, creator, not liable to feeling, not 
confined by space, without bounds, without limits, unseen, incomprehensible, 
self-sufficient, lord, supreme, infinite in power, generous, endless, changeless, 
preceding phenomena, simple, tmcompounded, without body, giver of life, 
all powerful. 

Migne, 94> 79*- 


Adherents of Zaid b. abl Anisa. b. IJasrra, 4, 188. 
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